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enter, cannot return; with Bait Box and Instructions for Irresistible 
Bait, which it only requires once a fortnight. Made of Galvanised 
iron, will last for years, and will catch enough Eels in a few nights to repay 
its cost. There is no trouble in baiting, and it can be thrown in any 
suitable part of the river. It will catch Eels all the year round. The 
Trap is fitted with woven wire Bait Box and Safety Pins, also Steel 
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"Tugnet, Fochabers, N.B., 22nd Oct., 1904 —Dear Sir,— The Trap you sent 
has undoubtedly proved a great success. During the first two nights we caught 
over 100 eels, 70 being got in one night. — Yours faithfully, 

"Thomas Rea, Fishings, Gordon, Richmond." 
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metal attached to strong wood frames. Stout wood floors and roofs to sleeping 
houses, all nicely painted outside and liraewashed inside. Have a nice appearance 
and aie fit to stand anywhere. 
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Portable Combination Rabbit Hutch and Run, with handles, 
wheels, and wired bottom to run, for moving on grass. Size 
8ft. long, 2ft. wide, 2Din. high. Price 17s. 6d. each com- 
plete, or four for £3 6s. placed on rail. 
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Portable Combination Coop aid Run most su table f-»r young ing sizes :— 10 galls., 
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a hen or duck could be set direct on the earth. The run has an 
open bottom. One of the cheapest and most useful Coops 
ever oflered to poultry keepers. Price 16s, 6d. each com- 
plete, or four for £3 43., placed on rail. 
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The Practical Horse-Keeper. By George 
Fleming, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British 
Army and Ex-President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons. Illustrated 
with full-page Plates. In cloth gilt, price 
3/6 nett, by post 3/10. 
Diseases of Horses: Their Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment. For the use of 
Amateurs. By Hlt.h Dalziel. In paper, 
price i/- nett, by post 1/2 ; cloth gilt, price 2/- nett, by post 2/2. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs: Being the Practical Manage- 
ment of Goats for Milking Purposes. With a chapter on 
Diseases. Illusirated. In paper, price i/- nett, by post 1/2. 
Book of the Pig. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
i\ranagement of the Pig; the Treatment of its Diseases; the 
Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, S:c. By Professor 
James Long. Kully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, 
Plans of Model Piggeries, &:c. Second Edition, Recused. In 
cloth gilt, price 6/G nett, by post 6/10. 
Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Guide to the 
Amateur Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. 
Lvell. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, with coloured plate, price 
2/6 nett, by post 2/g ; in paper, price 
i/- nett, by post 1/2. 
Book of Bee-Keeping. A very Practical and Complete Manual 
on the Proper Management of Bees, especially vvritlen for 
Beginners and Amateurs who have but a few Hives, By W. 
B. Webster, First-Class Expert, B.B.K. A. Fourth Edition. 
Fully lilusirated. In paper, price i;- nett, by post 1/2 ; in cloth, 
price 1/6 netr, by post i/.S. 
Breaking and Training Dogs; Being Concise Directions for 
the Proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for 
Companions. Second Edition. I\Iany new Illustrations, In 
cloth gilt, price 6/6 nett, by post 6/10, 

Diseases of Dogs: Their Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment; Modes of Administering Medicines; 
Treatment in cases of Poisoning, iS;c. For the use 
of Amateurs. Fourth Edition, entirely Re-written 
and brought up to date by Alex. C. Piesse, 
M R.C.\'.S. In paper, price i,'- nett, by post 1/2 ; 
in cloth gilt, price 2/- nett, by post 2/3. 

Fcrtil'ty of Eggs Certificate. These are Forms 
of Guarantee gi\'(.n by the Sellers to the Buvers 
of Eggs for Hatchuig, undertaking to relund value 
of any unfertile eggs, or to replace them with 
good ones. \'ery valuable to sellers of eggs, as 
thi.y induce Tnu'chases. In books with counter- 
foils, priceGd. netl, b_\ post ji\. 
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L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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HATCH 100 PER CENT. 

Will Hatch every Fertile Fgg, 

Rear every HealtKy Chick, and 
Last considerably longer 

than any other make. 



Testimonial from the 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING: 

College Poultry Fahm, Theale, Berks, 
Febntary jst, 1007. 
Dear Sirs, — As a result of my previous ex- 
perience and the experiments and observa- 
tions in artificial incubation made during the 
last three years at the College Poultry Farm, 
Theale, I cannot speak too highly of Hear- 
son's Champion incubator. It has given in 
each year the highest average percentage of 
hatching, whilst from its simplicity in operation, its absolute reliability of tempera- 
ture, and the excellence of its construction, it is undoubtedly the best Incubator on 
the market. Yours faithfully, (Signed) EDWARD BROWN, Lecturer in Aviculture. 
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AN OUTDOOR REARER 
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HEARSON'S PATENT 
CRAMMING MACHINE, 

For the Forced Feeding 
of Fowls, Turkeys, &c. 

Show Rooms: 235, REGENT STREET, W. 





WPITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 

Proprietors :- 

24 & 25, FENCHURCH ST, 
LONDON, E.C. 



SPRATT'S PATENT, Ltd., 



ONE & ALL SEEDS. 

The Brand Guarantees One & All Quality. 

ONE & ALL SEEDS are reliable, pure and 
guaranteed. They are supplied in sealed 
packets, convenient in size for large and 
small gardens and greenhouses, viz. : — id., 
3d. and 6d. each. 

Each packet bears the Trade Mark, " One 
& All," in a garter. 

Each packet has an imprint of signature of 
the Managing Director. 

Each packet is dated with the year of issue. 

One & All Half-crown Collection of 10 Asters. 
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ONE & ALL FERTILISERS are complete manures. Each one is 
scientifically proportioned for its special plants. All are concen- 
trated, effective, pleasant to handle. All are supplied in small 
quantities at reasonable prices. 

ONE & ALL FERTILISER No. 24, for Vegetables and General 
Garden Purposes : — Half-Rod Packets, 6d. ; Bags : 7 lbs., 
2/3; 14 lbs., 3/6; 28 lbs., 5/9; 56 lbs., 10/6; 112 lbs., 20/-. 
Carriage paid. 

ONE & ALL is the registered Trade Mark of the AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, Mutual 
Society founded in 1867 by Judge Thomas Hughes, Q.C. (Tom 
Brown), John Ruskin, Edward Vansittart Neale, Lord Mount 
Temple, and other distinguished friends of purity of supply. 
Name and ad- 
dress of nearest 
local agent, 
catalogues, and 
other details, 
post free on 
application to Matiaging Director. 

Wholesale Seed Warehouses : 

92, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 

ONE & ALL FERTILISERS 
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"Preface. 

In presenting what is nominally a new edition of an old 
and standard work, it is interesting to recollect that the 
first edition of "Poultry for Prizes and Profit" was 
written more than thirty years ago by Professor James 
Long, who at that time and for many years afterwards 
was a leading authority on poultry -keeping, and who has 
since attained a very high position as a practical exponent 
of other branches of agriculture. 

Great changes have taken place in the Poultry 
World during the last thirty years. Breeds have multi- 
plied ; old ones have suffered as a natural consequence 
of excessive in-breeding for exhibition, and have given 
way to many new and composite ^-arieties possessing 
the vigour of rejuvenescence ; whilst new methods of 
breeding, incubation, rearing, and general management 
have completely changed the aspect of poultry-keeping 
from every point of view. Consequently this book may be 
accepted, for all practical purposes, as a new and original 
work under an old and popular title. I have catered for 
the two great classes of poultry-keepers — fanciers and 
utilitarians — and I venture to believe that a person requir- 
ing information on any subject connected with poultry 
will find in this work reliable guidance, for it has been 
my earnest desire to make it thoroughly practical and 
helpful to every class. 



xiv. — Preface. 

Many books that are written on the subject of Fancy 
Poultry contain merely descriptions of the various breeds 
and leave the reader entirely in the dark with regard to 
the details of breeding for show points and the general 
management of exhibition stock ; but I claim that no 
person who reads this book and acts upon the advice 
contained therein need fall into the errors that have proved 
fatal to so many beginners. 

For the feathers used to illustrate some of th^ 'breeds 
I am indebted to several successful exhibitors — to Mr. 
Charles Preston, ^Nlanor House, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury, 
for Silver-Laced Wyandottes ; to Mr. John Wharton, 
Honeycott, Hawes, Yorks, for Partridge Wyandottes ; to 
Mr. W. Slater, Highfield, Lancaster, for Barred Plymouth 
Rocks ; to !\Iessrs. W. Cook and Sons, Orpington House, 
St. Mary Cray, Kent, for Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons ; 
to Messrs. Firth Bros. , Wharton Farm, Acton Vale, 
London, W., for Indian Game; to the Rev. J. X. 
Williams, Chapel-le-Dale Vicarage, Kirkby Lonsdale, for 
Silver-Spangled Hamburghs ; to Messrs. Turton and Son, 
Nesfield, Charlotte Street, Ilkeston, for Gold-Pencilled 
Hamburghs; to Mr. R. Little, jun., Rokeby Cottage, 
Glossop, for Andalusians ; to the Rev. E. Lewis Jones, 
Heyope Rectory, Knighton, for Campines ; to Mr. J. 
Eadson, 316, Padiham Road, Burnley, for Anconas ; and 
to Mr. R. P. Percival, Beech House, Northenden, 
Cheshire, for Silver Sebright Bantams. These feathers 
have been taken from some of the most typical specimens 
that have ever been bred, and my best thanks are due 
to these gentlemen for enabling me to present such an 
excellent collection. 

W. M. ELKINGTOX. 

Ladye's Hill, Kenilworth, 
Dec, 1908. 
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Chapter I. 

A Hobby and an Industry. 

During recent )-ears the breeding of poultry for exhi- 
bition purposes has attained a degree of popularity that 
fanciers of forty years ago would have looked upon as 
phenomenal. Out of a hobby, indeed, has sprung an 
industry, directly or indirectly providing employment for 
thousands of workers, although in a work of this kind 
one cannot too strongly emphasise the fact that fancy 
poultry breeding must ever be the hobby of the many and 
the industry of the fevy. The truth is that in no other 
branch of the poultry industry is practical experience so 
necessary, and the amount of capital essential in establish- 
ing an exhibition poultry farm makes the risk consider- 
able for those who engage in the business without know- 
ledge. The wisdom of recommending this as a suitable 
industry for persons with a little experience and small 
capital is questionable, and the usual term of twelve 
months as a pupil on a poultry farm cannot go far to 
ensure success when it is remembered that only the 
elementary lessons can be learned in that time, and that 
a poultry fancier is continually being called upon to face 
new problems, the satisfactory solution of which may 
mean all the difference between success and failure. 

3 



2—Pouttrp for Vrlzes. 

The comparative few who are able to treat fancy 
poultry keeping as an industry are those who, besides 
having natural qualifications, have built up a successful 
business, generally from a humble start, and whose life- 
study has been the breeding and exhibiting of fancy stock. 
There is a select circle of professional fanciers' at the 
present day who have steadily mounted the ladder until 
they have found what v/a.^ once a hobby a very satisfactory 
source of income, and it is only natural that their success 
should have fired the ambition of many who never realise 
what has to be o\'ercome to attain the position these 
fanciers occupy. 

The person who lacks practical experience will do well 
to look upon exhibition poultry breeding as a hobby, 
though it is a hobby which, backed with judgment, good 
management, and some amount of luck, mav return more 
or less profit, or, in the absence of the same, may prove 
somewhat expensi\e. We call to mind the case of an 
operative in a Midland shoe-manufacturing centre who, 
with no more than a mere smattering of knowledge, in- 
vested ^7 in a quartette of exhibition breeders. Luck 
was certainly with him, for as the result of the first breed- 
ing season he sold over ^t,o worth of stock, and still 
retained two breeding-pens of the estimated value of £,t.^- 
There are many authentic cases of beginners clearing three 
or four hundred per cent, as the result of the first season's 
breeding, but, of course, there is a good deal of luck 
behind such cases, and on the other side of the picture 
there are many to whom the first investment becomes a 
dead loss. It must, however, be stated that absolute 
failures such as these are largely due to inexperience, bad 
management, or carelessness. The beginner is first of all 
handicapped by not knowing where to buy, and being 
anxious to economise he often falls a victim to the catchy 
advertisements of those who profess to offer much for 
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little. Then, again, he may be entirely ignorant of the 
common laws of mating for breeding exhibition stock, to 
which we shall refer at length in a subsequent chapter, in 
which case he runs the risk of throwing money away to no 
purpose. Fully fifty per cent, of the failures are thus 
doomed from the first ; and of the others, many become 
tired of the hobby and neglectful, a few are the victims 
of real hard luck, and quite a number lack the instinctive 
ability to succeed with any kind of poultry. 

To the average individual, possessing a love of 
feathered life and a taste for fancy stock, the breeding 
of exhibition poultry offers attractions so varied that it is 
doubtful if any hobby has a more lasting influence upon 
the life and habits of its devotees. The beginner enters 
a world peopled by men and women in all grades 
of life, among whom there are no social barriers, and 
among whom the highest attainment in life is the breeding 
of prize-winners. The enthusiast will find kindred spirits, 
and even the luke-warm cannot fail to be affected by the 
keenness of his fellows. For the charm of fancy poultry 
breeding is not merely the delight of winning prizes. 
There are scores of beginners to whom a prize is a remote 
possibility, but who yet manage to realise many of the 
pleasures of breeding in watching the growth and de- 
velopment of their stock. Certainly, as a hobby, 
exhibition poultry breeding offers a thousand charms. 

The poultry fancy has been the object of attack at the 
hands of individuals who imagined themselves to be doing 
a good turn to the utilitarian side of the poultry industry 
by deprecating the objects of fancy breeders. They have 
called the fancier the spoiler of our domestic breeds, they 
have attributed to him the most unworthy intentions, and 
for the sins of a few they have condemned the poultry 
fancy, and all who engage in it, lock, stock and barrel, 
as worthless and corrupt. Needless to say, such intolerant 
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abuse does not have the sympathy of intelligent utili- 
tarians, who recognise the valuable services rendered by 
fancy breeders in producing many new species possessed 
of splendid utility qualities, and who, moreover, tho- 
roughly understand that fanciers and utilitarians each 
have their own objects to attain j and when their ways lie 
apart what is the value of mutual recriminations ? To a 
very large extent fancy and utility go hand in hand at 
the present day, and many exhibition strains are, to our 
own personal knowledge, fit to take a place with the best 
of layers. But, as will be more fully realised in a later 
chapter, utility qualities must, sooner or later, suffer to 
some extent. The fancy breeder's first object is exhibi- 
tion points, and if he can only gain that object by sacri- 
ficing qualities of usefulness, then he must accept the 
situation. It is a perfectly fair and reasonable course, 
and the utilitarian can only suffer if he is relying upon the 
fancier's cast-offs. But he, too, has his object to gain, 
and the advanced utility breeders of the day have profited 
much by copying to a large extent the fancier's methods 
in selecting and breeding. In poultry-keeping nowadays 
specialising is the road to success. The utilitarian has 
become a specialist just as much as the fancier, and if the 
latter chooses to put mere form and feather before the more 
substantial charms of eggs and flesh, that is no reason 
why he is less deserving of praise when he attains his 
object. 



Chapter II. 

The LaWs of Breeding. 

The amateur poultry-keeper who sets out to purchase 
stock without any knowledge of the breed he intends to 
invest in, or of the \-alue of fancy birds, is naturally 
liable to fall a victim to his own ignorance just as much 
as to the wiles of others. Very often people see fowls at 
a show that take their fancy, and on returning home de- 
termine to go in for that breed. Lacking the guidance of 
an experienced person, they may deem it sufficient to 
invest a small sum in breeding- stock, and the plunge into 
fancy poultry keeping is often made without even con- 
sidering the qualities and peculiarities of the breed. We 
wish to prevent this mistake. If a breed of poultry 
takes your fancy, read all you can about it, and 
study the common laws of breeding. Having done that 
you will have learned several valuable lessons. You will 
know that exhibition specimens cannot be produced by the 
casual throwing together of birds of the same breed, that 
" strain " is the most important consideration in breeding, 
and that nearly every variety has its own natural pecu- 
liarities, which must be understood and mastered. 

In order to realise the meaning of the word 
" strain " one must understand how breeds of poultry 
ha\e been produced. A strain is in common parlance a 
family of the same blood. It is built up and maintained 
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by careful selection and the survival of the fittest among 
the same family. In starting a strain, as in commencing 
to evolve a new breed, experimental crosses between totally 
unrelated stock are, of course, essential ; but, having hit 
upon a mating that leads in the direction one desires to go, 
further outcrosses would merely undo one's work, and 
would only be justified in case one desired to introduce or 
eradicate a certain point, and then it could only be done 
carefully and at some risk, since the introduction of 
foreign blood into an established strain ine\'itably causes 
re\-ersion, and a person who had been labouring for 
ten years to attain a certain degree of perfection by close 
selection and breeding among a strain might in one season 
find himself back where he started, by utilising unrelated 
blood. 

Obviously, all this entails close-breeding or in-breed- 
ing, and it is just as well to explain thoroughly the neces- 
sity of, and the objection to, this practice. It is adopted 
because it is the sole means to the end desired. There is 
no alternative. We have already said that the intro- 
duction of strange blood causes reversion, so it needs little 
consideration to realise that without close-breeding one 
cannot possibly establish any desirable quality. Some 
writers in the past have deliberately misled their readers 
upon this subject of close-breeding, and to that may be 
attributed a very general objection to the practice. There 
are, however, two forms of close-breeding : one that in- 
evitably leads to degeneracy, and the other by which any 
natural trait may be developed and established. De- 
generacy is, of course, the result of allowing fowls to 
breed together without any consideration for the fitness of 
things. Very often it occurs on a farm. Through utter 
carelessness, too much inter-breeding is allowed, and, con- 
sequently, all the faults, weaknesses, and diseases that 
may be inherent in the flock are established and repro- 
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duced in greater degree in generation after generation. 
Tliis is tlie in-breeding tliat all must condemn. 

On the other hand, systematic in-breeding can only be 
harmful when carried to excess, or when such important 
considerations as health, size, and vigour are sacrificed to 
fancy points, as has unfortunately too often been the case. 
\Ve assert that close-breeding can no longer be justified 
when size and vigour are being lost, and it is then an out- 
cross becomes essential, or future operations can only lead 
to total failure. That is why we impress upon breeders 
the necessity for considering physical fitness as well as 
fancy points in the selection of breeders. No matter liow 
excellent may be the colour or the lacing or the shape of a 
bird, one runs a great risk in using it for breeding if it 
lacks size, vigour, and general health. This is exemplified 
in the case of many new varieties that are difficult to 
breed. The fancy points are so elusive that breeders come 
to consider them before anything. Consequently, year 
by year the stock become smaller, until by the time the 
type becomes fairly established it is absolutely necessary 
to seek new blood to impart vigour to the strain, and more 
than one beautiful variety has failed to achieve popularity 
by reason of this fact. 

Excessive in-breeding must inevitably result in 
deterioration in stamina in the course of time, in spite 
of careful selection. This is the mating of father and 
daughter, mother and son, year after year. There is less 
danger in mating brother and sister, because the relation- 
ship is hardly so close, but there should be no need e-s'en 
for that more than once now and again. An advanced 
breeder cares little what his matings are so long as he gets 
what he requires ; but then he knows what he wants, so 
that he has every excuse for excessive in-breeding if he 
indulges in it. The beginner, who has to find out how to 
breed show specimens, may do more harm than good by 
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pursuing the same methods. If he purchases a good breed- 
ing-pen from a reliable breeder he may mate the pullets 
back to the cock, a cockerel back to the hens, and also run 
some of the pullets with a cockerel. If one of these 
matings produces something exceptionally good he would be 
justified in developing his sub-strain by breeding closely 
among the birds that have given such good results without 
introducing blood even of the same strain that might cause 
deterioration ; but if he should want comparatively fresh 
blood he should get a cockerel from the original breeder 
which, whilst being only distantly related, is of the same 
strain. But it is better for anyone who takes up exhibi- 
tion breeding to realise that close-breeding alone will pro- 
duce winners, and consequently one must play others at 
their own game in order to compete with them. 

There is another complication, known as " double- 
mating." There was a time when it was considered suffi- 
cient to mate one pen of birds in order to produce show 
specimens of either sex j but in these days of fierce compe- 
tition such a course is deemed wholly inadequate. In many 
varieties the sexes differ greatly in respect to plumage. 
Take the Dark Brahma, for instance, in which the cock 
has a black breast, fluff, tail, and foot-feather, and a 
silver-grey top, whilst the hen has grey ground-colour, 
pencilled all over with a darker shade. It has long 
become an accepted fact that better specimens of each sex 
can be produced by creating separate sub-strains for 
breeding cockerels and pullets respectiveU . The females 
of the cock strain are, of course, useless for show, lacking, 
in this particular variety, the typical pencilling, and in 
the same wa) the cockerels of the pullet strain are equally 
\;dueless for exhibition purposes. Thev must be con- 
sidered solely as breeders, and in order to produce exhibi- 
tion cocki'rels, or exhibition pullets, male and female 
must be of the same cock-breeding or pulk't-breeding 
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strain, as the case may be. The mating together of a 
prize-winning cock and a prize-winning hen would merely 
produce rubbish, especially in these days when separate 
cock-breeding and pullet-breeding strains have become so 
firmly established. But it is not merely in varieties where 
male and female differ that double mating is practised. 
In the case of self-coloured varieties of Leghorns and 
Minorcas the shape and carriage of the comb is the matter 
that influences selection ; in buff -coloured breeds it is the 
shade of colour j and whilst in some varieties there would 
appear to be no valid reason for double mating, still 
many advanced breeders consider it a surer way to 
success, although infinitely more troublesome. But, hav- 
ing briefly explained the necessity for double mating and 
what it means, we must defer further explanation until 
we reach the chapters dealing with different breeds, when 
the method of breeding each one will be more fully 
discussed. 

There is no fixed rule in breeding exhibition poultry. 
It is largely a matter requiring close observation. Further, 
breeding is to some extent a matter of chance, because a 
mating that may appear to be entirely suitable may be less 
productive of good than an apparently inferior one. The 
same rules do not apply to every variety, but in most cases 
it may be said that the best show bird is not always the 
best breeder. One gets to know the breeding value of a 
bird by noting its products, and this brings us to the keep- 
ing of pedigrees, for by such alone can one keep a record 
of the manner in which every bird has been bred. 
Naturally, the knowledge that can be gained from this 
record is invaluable in future operations. 

In order to record the parentage and pedigree of every 
chicken bred it is necessary first of all to keep a careful 
account of the origin of the eggs, and this is more easily 
accomplished since the trap-nest has been introduced. This 
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appliance, which will Vje found fully described in 
Part II. ("Poultry for Profit"), keeps a hen eon- 
fined after laying her egg until she is released by 
the attendant, and, each hen having been previously 
fitted with a ring or leg-band bearing a number, her 
number is then marked on the egg. During the 
period of hatching, in order to make sure which 
chicken comes from a particular egg, it is advisable to 
use pedigree trays with compartments in the incubator, 
all eggs bearing the same number and coming from one hen 
having a compartment to themselves, thus preventing any 
possibility of the chickens' getting mixed. When eggs are 
set under hens efforts should be made to put eggs from 
the same birds only under one hen, similarly with the 
object of avoiding mixing. As the chickens are hatched 
small indiarubber bands should be put upon their legs. 
These can be bought in different colours from nearly 
all makers of poultry appliances, and a white ring 
can be used for chickens from No. i hen, red for No. 2, 
and so on, whilst further \'ariations can be made by 
putting the rings on different legs. Later, as the chickens 
grow larger, numbered metal rings should be substituted, 
careful record being kept of the numbers attached to the 
chickens from different hens. Thus, at the end of the 
season, when the birds have developed, one can tell by 
referring to the pedigree book from which parents the 
best chickens have been produced, and this information 
must naturally have a great bearing upon future breeding 
operations. Considerable trouble is entailed by this 
system, but it is amply justified by the results. 



Chapter III. 

Management of Exhibition Stock. 

To kc-ep the adult stock healthy and productive, and to 
produce rapid growth and development in the young, are 
the objects of the fancier just as much as of the utilitarian. 
Early hatching demands an early supply of fertile eggs, 
and these can only be produced from hardy stock. Our 
experience with exhibition poultr\' convinces us that much 
of the supposed delicacy of fancy strains is more imagi- 
nary than real. True, there are strains of delicate and 
unproducti\'e birdsj especially among some of the older 
breeds that have been subjected to excessive close-breeding 
for many years, but, on the other hand, we have met with 
some of the most prolific layers and hardiest birds among 
fancy stock. 

In the matter of early hatching one must be guided by 
the variety one keeps. For instance, a Leghorn matures 
a month or six weeks quicker than an Orpington, and con- 
sequently there is less necessity for having the chickens 
out so early. The breeds that take longest to mature are 
those that possess the greatest bulk and bone, or those 
with an exceptional amount of feather. Orpingtons, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Indian Game, Langshans, 
&c., come under the former category, and Brahmas and 
Cochins under the latter. The lighter class, that mature 
more quicklv, include Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas, Cam- 
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pines, La Bresse, &c. ; Ijut it should be remembered that 
it usually takes longer to rear a bird to show condition 
than to bring it into productiveness. 

Exhibition breeders invariably endeavour to have their 
first chickens out on New Year's Day. Birds that are 
hatched before the New Year are not legitimately entitled 
to compete in cockerel and pullet classes, so that in order 
to act strictly within the letter of the law, one should not 
set eggs before December nth. The reason for such 
early hatching is, of course, the common desire to com- 
pete in chicken classes at the early summer shows. These 
classes commence during the first or second weeks in June, 
and all through the summer they are provided at different 
agricultural and other shows. Of course, the career of an 
early show bird is not lasting. Frequently it falls into 
moult in July, August, or September, and may never be 
fit for exhibition again; but it has served its purpose, and 
even if it has no value as a breeder its existence is justified 
in the owner's eyes if it has won a few prizes. For the 
autumn and winter shows and for breeding purposes the 
bulk of the chickens are hatched during February, JNIarch, 
and April, according to the class to which they belong. 
For the heavy breeds February and March are the best 
months, and for the lighter ones March and April. Late 
hatching is to be deprecated. For one thing, the later 
chickens seldom attain the same size as the earlier ones, 
and, what is equally important, they are too late to com- 
pete at many of the important shows, and they are not 
sufficiently developed to lay good fertile eggs and to throw 
vigorous chickens until late in the following season. 
Breeding from late-hatched cockerels and pullets is the 
surest way of losing size in one's stock. To ensure suc- 
cess in early breeding operations one must therefore choose 
stock birds that are well ilcx-eloped and in good hard con- 
dition. We consider the strongest chickens are produced 
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from two-year-old hens mated with a well-grown Februar)'- 
or March-hatched cockerel, but many early pullets do 
equally as well. Old cocks are not always reliable early 
in the season, and this is more especially the case with the 
heavy varieties. 

The number of females to run with one male must 
depend upon the class to which the birds belong and also 
upon the accommodation, as a cockerel could safely be 
run with more hens on an open range than in confinement. 
For the very heavy breeds it is sufficient to mate four 
females with a vigorous male early in the season, increas- 
ing to six as the weather becomes milder, whilst for the 
light breeds, such as the Leghorn, from six to eight hens 
ma)' be run with a cockerel at the commencement, and 
later the number may be increased to a dozen. Some 
cockerels are so vigorous that even this number may be 
exceeded, but one must be guided entirely by the habits 
of the birds at all times, and when it is seen that hens 
are becoming bare upon the cushion it is a sure sign 
that a few more females may safely be introduced in that 
family. 

The exhibition of breeding-stock is a practice that 
must be condemned, frequently resulting in total failure. 
Certainly, a bird may be exhibited a few times and still 
give satisfaction as a breeder, but as close confinement is 
necessary in the case of show specimens it has a very bad 
effect upon a bird's vigour. The result is perhaps the 
more disastrous when it is the male bird that has been 
kept up for show purposes, and in any case the breeding- 
stock should not be exhibited during the time when fertile 
eggs are required, as so often happens. For early breeding 
we should mate our pens during the first week in November, 
and when once put together they should not be interfered 
with. Acting on this plan, fertile eggs may reasonably be 
depended upon, and every fancier must realise that the 
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breeding season is of far more importance than the 
winning of a few prizes. 

In the matter of accommodation for exhibition 
breeding-stock it may be said that special shelter is only 
necessary when birds, after leaving the breeding-pens, are 
required for show purposes at summer exhibitions. The 
beginner who hopes to win a few prizes when the breeding 
season is over will find his birds fail sadly in show condi- 
tion unless he takes especial care of them, for the sun and 
rain spoil the colour of the plumage, and the attentions 
of the male often result in the disfigurement of the hens. 
Consequently, it becomes necessary to provide shelter, in 
the form of canvas screens, whilst to prevent damage to 
the hens the cock should only be allowed to run with them 
for an hour or two night and morning. Beyond that, the 
particulars regarding housing which will be found in 
Part II. (" Poultry for Profit") apply equally to fancy 
and utilitarian poultry. A good open range is a valuable 
factor in the production of hardy chickens, but in the case 
of somewhat delicate breeds judgment must be used to pro- 
vide them with shelter in winter if early eggs are required. 

In the matter of feeding, to a very great extent the 
same conditions apply both to fancy and utilitarian poul- 
try. The fancier requires winter eggs just the same as 
the utility breeder, and he must produce them by the same 
methods, whilst the same may be said of size and quick 
growth and development. So that, in order to avoid 
repetition, we will deal broadly with the question of 
feeding in Part II. (" Poultry for Profit"). A matter 
that more particularly interests the fancy breeder, how- 
ever, is the use of special foods for some especial purposes. 
The production of rich and abundant feather, for instance, 
calls for food containing a large percentage of oil or fat. 
Hemp, linseed, and sunflower seed are of particular ^■alue 
in such cases, and a moderate proportion, say one-fourth 
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part, given daily with other grains, will make a great 
difference when young birds are putting up their last or 
full plumage, when old birds are coming through the 
moult, or when specimens of any age are being got into 
condition. In growing the combs of large-combed varie- 
ties animal food is widely recommended, but this is a 
process that may result in harm rather than good, for the 
operation of forcing by means of heavy feeding on meat 
usually produces those great beefy combs that are neither 
desirable nor lasting ; and though a certain amount of 
animal food is required during the growth and develop- 
ment of a comb, it is better to leave something to nature 
and to confinement in a warm and darkened room, treat- 
ment which causes a comb to spring without actual forcing. 
The forcing of breeding-stock by means of poultry 
powders has a weakening effect upon the constitutions of 
the birds, and may be condemned as one of the causes of 
degeneracy. The breeder m^ust aim to ha\'e his stock in 
the best natural condition, hardy and vigorous, not 
weakened by overshowing, overfeeding, or overforcing. 
Strong and vigorous chickens come only from well- 
developed and well-conditioned stock, and the worst effects 
of in-breeding may be warded off by ensuring these 
qualities in the breeders. 



Chapter /V. 

Preparing for Exhibition. 

One of the first lessons that an amateur exhiLiloi 
learns is that condition counts for much in the showing of 
fancy poultry. The sooner one learns this lesson the 
better, for at the present time the chances of hundreds of 
good birds are entirely spoilt by the careless manner in 
which they are shown. We are constantly seeing birds 
put into the show-pen with all the accumulated dirt they 
have brought with them from their runs, with legs caked 
with mud, with combs rough and blistered, and with 
plumage torn or ruffled, and though these birds may 
possess many of the standard requirements, they stand no 
chance whatever against the splendidly-prepared speci- 
mens of more experienced exhibitors. Preparation for 
exhibition is indeed an art, which in the case of many 
breeds carries one a long way towards success ; but it is 
an art that may be understood and studied by e\eryone, 
though all may not achieve the same success. 

In the first place, a bird must be clean. White and 
light-coloured fowls are, of course, diflScult to keep clean 
even in sheltered runs, and consequently washing is an 
absolute necessity. But it is no use washing a bird when 
the sun and rain have already stained the plumage (if it is 
a white fowl), or have bleached it (if it is buff or any light 
colour). Therefore, as soon as a young bird, or an old 
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one coming through moult, is seen to be developing in 
a promising manner, it should be sheltered from the 
weather. A range of shedding is useful for this purpose, 
or two or three birds may be put into one of those small 
contrivances described in Part II. (" Poultry for Profit ") 
as a cockerel house, with a sheltered run and a roosting 
compartment. Here they may remain until they are fully 
developed and fit to be trained for the show-pen, though 
they may be let out for exercise in the evenings or on 
fine but dull days when there is no sun to spoil them. 

Then comes the process of washing. For this you 
need a tin bath or wooden tub, or, better still, two baths 
or tubs. Into one put hot water in which you can com- 
fortably bear your arm, to the depth of eight or nine 
inches. The bird to be washed should be taken by the 
legs and dipped into the water so that only its head 
remains out. Work your fingers among the feathers and 
spread out the wings so that the water saturates to the 
skin. Then let the bird stand up in the bath, and start 
to lather the feathers, using a good white soap for the 
purpose. It is better to start with the neck-hackle, work- 
ing down the back, and it is necessary to take a bunch of 
feathers at a time, rub the soap well in among them, so 
that it penetrates to the skin, and scrub them between the 
hands. When you have worked down the back and the 
tail, start on the wings, spread them out, and see that every 
feather is well soaped and scrubbed. Afterwards, take 
the bird from the bath, and if you cannot hold it and wash 
it as well, get someone else to hold it whilst you treat the 
breast, sides, and fluff in the same way. When the bird 
has been thoroughly soaped and scrubbed all o\er (care 
being taken, of course, not to break any of the quill 
feathers) it should again be put into the water, which will 
have cooled considerably, in order to get the soap out of the 
feathers. Work your fingers well among the feathers so 
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that the water proj)erl\ penetrates, and when the soap 
seems to be all out empty the hath, have it filleil again 
with tepid water and put the bird into it, when vou will no 
doubt find there is much more soap to be got out by work- 
ing among the feathers. It is most important to remove 
all the soap, or the plumage will not set properly in dry- 
ing — all your work will be in vain. At last, when there 
is no more soap to be got out, have the other bath or tub 
filled with cold water with just a little blue well stirred 
up in it in order to heighten the purity of the colour, and 
dip the bird into this once or twice to get it thoroughly 
wet without giving it too great a shock. 

The drying process then begins, and the bird should 
be stood upon a table so that as much water as possible 
can be squeezed from the feathers. If the water is still 
soapy the work has not been done properly, and another 
drenching is necessary. A dry cloth or towel may then 
be used to rub among the feathers, in order partially to 
dry them, and afterwards the bird should be put into an 
unlined hamper with some clean straw in the bottom, 
and should be placed in front of a good drying fire, but 
not too near it. When fairly dry the bird may be put into 
an exhibition pen in the same room to complete the pro- 
cess naturally. The floor of the pen must, of course, be 
littered with clean straw or chaff. In case the bird faints 
during the washing process, as sometimes happens when 
it is in the warm water, it may easily be revived if a little 
cold water is thrown over it, and no serious ill-effects need 
be feared from the process. Washing should be done a 
couple of days before a show, so that the feathers mav 
properly dry and set befure the biril is despatched; 
whether it will require washing again for the next show 
\vill depend entirely upon its condition. Washing is, no 
doubt, a deal of trouble, but judges reward a well -washed 
bird and have little liking for a dirty one. 
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Black and dark-coloured birds should not be washed, 
but the gloss of the plumage may be improved by wiping 
it over with a damp sponge. This is often sufficient in 
the case of parti-coloured birds, but one must, of course, 
be governed by the state they are in. 

Apart from the actual washing of the plumage there 
arises in all breeds the necessity for cleaning the legs, and 
this is of more importance in the case of yellow or white- 
legged varieties, because dirt shows up much more on them. 
The bird should be held by one person whilst another 
scrubs the legs, and in order to avoid ruffling the plumage 
a silk handkerchief should be bound round the bird tightly 
enough to prevent it from getting its wings out. Have a 
basin ready with some hot water, a nail-brush and soap, and 
after soaking the legs in the water give them a good scrub- 
bing until all dirt on the surface is removed, taking care 
to avoid soaping the feathers. But there will still re- 
main some dirt concealed beneath the scales, which looks 
very bad, and to remove this it is necessary to get a small 
piece of hard wood and sharpen it to a flat point so that 
it can be passed beneath the scales to scrape out the dirt 
without causing bleeding. When this is finished, give the 
legs another scrubbing, then dry thoroughh', and rub a 
little sweet oil over them, finally polishing with a silk 
handkerchief or a clean cloth. 

The preparation of the comb *nd lobes must com- 
mence at an earlier date, for one cannot pick up a bird 
from the open run and improve its comb and lobes in a 
few hours sufficiently to send it away to a show at once. 
Confinement in a fairly warm and partially-darkened 
room for a week or two will soften the texture of combs 
and lobes that have been roughened by exposure to the 
weather. As we have alread\ stated, when it is necessary 
to cause a comb to spring or grow to greater size, the con- 
finement in a darkened room, together with a supply of 
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meat, will bring this about. The colour of the comb may 
also be improved by gently rubbing it with the fingers 
dipped in sweet oil, and this should be done immediately 
before the bird is sent to a show. In the case of breeds 
that have large single combs, some trouble is often experi- 
enced through the comb of the cock having a tendency to 
fall over to one side. A wire contrivance known as a 
comb-erector (Fig. i) may be used in such cases, being 
fitted upon the bird's head whilst it is in the exhibition 
training-pen, and being removed before it is sent to a 
show. A is the front, B fits round the comb at the back, 
and C supports the comb. 




Fig. I. Comb-Erector. 

In the case of white-lobed breeds the lobes require 
considerable attention. They become roughened and 
often blistered when the bird is out of doors, whereas 
in an exhibition specimen they should be of soft 
texture, like a kid glove, and of milky whiteness. In 
order to improve them the bird must, of course, be 
kept in confinement for a week or two, and e\ery day 
the lobes should be carefully wiped over with a soft piece 
of Turkey sponge, dipped in tepid milk and water. They 
should then be thoroughly dried with a piece of soft 
woollen material, and afterwards a little \iolet powder 
should be dusted over them, but this powder should not he 
left on when the\ are sent to the show. 
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All this is legitimate preparation, and there is a wide 
difference between that and " faking," for which the 
penalties are very severe. No colouring matter whatever 
may be put on any part of the bird, no feathers may he 
plucked or inserted, no trimming or operation may be per- 
formed upon the comb (except in the case of Game cocks, 
which are dubbed), lobes, or any other part, and the bird 
should be exhibited as it is bred. These are the hard and 
fast rules, and we advise exhibitors to observe them. We 
do not deny that a good deal of faking is carried on with 
very few exposures, but we are sure nothing can be gained 
by explaining methods that, being illegitimate, may at any 
time lead the perpetrator into serious trouble- 
No bird should be sent to a show until it has been 
trained, as this makes a vast difference to its chances, 
for a bird that is unused to the show-pen is afraid of the 
judge when he comes to examine it, and flutters about in 
its pen and refuses to show itself off. Many judges will 
take no further notice of such wild specimens. The con- 
finement in the exhibition pen which we have already 
recommended as being desirable naturally tames the 
wildest bird, and if the attendant will occasionally pass 
a stick through the bars of the pen and turn the bird about 
as the judge does, and encourage it to take dainty tit-bits 
from the hand, it will very soon stand and walk naturally 
in its pen and show itself off to the best advantage. 

The amateur exhibitor must not aim at too high game. 
It is well to remember that exhibiting is a somewhat costly 
business, for at a show where the first prize is los. or 12s. 
the entry fee is usually 2s., and in addition there are the 
railway charges each way, amounting perhaps to 2s. or 
more, so that unless one can win a few prizes one soon finds 
a heavy debit account mounting up. At the larger shows 
the entry fees range up to 8s., and though many amateurs 
consider that a " highly commended " card at one of these 
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classic shows amply repays the heavy outlay, it is 
obviously costly work unless one has some really good 
specimens to exhibit, in which case the mere showing of 
such birds is an advertisement of some \alue, for if one 
wants to sell eggs and breeding-stock at a remunerative 
price one must become known as a successful exhibitor as 
well as a breeder. Therefore, it is desirable that the 
beginner who finds it necessary to study economy should 
patronise those smaller shows where his birds will compete 
with others of their own class. 

Every exhibitor in time gets to know the particular 
fancies of the different judges. One man has a strong 
liking for one point, and another for something else, so 
that one obviously has a better chance by showing a bird 
under a judge who will be likely to appreciate its charac- 
teristic qualities. 

In the journals devoted to poultry-keeping many 
of the shows are advertised, and in some cases details 
are given showing the number of classes given for each 
variety, whilst a long list of forthcoming shows, with the 
names and addresses of secretaries, is published in every 
issue of The Bazaar. Ha\'ing procured a schedule of the 
show, the would-be exhibitor makes his entry, enclosing the 
fee, and re<:eives in return a label denoting the class and 
pen-number of the exhibit. This is attached to the hamper, 
the exhibitor's name and address having been written on 
the reverse side for the return journey, and the hamper is 
then despatched bv passenger train, carriage paid, to 
arrive at the show in time to conform with the regula- 
tions printed in the schedule. 

Special hampers are made for the purjjose, some single 
and others with two, three, or four compartments, the 
latter being more econoniiral for those who send a number 
of birds to a show. The single hampers are usuallv 
made of open wickerwork, and are lined with strong 
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canvas, but the larger ones are of close work, and are 
very strong and durable. Lined single baskets may be 
bought for 2s. each, and the price for a four-compart- 
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Fig. 2. Four-compartment Poultry Hamper. 

ment hamper ranges from about 17s. 6d. upwards. Two 
useful types of basket made by John Plater and Sons 
are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

A matter of great importance is the 
management of a bird when it comes 
back from a show. Being usually 
very hungry and thirsty, it will often 
gorge itself if allowed, and this may 
cause the crop to swell and produce 
that distressing complaint known as 
swelled crop. Give the bird first of all 
a little soft food and a very little water. 
Then after a while let it have a mode- 
rately small feed of corn and a little 
more water ; but ne^er allow it an 
unlimited supply of either. If the bird is going away 
to another show in a few days, it should not be let out 




Fig. 3. Upriglit Show 
Basliet. 
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in the open, but as constant confinement in a small exhibi- 
tion pen precludes exercise of any kind, the best plan 
is to put it out into a covered run or a cockerel-house. 
If it is not going to any more shows the bird may be 
let out into the breeding-pen or into any open run, but 
not at once. It must be remembered that it has been kept 
in warm rooms for some time, and if let out into the 
open during wintry weather would probably contract a 
severe cold. Therefore let it run in covered scratching- 
sheds for a few days until it gradually becomes hardened. 
Avoid over-showing, for the enforced confinement 
weakens the constitutions of stock birds. The amateur 
who has his way to make in the poultry fancy will un- 
doubtedly find it pay better to give more attention to 
breeding matters than to showing, at any rate for the 
first year or two. 



Chapter V, 

The Points of a Fowl. 

In the following chapters many terms are used that may 
be strange to beginners, so that a perusal of the list 
appended, and a study of the accompanying diagram, 
will be of great assistance in reading the descriptions. 

Back and Shoulders. — The top part of the body, the back 

extending to the saddle or cushion. 
Barring. — Broad marking across the feathers, as in 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Bean. — The bean-shaped tip of black on a duck's bill, 

as in Rouens. 
Beard. — A bunch of feathers under the throat. 
Bih. — A small tuft of feathers growing at the throat, 

forming a bib-like appendage, as in Houdans. 
Bill. — The beak of a duck. 
Breast. — The fore part of the bird, extending from the 

throat downwards to the point of the breast-bone. 
Breed. — A distinct class or race of fowls, often embracing 

many varieties. 
Broody. — A hen possessed of the brooding instinct, 

indicated by her sitting closely upon the nest, ruffling 

her feathers, and clucking. 
Cafe. — A term seldom used, to indicate the feathers under 

the base of the back hackles, between the shoulders. 
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Carriage. — Bearing, attitude, and style. 

Cariinciilated. — Plenty of small protuberances on a rose 

comb. 
Chick. — This word and chicken are used indiscriminately, 

the former generally denoting a very young bird, 

whilst a fowl may be called a chicken until it is 

twelve months old. 
Cock. — A male hatched before January ist of the current 

year.* 
Cockerel. — A male hatched on or after January ist of 

the current year.* 
Comb. — The red protuberance surmounting the head. 
Comh-lcadcr. — The pointed end or spike of a rose comb. 
Condition. — State of health, indicated by redness of face 

and brightness of plumage. 
Coverts. — See Tail-coverts and Wing-coverts. 
Crest, or Topknot. — A tuft of feathers on the head, vary- 
ing in formation and size. 
Crop. — The receptacle in which food is stored before 

digestion. 
Ciiskion.—i:hii posterior part of the back, generally 

applied to hens, but more properly used in the case of 

breeds that have a pronounced rising cushion, as in 

Cochins or Orpingtons. 
Deaf-cars. — Another name for ear-lol;)es. 
Diamond. — The wing-bay ; a term sometimes used by 

Game fanciers. 
Double Comb. — A term sometimes used to denote a rose 

comb. 
Double-laccd Feather. — Feather having an edging of 

ground-colour outside the true lacing, such as an 

edging of white outside black lacing in Silver Wyan- 

dottes. 



* These definitions apply to exhibition specimens. 
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Dubbed. — Comb, wattles, lobes, &c., removed, leaving the 
head clean and smooth, as in Game cocks. 

Ear-lobes. — Folds of skin hanging from the ears, white 
in some breeds, red in others. 
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Fig. 4. Diagram showing the chief Points of a Fowl. 

Face. — The bare skin round the eye. 

Flights, or Primaries. — The long flight-feathers of the 

wing that are tucked out of sight when the wing is 

closed. 
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Fluff. — The soft fluffy feathers about the thighs, very 

much pronounced in Cochins. 
Folded Comb. — A single comb falling over, as in Minorca 

hens. 
Foot-feather. — Stiff feathers on the feet, as in Brahmas 

and Cochins. 
Furnished. — When a bird is in full feather, with comb 

and other features properly developed, he may be 

said to be " well furnished." 
Gills. — Wattles ; this term is sometimes used to indicate 

the throat. 
Hackles. — The narrow feathers growing on the neck. 

Similar feathers on the saddle of the cock are called 

saddle-hackles. 
Hen. — A female hatched before January ist of the 

current year.* 
Hen-feathered, or Henny. — A male bird that resembles a 

hen in the absence of hackles and sickle-feathers, 

and in plumage generally, as in Sebright Bantams. 
Hock. — The knee or elbow joint of the leg. 
In-kneed. — The hocks standing near together, instead of 

well apart. 
Keel. — The ridge formed by the breast-bone properj as 

seen in Aylesbury ducks. 
Lacing. — A sharply-defined edging surrounding the 

feather, such as black edging round a white feather, 

as in Silver Wyandottes. 
Leader. — The spike at the end of a rose comb, either 

standing straight out, as in Hamburghs, or following 

the line of the head and neck, as in W\ andottes. 
Leg. — This term is used to denote only the scaly part, or 

shank, in a live fowl, whereas in a table fowl it refers 

to all the leg joints. 

* This definition applies to extiibition specimens. 
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Leg-feather. — Feathers on the legs or shanks, but more 

often used to denote the fluff, as on Cochins. 
Mealy Feather. — A term generally used in the case of buff 

fowls, denoting a feather in which minute spots of 

white are visible, giving an uneven appearance. 
Mossy Feather. — Feather in which the marking is indis- 
tinct. 
Mottling. — Smaller spots of colour at the end of feathers, 

evenly distributed, as in Anconas. 
Muffling, or Whiskers. — A bunch of feathers on each side 

of the face. 
Pea Comb. — A double comb, in the form of three peas, as 

in Brahmas. 
Pencilling. — Fine clear marking, either across the feath(^r, 

as in Hamburghs, or round the feather, as in Par 

tridge Wyandottes. 
Poult. — A young turkey. 
Primaries. — See Flights. 
Pullet. — A female hatched after January ist of the 

current year.* 
Rooster. — A cock. 
Rose Comb. — The broad comb, flat nn the head, as in 

Wyandottes and Hamburghs. 
Rump. — May descrilie either the cushion or the caudal 

appendage, commonlv known as the " parson's nose." 
Saddle. — The posterior part of the back, generally applied 

to cocks. 
Sappy Feather. — A white feather with a creamy or 

yellow tinge, often caused by the sap in the young 

feather. 
Secondaries. — The long wing-feathers that show when the 

wing is closed. 
Self -colour. — One whole colour throughout. 

* This definition applies to exhibition specimens. 
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Shaft. — The quill or stem of a feather. 

Shafty Feather. — Feather in which the quill is lighter in 

colour than the web. 
Shanks. — The joint of the leg below the hock, covered 

with scales. 
Shape. — Form and outline. 

Sheen. — The bright shiny surface of the feathers, produc- 
ing a beetle-green appearance in black fowls. 
Shoulders. — See Back and Shoulders. 
Sickles. — The long curved feathers of a cock's tail. 
Single Comb. — The narrow comb with serrations or spikes, 

as in Minorcas. 
Spangling. — A spot of colour at the end of each feather, 

as in Spangled Hamburghs, or of two colours, as in 

Spangled Orpingtons. 
Spur. — The sharp, horny substance on a cock's heel. 
Squirrel-tail. — Tail carried very high, above the perpen- 
dicular, and over the back. 
Stag. — A term sometimes used to indicate a young Game 

cock. 
Strain. — A race of fowls that have been bred carefully 

in order to develop and fix an individual character 

of its own that can be more or less relied upon. 
Striping. — Distinct striping down the feather, usually seen 

in hackles. 
Tail. — The long stiff feathers of the tail ; called the true 

tail in the cock. 
Tail-coverts. — The glossy curved feathers at the root of a 

cock's tail. Many are the same colour as the tail, 

and are sometimes called short sickles. 
Thighs. — The joint of the leg above the shanks, covered 

with feathers. 
Top-colour. — Colour on back and shoulders; usually 

refers to a cock. 
Topknot. — See Crest. 
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Tri'Coloitred. — A term applied to birds of a self-colour, 
and particularly buffs, in which the hackles and top, 
wing-bows, and bodv colour are of three distinct 
shades. 

Trio. — A cock or cockerel, with two hens or pullets. 

Under-colour. — The colour of the feathers beneath the 
surface when the feathers are lifted; generallv denot- 
ing the soft down at the root of the feather. 

JJndcrfarts. — The parts below the breast, between the 
legs, and extending back to the vent. 

V aricty. — A definite division of a breed, sometimes called 
a sub- variety. 

Vulture Hocks. — Long stiff feathers at the hock joints. 

Wattles. — Hanging folds of skin on each side of the base 
of the beak, larger in males. 

Web. — Denotes either the flat or plumed portion of the 
feather, or the flat skin between the toes. 

Well-worked Comb. — Plenty of carunculations or protu- 
berances on a rose comb. 

Whiskers. — See Muffling. 

Willow Legs. — Legs of willow colour, as in Modern Game 
varieties. 

Wing-bars. — Two lines of short stiff feathers across the 
wing, generally differing in colour from the rest of 
the wing, sometimes called wing-coverts, covering the 
roots of the longer wing-feathers. 

Wing-bay. — The triangular part of a folded wing between 
the wing-bar and the point of the wing. 

Wing-bozvs. — The shoulder part of the wing, above the 
wing-bars. 

Wing-butts. — The upper parts of the wing, sometimes 
called shoulder-butts. 

Wiiig-cover^s. — Broad feather forming the bar, and cover- 
ing the roots of the secondary quills. 

Wrv-tail. — Tail carried to one side. 



Chapter VI. 

"Brahmas and Cochins. 

These two breeds, both of Asiatic origin, may be said 
to have been the foundation of the modern poultry fancy 
in more ways than one. It is nearly sixty years since 
they were introduced, the Brahmas making their appear- 
ance in America about the same time as the Cochins came 
upon the scene in England, and at that time poultry-keep- 
ing was largely confined to mongr-els. The new breeds, as 
they were called, soon became the rage. Queen Victoria 
gave them her personal patronage, they were illustrated 
in the newspapers, and from all this there sprang the 
present-day popularity of prize poultry and shows. Now 
adays these breeds attract comparatively few, but they 
have served another purpose in taking a prominent part 
in the formation of several of our most popular modern 
composite varieties. 

^rahmcu. 

The Brahma of the present day is very different from 
the birds that were sent to England from America in 1853, 
the greatest dissimilarity being in the amount of lec;- 
feather, which has so greatly increased that the modern 
Brahma is much more heavily feathered than the Cochin 
was on its first introduction. To describe briefly the 
general characteristics of the Brahma, we may commence 
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with the comb, which should be of triple formation, i.e., 
composed of three distinct ridges, the comb following the 
line of the head, which should be well rounded, with the 
eye fairly prominent. The body is deep and squarely 
built, and broad and compact, with upright and bold 
carriage, the back being short and flat, with a cushion 
gently rising from about half-way between the base of 
the neck and the tail, which latter should be of medium 
length, the cock having rather short but well-curved 
sickles, and the hen having her quill feathers well spread 
out. The legs should be set well apart and should be 
very strong and of medium length. The feathering is 
of great importance. The lower feathers of the breast 
should nearly cover the thigh, behind which there should 
be abundant soft fluff, though not so prominent as on 
the Cochin. The leg all the way down should be well 
covered with feathers, and if possible without the heavy 
quill feathers on the hocks — the condition known as vul- 
ture hocks — these without plenty of soft feathers to cover 
them being objectionable. The feather extends down to 
the extremity of the middle and outer toes. The plumage 
altogether, though plentiful, is harder and closer than that 
of the Cochin. The shanks are yellow, face and lobes 
bright red, eye orange-red, and the standard weights are 
nib. for a cock, gVo. for a cockerel, gib. for a hen, and 
ylb. for a pullet. 

There are two varieties of the Brahma, Dark and Light. 
The Dark Brahma is of \ery striking appearance, the 
male differing considerably from the female. The cock 
should have a pure silvery-white head and neck-hackle, 
each feather having a broad and clear stripe of brilliant 
black do\vn the centre, without any white shaft if possible, 
the saddle-hackle being precisely the same, with the 
striping as distinct as possible. The back, shoulders, 
wing-bow, and wing-bay are all silvery-white, whilst the 

D 2 
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breast, under-parts of body, thigh, fluff, wing-bars, and 
tail should be brilliant black. According to the standard, 
white mottling or lacing is permissible on breast and fluff, 
but in the opinion of most breeders this is a fault that 
should be bred out, and pure brilliant black should be 
looked for in an exhibition cockerel, for the simple reason 
that if white-laced birds were tolerated in the show-pen, 
pullet-breeders, which are marked in this way, would be 
of as much merit as genuine cock-bred birds. A little 
white in the foot-feather is not so objectionable. 

The hen has a silvery-white head and neck-hackle 
striped with black, and a black tail, but the remainder of 
the plumage is pencilled with black or very dark grey 
on a ground of clear grey, the pencilling being clearly 
defined and following the outline of the feather. The 
bands of pencilling should be as numerous as possible, 
and on a finely-pencilled feather there are usually three 
distinct bands of black. The pencilling should extend 
all over the body-fluff and leg-feather, and the more dis- 
tinct the better, so long as the ground-colour is of a 
clear grey shade, though in the case of old hens a brownish 
tinge may be discernible. 

The sexual difference being so marked, double mating 
is necessary in breeding exhibition birds. In breeding 
cocks the male bird should be as typical as possible, with 
sound black breast and fluff and rich silvery top-colour, 
but his mates should be actual cock-bred birds and not 
show specimens. They should have boldly-striped hackles, 
but they will have no pencilling to speak of, and the 
general body-colour will be a dull grey, though we should 
prefer birds that showed some black shaft in the feathers. 
For breeding pullets the male to mate with exhibition 
females should show white lacing or edging round the 
black feathers on breast, fluff, and legs, as exenlv as 
possible, whilst if he shows some pencilling in hackle and 
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saddle so much the better. It is, however, absolutely 
essential that he be actually of pullet blood. The general 
characteristics of the breed must be observed, and birds 
should be selected also for shape and carriage, comb, 
and leg-feathering, which should be ample, without 
any excess of hock-feather. Avoid cocks with patches of 
red or brown, or with white in tail, and in order to 
maintain size use females that are well developed. 

The Light Brahma, whilst possessing the general 
characteristics of the breed, is a study in pure black and 
white, and male and female are ver\ much alike. The 
neck-hackle of the cock is silvery-white, with a clear 
broad stripe of black in each feather. The saddle-hackle 
may have a little striping, and in the case of heavily- 
striped neck-hackles this is difficult to avoid ; but a white 
saddle is preferable. The top and shoulders are white, 
and the breast and under-parts of the body should be 
pure white, though a little grey under-colour is no disquali- 
fication so long as it is not visible when the plumage is 
unruffled. The foot-feather may be either pure white or, 
as is more usual, white with some black mottling, and 
breeders are allowed a similar alternative as regards the 
tail, which may either be solid black or black edged 
with white, but the small tail-coverts should show some 
striping. In the wing, the primaries should be black 
or edged with white, and the secondaries white on outer 
web and black on a part of the inner web, the wing 
showing white when closed. In the hen there are only 
the usual sexual differences, the hackle being boldly striped 
with black, the tail black or laced with white, and the 
remainder of the body pure white, grey under-colour being 
permissible in the fluff, as well as black in the foot- 
feather, and the wings as in the cock. 

In breeding the Light Brahma there is no necessity to 
mate different pens to produce each sex, thanks to the 
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similarity in colour and marking between male and female. 
It is of great importance that head-points, shape, size, and 
foot-feather should be as perfect as possible, and in 
regard to colour care must be taken to avoid a yellow 
tinge. One of the greatest difficulties lies in getting the 
dense black striping of the hackle without patches of 
black among the plumage elsewhere, and it will be found 
that if two birds with very dense hackles and dark under- 
colour are mated together the progeny will usually show 
more black than is desirable, whilst if one breeds from 
birds that all have light under -colour there will be difficulty 
in getting the striping dense enough. One type can best 
be used to counteract the other, and a bird with ideal 
striping and good in other points need not be rejected 
even if it shows a good deal of black about the body, so 
long as it is mated with a bird with light under-colour. 

At the time Brahmas first came into notice they were 
rightly considered excellent winter layers, but being kept 
nowadays almost entirely for show purposes their useful 
qualities have been allowed to lapse, although it is signifi- 
cant that the breed has been utilised as the foundation of 
se^•eral of our most valuable composite varieties. 

Cochins. 

Cochins were first exhibited at Birmingham Show in 
1850, and they shared with Brahmas in the great boom 
in poultry-keeping. The first importation of which there 
is any reliable account came from Shanghai in 1847, and 
naturally since that time the breed has undergone con- 
siderable change, but whether for better or worse depends 
upon the way one looks at it, for though our modern 
Cochins are marvels of fancy -breeding, their utility 
qualities do not enjoy the repute they did in the early 
days. There are four recognised show varieties : Buff, 
Partridge, White, and Black. The two former were bred 
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from the original importations, of which we gather that 
some of the birds were light and others dark in colour. 
From the lighter birds a buff or lemon-coloured variety 
was produced, whilst the Partridges, with their elaborate 
markings, have been evolved from the dark birds. The 
Blacks appear to )\a.x& cropped up from among the afore- 
mentioned dark-coloured birds, and where there is black 
it is easy to understand the existence also of the white, 
this colour being a natural sport. 

The general characteristics of the Cochin differ con- 
siderably from those of the Brahma. In the first place 
the head is small and neat, and the comb is single, straight 
and upright, and evenly serrated. The general shape is 
broad, deep, massive, and rounded in appearance, the 
back being short and broad, with an abundant cushion, 
whilst the fluff should be so profuse as practically to hide 
the thighs. The plumage is all very soft and fluffy, and 
the carriage is bold, with the head carried rather forward, 
and the fore-part of the body rather low, giving an 
appearance of great bulk, an adult cock weighing about 
12'lb., a cockerel about lolb., a hen about lolb., and a 
pullet about 81b. The legs are bright yellow, the 
feathering being very prolific. 

The Buif Cochin is perhaps the most popular variety. 
Its plumage throughout should be of an even shade of buff, 
the exact shade being of minor importance, so long as it 
does not run too dark nor too light. There should be no 
black or white in tail or wings, and the under-colour 
should be as sound buff as that on top. In breeding Buff 
Cochins it is important to remember that the tendency 
is for the progeny to come lighter than the parents, and 
consequently in mating together birds of typical exhibition 
colour there would be considerable risk of producing 
comparatively poor-coloured chickens. White is the colour 
that must especially be guarded against. Many birds are 
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seen with very light or white under-colour, white shafts to 
the feathers, white in tail or wings, and mealiness — that 
is, minute specks of white in the buff. Such birds are not 
reliable breeders, and as they throw a greater amount of 
white in the progeny they should be avoided. Black is a 
fault in a show-bird, but in a breeder one need not mind 
a little black in tail, provided there is not too much of it, 
for in dark-coloured buff birds, such as make the most 
reliable breeders, it is very difficult to avoid the black. 
Select birds with sound buff plumage to the skin, and 
mate a dark -coloured cockerel, but not a red-backed one, 
with good show hens, and a show cock with darker- 
coloured females. 

The Partridge Cochin has practically the same colour- 
groupings and markings as the Dark Brahma, substituting 
orange, red, and brown for silvery-white and grey. The 
cock has an orange or golden-red hackle, commencing 
golden-red at the base and shading into orange about half- 
way down the feather, each feather having a glossy black 
stripe down the centre. The saddle-hackle should match 
this, and the back, shoulders and wing-bows should be 
rich dark red, the breast, fluff, under-parts, tail, and 
wing-butts being rich metallic black, and the wing-bav 
brown. The hen has a golden-yellow hackle, each feather 
being striped with glossy black, although a pencilled 
hackle is frequently seen. The remainder of the plumage 
is light brown, with fine but distinct pencilling following 
the outline of the feather. The legs are usually duskv 
yellow. 

This is one of the varieties in which double mating is 
necessary, and the case is very similar to that of the Dark 
Brahma. A cockerel for mating with exhibition pullets 
must be of a genuine pullet-breeding strain, and he should 
have brown edging or lacing on the black feathers of the 
breast, fluff, and foot-feather, whilst we should prefer to 
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see pencilling in the neck- and saddle-hackle instead of the 
clear black stripe. His colour need not be quite so bright 
as that of an exhibition bird, but the rtiost important 
point is that he must be bred from actual pullet-bred stock, 
and if possible we should always choose the son of a hen 
that breeds the best pullets. On the other hand, females 
for mating with an exhibition cock to produce good 
cockerels must have plenty of size, and good bold striping 
in the hackle without any shaftiness. The colour should 
not be too red, and pencilling is quite immaterial ; in fact, 
many of the best cock-breeding hens have no pencilling at 
all. A sound black tail, some black shaft in the breast 
and foot-feathers, and good-coloured legs are all desir- 
able, but the hens must, of course, be actually cock- 
breeders, and not merely mismarked pullet-breeders. 

White Cochins must be pure white in colour, without a 
trace of black or any yellow tinge, and in breeding it is, 
of course, necessary to select birds that are as sound in 
colour as possible. A bird that is really white to the 
skin all over is invaluable as a breeder, provided other 
characteristics are present. 

Black Cochins have plumage of a glossy green-black 
shade, and breeding-stock should possess this sheen in as 
great a degree as possible, all birds showing bronze colour 
being avoided. 

In breeding all varieties of Cochins it is most im- 
portant that the general characteristics of the breed should 
be observed. It is necessary to have neat, upright combs, 
with even serrations, plenty of foot-feather, and an abun- 
dance of fluff, for if breeding birds are lacking in this 
they will never produce chickens to catch the eye of a 
Cochin judge. Always select hens of good size. 



Chapter VII. 

Dorkings. 

The Dorking is the oldest English race of poultry, its 
distinguishing characteristics having been handed down 
from the time of the Romans. Four varieties are 
recognised for exhibition purposes : the Dark or Coloured, 
the Silver- Grey, the White, and the Cuckoo. There is an 
old variety known as the Red, for which no standard has 
been drawn up, and which is nowadays seldom kept, and 
then for table purposes only, although birds of the 
original strains are of a very high standard of usefulness. 
All Dorkings should be massive in appearance, 
the body being bulky, deep and square, and the car- 
riage of the cock noble and stately, with the breast long, 
deep, and broad, and the back very wide ; the thighs short 
and stout ; the legs short, pure white, clean, and stout, with 
the spur inside, the feet having five toes, well separated 
and developed ; the tail well expanded, erect, large, flow- 
ing, and the feathers broad ; the wings large and well 
clipped up ; the head rather broad in skull, but free from 
coarseness, the comb being either an evenly-serrated 
single, which stands upright in the cock and falls over 
to one side in the hen, or a straight, well-spiked rose, 
even and square in front. Darks may have either a single 
or a rose comb, Silver-Greys only single, and Whites and 
Cuckoos rose. The beak should be strong and rather 
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short; the ear-lobes iong, pendent, and bright red, the 
wattles very long, broad, and rounded. The weight varies 
somewhat in the different varieties, but the standard puts 
the weight of a cockerel at from g\h. to lolb., of a cock 
at from i2lb. to 141b., of a pullet at from 71b. to 81b., 
and of a hen at from gib. to lolb. Although the birds 




Fig, 5. Pair of Dark Dorkings and Silver-Grey Hen. 



are bulky and heavy, the bone of a Dorking should be 
fine. Coarseness is objectionable. 

The Dark or Coloured Dorking (Fig. 5) has, in the 
cock, a white or straw-coloured neck-hackle with black 
striping, and saddle-hackle to match. The back is of 
various shades of white, black-and-white, or grey, with 
sometimes a mixture of maroon, and the wing-bow white, 
or a mixture of white and black, or grey. The wing-bars 
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are glossy black, as is the large and flowing tail, and the 
breast and underparts are also black, without any trace 
of white. In the hen the hackle may be either white or 
pale straw, with stripings of black or grey. The breast 
is salmon-red, with tips of dark-grey or black to each 
feather, and the rest of the body is very dark-brown, 
nearly black, the shaft of the feather being dull white. 
In breeding this variety there is no necessity to resort to 
double-mating, as good specimens of either sex can be 
bred from one pen. Many people prefer a light-coloured 
bird for breeding rather than a dark-coloured one, mainly 
on the ground that the progeny have better coloured legs. 
This is an important feature in all Dorkings. Birds for 
breeding must have pure white legs, stout and free from 
feathers, with the five toes well developed and spread out, 
and the toe-nails perfectly white. Beyond this, choose 
hens of good bulk, with deep square bodies and well- 
developed combs, and with good rich colour, and mate 
them with a male bird that is perfectly sound in his black, 
besides possessing other good qualities. 

In the Silver-Grey Dorking the neck-hackle of the 
cock is pure silvery-white, a narrow grey stripe being per- 
missible, with saddle-hackle to match. The back and 
shoulders are also pure silvery-white, and the wing-bar, 
breast, underparts, and tail lustrous black. The hen 
(Fig. 5) has a silvery-white hackle, with a narrow black 
stripe in the broad part of each feather, a rich salmon-red 
breast, shading to pale grey on the thighs, body and 
wings of clear silvery-grey, peppered or pencilled finely 
with grey of a darker shade, and a dark-grey tail with 
black feathers on the inside. Double mating is not neces- 
sary in breeding this variety, although it is practised by 
some people. A male bird with perfectly sound breast 
and underparts, if mated with females that are not of too 
light a shade, will produce good chickens of both sexes. 
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but when the hens in the breeding-pen are light in colour 
there is a danger of grizzle-breasted cockerels. The alter- 
native is to mate exhibition cocks with hens of very dark 
body-colour for cock-breeding, and grizzle-breasted cocks 
with lighter-coloured hens for pullet-breeding, though the 
present fashion is for darker-coloured hens than such a 
mating would be likely to produce. 

The W/iiie Dorking should have white plumage, 
free from any yellow or straw tinge, and the colour 
should be pure to the skin. This is most important in 
selecting breeders, and the other noteworthy points are 
shape and legs, and the form of the comb, which should 
be of the rose pattern, evenly set, and with the spike 
standing straight out behind and not following the line 
of the head. 

The Cuckoo Dorking has barred plumage, the ground- 
colour being light bluish-grey, and the bands across each 
feather a darker shade of bluish-grey. The barring 
should be uniform all over the body, and the colours 
should merge without any hard line of separation. The 
variety is now seldom bred, but the same rules apply to 
its breeding for colour and marking as to the breeding of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 






Chapter VIII. 

Langshans. 

The Langshan is of Chinese origin, and when first intro- 
duced into this country it was generally supposed to be a 
direct branch of the Cochin family, possessing all the 
points of an inferior Cochin, such as deficiency of 
feather, length of leg, and fulness of tail. Whilst it is 
extremely probable that the Cochin and the Langshan 
had a common origin, the fact remains that the latter 
breed, as it was brought to England, was of consider- 
able antiquit)", and certainly not a mere sport from the 
Cochin. But the Langshan has undergone a consider- 
able change at the hands of English breeders. Originally 
a bird of square and cobby type, with shanks of medium 
length, the type has gradually been altered until we have 
birds equalling the Modern Game in length of shank. The 
reason generally given for the change is that the appear- 
ance of the Orpington made it necessary for Langshan 
breeders to strike out in a distinctive line, and though the 
Modern Langshan is a triumph of the breeder's skill, there 
has naturally been much controversy concerning it. A 
section of breeders favouring the original type, headed 
by the late Miss Croad, whose family has been con- 
nected with Langshans since they were first imported, 
ha\'t' maintained a stout ojjposition to Ihc iNlodern type, 
with the result that a club has been formed to encourage 
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the breeding of the old type, so that at the present time 
there are actually four varieties of Langshans bred, ex- 
hibited, and standardised, viz., the Modern Blacks, 




Modern Hen, Modern Cock. 

Fig. 6. Langshans. 



Croad Hen 



Pure (Croad) Blacks, Blues, and Whites, the last two 
being bred to the Modern type. 

The Modern Langshan (Fig. 6) is tall and alert, with 
graceful, upright carriage. A young bird appears to be 
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taller than an adult, because the fulness and depth of 
body do not thoroughly develop the first year. The shanks 
are long, but a bird must be strong on the leg, and active 
withal. When the Modern type first came into being 
many specimens were weak on the leg, and many of them 
very heavy in bone, whereas a good bird should be com- 
paratively fine in bone, with clean-cut limbs. The shanks 
are slightly feathered with a fringe that extends on the 
outer sides down to the outer toe. The head is carried 
erect, with a small single comb, evenly serrated, and 
standing upright. Ear-lobes and wattles are of medium 
size. The body is large and deep, broad at the shoulders, 
with a long breast-bone, and the wings are carried close to 
the sides, whilst the tail of the cock is carried rather high, 
with gracefully curved sickles. The plumage is exceed- 
ingly hard and close. Cockerels weigh about 81b., cocks 
lolb., pullets 61b., and hens 81b. 

Black is the most popular colour, and in this variety 
the plumage must be sound black throughout, with bril- 
liant beetle-green sheen, this characteristic having been 
bred to wonderful perfection. The face, lobes, and 
wattles are red, the beak should be black or dark horn 
colour, and the eye dark hazel or black, though usually 
the darker the eye the more is the bird valued. The 
shanks are black, of a dark-grey shade, becoming lighter 
with age, whilst the toe-nails are white, and the under- 
parts of the feet are pink, the same colour showing be- 
tween the scales, between the toes, and down the outer 
side of the shanks. In breeding this variety there is no 
necessity to mate separate pens to produce either sex. 
One properly-mated pen will produce both cockerels and 
pullets, and where one's birds possess faults one must 
strive to counteract them. As a rule, two-year-old hens 
make the best breeders, and these should be large, shapely 
specimens with good carriage, but fine in bone, with neat. 
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evenly-serrated combs, eyes as dark as possible, well- but 
not heavily-feathered shanks, nice and wide between the 
thighs, and of good colour. The cock should alwajs 
have good colour, with an especially brilliant tail, and 
he should have a good dark eye, strong and straight 
limbs, and close plumage. As a general rule, it is better 
to sacrifice colour in the female, and such points as comb, 
size, and shape in the male, when something has to be 
sacrificed. 

The White Langshan has pure white plumage, white 
beak, dark or black eye, grey legs, white toe-nails, and 
the same presence of pink about the feet and legs as in 
the Black variety. In breeding, the same general lines 
may be followed, except that the plumage should be as 
pure white as possible, with a silvery sheen. 

The Blue Langshan has plumage similar to that of the 
Andalusian. In the cock the neck- and saddle-hackles, 
back, wing-bow, and tail are a very rich ajid deep slate 
colour with purple sheen ; the remainder of the plumage 
and that of the hen is slaty-blue, as clear as possible, 
each feather being laced with a darker shade of slate, the 
hieing as clearly defined as possible. The beak is dark 
horn, eye dark hazel or black, and legs a medium 
shade of grey. The chief difficulties in breeding this 
variety arise from the colour and lacing. As is natural 
in a breed in which white and black were the foundations, 
both these colours occur very frequently, and it is not un- 
usual to produce twenty or thirty per cent, of black or 
white chickens. It is safer to attempt to arrive at a happy 
medium in the matter of colour by mating light and dark 
together, than to form a breeding-pen of specimens of the 
actual colour desired. It will be found that a dark- 
coloured cock with clearly-defined lacing will usually mate 
well with rather light-coloured hens, and this mating may 
produce the better cockerels, whilst dark-coloured, clearly- 
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laced hens should be mated with a male rather lighter 
than the exhibition type. 

The Original or Croad Langshan (Fig. 6) differs from 
the Modern mainly in length of limb, and to a less 
degree in plumage. In place of the stiltiness and hard 
Game-like plumage of the Modern we have a large-bodied, 
well-balanced bird, with graceful, upright carriage, but 
moderate length of limb, rich-coloured plumage, fairly 
close, but scarcely as tight as in the Modern variety. That 
this type is more useful than the INlodern is perhaps a very 
reasonable assumption, seeing that for some years it has 
been bred entirely for utility purpo.ses, but recently it has 
again been brought into prominence as an exhibition fowl, 
and breeders will, whilst conserving its distinguishing 
characteristics, probably find their greatest task lie in the 
direction of producing more brilliant plumage. 



Chapter IJT. 

Orpingtons. 

Under this name are included several composite varieties 
whicli, while possessing no common origin, have been 
bred to the same general characteristics, with the excep- 
tion of colour; or rather we might say that the standard 
drawn up has credited the same qualities of form and 
shape to each of the several varieties. The Orpington 
fowls were introduced by the late ^Nlr. William Cook, 
a well-known Kentish poultry farmer, the first being the 
Black, which is said to have been produced by crossing 
a Minorca cock with Black Plymouth Rock hens and 
mating the pullets of this cross with clean-legged Lang- 
shan cockerels. A few years later (in 1894), the Buff was 
exploited, and aroused considerable discussion, mainly 
on the ground that the name " Orpington " having already 
been given to the original Black it should not be again 
used for a variety that possessed none of the same blood. 
It is no discredit to INIr. Cook to state that in again using 
the name he had business motives in view ; and as 
the general public, recognising that a valuable new \ariety 
had come upon the scene, apparently cared nothing about 
the name, the Orpington group has still further been en- 
larged, first by the White — which for some time was also 
known as the Albion — and then by the Diamond Jubilee, 
the Spangled, and the Cuckoo. 

E 2 
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The general characteristics are the same in all varieties 
of Orpingtons, the shape being cobby and compact, with 
erect and graceful carriage. The breast is broad and 
deep, the back short, with broad shoulders, the saddle 
rising slightly in the cock, whilst in the hen the cushion 
rises sufficiently to give the back a short and graceful 
curved appearance. The tail is of medium size, and 
both thighs and shanks are short and stout, the feet 
having four toes. The plumage should be hard and 
close, and birds should be of large size, cocks about gib. 
or lolb., cockerels about 81b., hens ylb. or 81b., and 
pullets 61b. or 71b. There are both single- and rose- 
combed varieties, either being recognised by the standard, 
though it is usual to see the rose combs only in Blacks and 
Buffs. The single comb is of medium size, upright, and 
evenly serrated ; wattles are of medium length ; lobes red. 
The skin and flesh of all Orpingtons should be white. 

The original Orpington, the Black, has black plumage 
with a green lustre, and without any white or coloured 
feathers. Both beak and shanks should be black, and 
the eye black with dark-brown iris. Size, shape, and 
brilliance of lustre are the principal points to strive for, 
and in breeding for exhibition it is desirable to select hens 
excelling as far as possible in size and shape, whilst the 
male bird should possess particularly rich colour, the 
sheen being actually green, and not a purple tinge. Both 
sexes may be bred from one pen, and among the points 
to avoid in breeding-stock are white or coloured feathers, 
too much fluff, long shanks and thighs, narrow bodies, 
and absence of the characteristic shape, in addition to 
malformation of combs, white or yellow in lobes, or legs 
any other colour than black — except in old birds, the legs 
of which become slate colour. To produce the largest 
specimens it is better to breed from adult stock, or, at any 
rate, from adult hens, rather than from yearlings. 
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The Buff Orpington (Fig. 7), according to the origina- 
tor, was produced by mating Gold-Spangled Hamburgh 
cocks with Dark Dorking hens, the pullets of this cross 
being again mated with Buff Cochin cocks. The colour 




Fig. 7. Pair of Buff Orpingtons. 



is rich buff throughout; any shade is permissible, from 
lemon to rich buff, avoiding washiness or actual redness, 
and it must be level throughout, allowing only for the 
lustre on the cock's hackle and saddle, and for a slightly 
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richer shade on the wing-bow. The beak is white or 
horn colour, the eye red or brown, and the shanks white, 
Owing to the difficulty in producing birds of sound and 
level colour, shape has not received so much attention in 
this variety, and at some of the more important shows in 
recent years winners have been selected for colour alone, 
the shape being quite contrary to the standard. So much 
has been said and written on this point that there must 
now be a gradual change in this respect, though we doubt 
if Buffs will possess shape equal to that of the Blacks for 
many years. 

To breed a Buff Orpington absolutely sound and level 
in colour is a sufficiently ditficult feat to make good speci- 
mens of this variety very valuable, and when the general 
characteristics of the breed can be secured as well there 
i.3 no lack of reward for the successful breeder. The 
number of sound-coloured Buffs, however, is compara- 
tively small, and of the defects that so constantly occur 
the most serious is white plumage or under-colour. The 
presence of white is natural in all buff-coloured fowls, so 
that it needs to be persistently stamped out, and where 
there is any indication of white in the breeding-stock, 
especially if they are young birds, there is certain to be a 
greater proportion in the progeny. Black is another 
foreign colour very prevalent among Buffs, and need not 
be so seriously considered when it is onlv found to a 
moderate extent in the tail and flights ; but dark under- 
colour or black ticking in the hackle should be avoided. 

In breeding Buff Orpingtons it is desirable to bear in 
mind that the tendency of the progeny is to be lighter in 
colour than the parent stock. Double mating is found 
to produce the best results, and in breeding exhibition 
cockerels we should choose a male as sound and level in 
colour as possible, and a shade darker or more solid in 
buff than the medium oxhibifion colour. He should 
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have the same sound colour right through to skin, he 
should not show a trace of white about him, and as little 
black as possible in tail and flights, whilst he should not 
be red on the shoulder. With him should be mated some 
large, shapely hens of a nice medium colour, free from 
white, and with good buff tails. Both sexes should have 
neat, shapely combs, and white legs quite free from 
feathers. For pullet-breeding the male bird should be 
of a darker shade, such as would not be of any use for 
show, but le\'el all over and sound in under -colour. His 
mates also should be rather darker than the exhibition 
type, with good tails and flights. The fault most to be 
avoided is white in any part of the plumage. As Buffs 
get older they become lighter and more mealy or patchy 
in colour ever\- year, and the colour is soon spoiled by the 
weather unless they are sheltered. 

The White Orpington, which was formerly also known 
as the Albion, is a most useful and beautiful variety, 
and appears likely to become as popular as any. The 
plumage should be pure snow-white throughout, and 
free from any foreign colour, the beak should be white 
or horn colour, and the legs white. In breeding it is 
necessary to choose birds as good in type as possible, 
whilst colour should be pure in its snowy whiteness. Both 
sexes may be bred from one pen, and from birds of estab- 
lished strains, of good type, and pure in colour a good 
percentage of winners may be produced. 

The Diamond Jubilee Orfington (Figs. 8 to 12) has a 
white or horn-coloured beak, red or brown eye, and pinky- 
white shanks and feet, although for the present a little 
horn colour about the legs and feet is not a disquali- 
fication. The plumage is black, white, and bright 
mahogany in equal proportions, evenly distributed to 
a\'oid patchiness or fine ticking. The standard says : 
" For the cock, neck-hackle mahogany, with black stripe 





Saddle-hacklk. Neck-hacki,e. 

Figs. 8 and 9. Feather* of Diamond Jubilee Orpington Cock- 
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mahogany, of same shade as 
match neck-hackle; back to 



and white tip ; the shaft 
feather ; saddle-hackle to 
follow neck and saddle; 
breast mahogany, with 
black spangle and white 
tip, the three colours well 
broken and showing in 
equal proportions ; wing- 
bow to follow hackle; 
wing-bar black ; secon- 
daries mahogany, black 
and white; flights the 
same, but with more 
white; tail-sickles white, 
or black and white ; true 
tail-feathers the same ; 
coverts black, edged with 
mahogany, black and 
white ; thighs and fluff to 
follow breast. In the 
hen the head and neck 
should match the cock, 
allowing for difference of 
sex; body, breast, and 
back mahogany, with 
black spangles and white 
tips, the shaft mahogany, 
of same shade as feather, 
the three colours well 
broken, and showing in 
equal proportions, to give 
as uniform an effect as 
possible. The wings are the same as the body, with flights 
like those of the cock ; thighs and fluff should follow the 
breast, and the tail has the same colouring as the true 







Fig. 10. Breast-feather of Diamond 
Jubilee Orpington Goci£. 
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tail-feathers of the cock." There 
is considerable difficulty in breeding 
a well-broken, good-coloured speci- 
men, and at the present time well- 
marked birds are very rare. White 
is a colour that has a tendency to 
come out more strongly in successive 





Fig. II. Hackle of Diamond 
Jubilee Orpington Hen. 

The tip of the feather is 
white, the body is black, and 
the shaft and fringe are chest- 
nut. 



Fig. 12. Body-feather of Diamond 
Jubilee Orpington Hen, 

The feather is tipped ■ first with 
white and then wlih a narrow bar 
of black, the body of the feather 
being chestnut, with Jin. of black 
next the fluff. 



generations, and if both 
male and female in the 
breeding-pen carried much 
white it would in all pro- 
bability run to excess in the 
progeny. It is better to 
select a male that has well- 
broken colour, with regular 
white ticking, and to mate 
him with hens that are 
rather short of white but 
with the other colours as 
evenly broken as possible. 
The general characteristics 
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of the breed should not be overlooked, and the hens 
especially should possess good size and shape. 

The Spangled Orpington has a black or black-and- 
white beak, brown eye, and black-and-white mottled legs 
and feet, with white toe-nails. The plumage is black 
tipped with white, the general effect being a bird in which 
the two colours appear to be evenly distributed, although 
on examination each feather is found to be merely tipped 
with white. In breeding we again have to avoid the excess 
of white that is generally the result of mating together 
birds that carry it in any quantity. We should, therefore, 
recommend a male bird with even spangling, and with 
good black sickles tipped with white, to be mated with 
hens on the dark side, and with very light ticking (though 
even) all Over the body. General characteristics must be 
looked after as in the former case. 

The Cuckoo Orpington, the latest variety of this 
popular breed, possesses the general characteristics of the 
Orpington together with the attractive barred plumage 
of the Plymouth Rock — a combination that should gain 
for the variety a prominent place among show breeds, and 
assure its popularity for general utility purposes. 
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Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks. 

These two breeds, which are among the most popular 
at the present day, are a living testimony to the skill and 
originality of American breeders, for both were fashioned 
and introduced in the United States. They possess the 
merit of great hardiness, and their useful qualities have 
had as much to do with their popularity as their fancy 
charms. 

It may be explained that in America yellow legs 
are preferred to white legs for table fowls, and that all 
the popular American breeds possess yellow legs, with 
the accompaniment of yellow skin and fat. 

Ve/yandotfes. 

The Wyandotte first made its appearance under that 
name about the year 1880, although for some years pre- 
viously laced birds had been bred in America under 
various titles. The name is taken from one of the oldest 
tribes of North-American Indians, and it was the Silver- 
Laced variety that was the first of this great family. 
The Gold-Laced followed in a few years, and for some 
time these were the only two \-arieties. Then a race of 
Whites were bred from sports thrown by Silvers, nnd very 
quickly the family wa.s increased by the addition of the 
Partridges, Buffs, Buff-Laced and Blue-Laced, Silver- 
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Pencilled, Columbians, and Blacks, whilst Cuckoos and 
Piles have been bred. 

The general characteristics of all these varieties are 
the same. We have birds of good medium size, the 
weight running to about 8^1b. in cocks, ylb. in cockerels, 
7 lb. in hens, and 61b. in pullets, with the general 
shape and carriage, the rounded breast, and the broad 
short back of the Brahma, but with clean yellow 
legs totally devoid of feather, and a neat-fitting rose 
comb of moderate size, with spike following curve of neck. 
Shape and carriage must be highly considered, and it 
is unfortunate that they ha\-e too often been sacrificed in 
the endeavour to secure other qualities. 

The Silver-Laced Wyandotte has a horn-coloured beak 
and bright bay eye, with bright red face, wattles, and 
lobes, as in all the other varieties. In the cock, the neck- 
hackle and saddle-hackle are silvery-white, with a clear 
black stripe through the centre of each feather. The 
back and wing-bow are silvery-white, the wing-coverts 
are evenly laced with black on a white feather, forming 
two distinct bars, and the secondaries and flights are black 
on the outer web and white edged with black on the inner 
web. The feathers on the breast are laced with dense 
black round the white web, the tail-feathers are all black 
with a rich green sheen, and the fluff is black or dark 
slate, with as much clear lacing as possible down the 
thighs, whilst the under-colour throughout is dark slate. 
The lacing must be as clear and distinct as possible, and 
the black should be perfectly dense, whilst the white 
should be free from mossiness or peppering of black spots. 
In the hen we have the same kind of neck-hackle, a black 
stripe in the centre of a silvery-grey feather, whilst the 
remainder of the body is clearly, finely, and evenly laced 
with black on a white ground, with dark slate fluff and 
under-colour. Feathers are shown in Figs. 13 to 18. 
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Although Silvers have heen I)red for upwards of 
t\venty-fi\'C years, it is still a 
\exy difficult matter to breed a 
specimen approaching anything 
like perfection, for the reason 
that there is sri much to be 
sought after. In the cock there 
is the difficulty of getting the 
pure sihery-white top-colour 
together with the clear and 
sound breastdacing, whilst in 





Neck-Hackle. BREAbT. 

Figs. 19 and 14. Feathers of Silver-Laced Wyandotte Cock. 
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the hen the difficulty in pro- 
ducing sharply-defined lacing, 
sound and rich in black and 
running all round the feather, 
without any of the objection- 
able mossiness or peppering 
among the white, is such that 
unfortunately many pullets are 
subjected to trimming in order 
to remo\e faulty feathers. In 
some cases weak lacing on the 
breast is a serious fault, whilst 
in others there is the defect 
of double-lacing, the feathers 
having an edging of white dis- 





Fig. 16. Breast-feather of Silver- 
Laced Wyandotte Hen. 



Fig. 15. Hackle of Silver- 
Laced Wyandotte Hen. 



tinctly discernible outside the 
black. 

In breeding this variety 
it is necessary to resort to 
double mating, and to ha\e 
separate strains for produc- 
ing cockerels and pullets. In 
a pen of cockerel -breeders 
the male should have par- 
ticularly good top colour, 
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with rather heavier lacing than 
one would choose in a show bird, 
but both colours should be per- 
fectly sound, and his tail should 
be free from any trace of white. 





Fig. 18. Cushion-feather of Silver- 
Laced Wyandotte Hen. 



Fig. 17. Shouldcr-fealhcr 
of Silver-Laccd Wyan- 
dotte Hen. 



The hens to run with 
him .should cdnie Inim a 
cockerel strain and be of 
good size and shape. They 
should ha\e clearh- and 
openly-laced breasts, and 
should also Vie well laced 
on the wings, but we 
prefer them to run light 
on the shoulders, and we 
do not object to mossiness 
I in the cushion, so long as 
the tail is black. For 
pullet-breeding the male 
bird should come from a 
pullet strain, and he 
should carry as much 
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lacing as possible. The laced feathers will run right 
down the breast and up over his shoulders, and they 
should also show up among the tail-coverts, whilst we 
consider some white in tail rather a virtue than a fault. 
Such a bird should be mated with the best hens obtain- 
able. They should be as clear in colour and as sound 
as possible ; in fact, good show specimens. Combs should 
always be good, especially on the male side, whilst size 
and shape are most important in the hen. 

The Gold-Laced Wyaftdotte is the counterpart of 
the Silver, with the substitution of rich golden-bay 
in place of silvery-white or white, so that it is unnecessary 
to go into a detailed description. The colour of Gold 
Wyandottes has, however, varied somewhat in recent years, 
and whilst at times very dark top-coloured cocks have 
been in favour, at other times preference has been shown 
for the more correct gold top-colour. The dark or maroon 
tops were the result of the endeavour to produce richer 
ground-colour in the lacing, and with the lighter tops we 
have to be satisfied with a somewhat paler shade in ihe 
body. In the hens there is great difficulty in getting the 
same shade of gold all over the body ; the wings usually 
come a decidedly richer shade than the cushion and 
breast, and this can only be remedied in time by very 
strict selection. 

The same rules for breeding may be adopted as those 
given in the case of Silver-Laced, but as regards colour 
it may be added that, as the general tendency among 
pullets is for the progeny to become lighter than the 
parents, it is advisable to select birds of rich colour, more 
especially on the breast and cushion, whilst in cockerel- 
breeding we prefer the male bird of a good standard 
colour and the females rich on the breast as well as on 
the shoulders. 

The White Wyandotte (Fig. 19) was originally, as has 

r 
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been said, a sport from tlie Sih'er-Laced. It shoiilr! ha\-e 
a bright \t'llow beak and pure wliite plumage. As the 
purity of plumage is a most important feature, one must 
avoid using birds for breeding that are of a yellow cast. 
There is no necessity for double mating in this case, but 




Fig. 19. Pair of White WyandolUs. 



the points lo be sought for are size and shape, which 
should fie espreiaby mai'ked in the females ; comb, which 
should be good in both sexes, and particularly in the cock ; 
in addition to colour. The finest-coloured chickens are 
bred from white-skinned parents, but selection on these 
lines has led to somewhat pale leg-colour, so that, as in 






Saddle-hackle of Cock. 
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Figs. 20 (o 22. Feathers of Partridge 



Neck-hackle of Cock. 
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many other cases, it will be 
seen that it is difficult to 
attain one point without 
sacrificing another. The 
White Wyandotte has 
become one of the most 
popular of this large 
family, and has made 
many friends by reason of 
its general usefulness as 
well as its exhibition 
qualities. 

The Partridge Wyan- 
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Fig. 24, Bresst-feather of 
Pullet - breeding Partridge 
Wyandotte Cock. 



Fig. 23. Thigh-feather of Pullet- 
breeding Partridge Wyandotte Cock. 

dotte is to all intents and pur- 
poses a Partridge Cochin with 
the shape, clean legs, and rose 
comb of the \\'\andotte. In 
each sex the colour and markings 
are the same as those of the 
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Partridge Cochin, and the 
method of breeding is very 
much tire same, allowance 
being made for the general 
characteristics of the Wyan- 
dotte. A general fault in this 
variety lies in the dark legs 
of the pullets, which are, of 
course, inherited from the 
Cochin, and in breeding for 
exhibition pullets it is wise to 
avoid females that ha\e ver_\ 
dark-coloured legs. Double 





Fig. 26. Breast-feather of Par- 
tridge Wyandotte Hen. 



Fig, 25. Cushion -feather of 
Partridge Wyandotte Hen. 



mating is absolutelv necessarv, 
and it is most imjXjrtant to keep 
strains distinct, for a cockerel 
to breed good pullets must come 
from a good pullet-breeding 
strain, and a pullet to produce 
show cockerels must spring 
from actual cock-breeders. The 
main points to look for in a 
pullet-breeding cockerel aree^-en 
mottling on the breast and fluff, 
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taking the form of fine lacing 
round the feather rather ihaji 
ticking, wliilst the neck- and 
saddle liackles should show 
traces of [lencilling. A cock- 
breeding female should ha\'e a 
denselv-striped hackle, shapeh' 
comb, and plentv of size and 
good shajie, with no pencilling 
to speak of, but a fairlv rich 
colour. Feathers of this \arietv 
are shown in Figs. 20 to 28. 
The Partridge Wyandotte has 






Fig. 27. Hackle of Cock- 
breeding Partridge Wyan- 
dotte Hen. 

come prominently to the front of 
late, and specimens have made 
\-erv high prices. ^165 ha\ing 
been paid for a cockerel, in addi- 
tion to sums of ^80, ^75. and 
_;^65. Alth<iugh these prices are 
exceptional. Partridge W'yandottes 
of guild a\"erag<' qualit\ sell \er\ 
well, and in addilion to their exhi- 
Fig. 28. Body - feather of bition qualities they rank as one 

Cock-breeding Partridge r ..i i j* ._ i „ 

Wyandotte Hen. C'f the hardiest general-purpose 
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varieties. One trait in tlieir fa\our is the tendency, in 
the case of females, to moult out better and sharper in 
l^encilling every year up to a certain stage, so that the 
show career of a good bird may last for four or five years. 

The Silver-Pencilled Wyandotte is the counterpart of 
the Dark Brahma, just as the Partridge is of the Par- 
tridge Cochin, and between the Silver-Pencilled and the 
Partridge the only difference is in the colour, the cock 
ha\-ing silvery-white in the place of orange and bright 
red, whilst the hen has grey ground-colour instead of 
brown. Breeding must be carried on on the same lines, 
and the same general rules should be followed as are 
gi\en in the case of the Dark Brahma, allowing, of course, 
for Wyandotte character, shape, comb, and legs. The 
legs of the pullets err on the side of darkness as in the 
Partridge variety, and in both cases it is not unusual to 
find a few small feathers or fluff on the legs. This fault 
will probably occur for some years, but it has already 
been so reduced that by breeding from related stock that 
are quite clear in legs only a few chickens will show any 
sign of fluff. This variety has become fairlv popular, and 
in this and the Partridge we have two very attractive 
Wyandottes, differing in markings from the laced varieties, 
but comparing in colour with the Silver and Gold. 

The Jihiff Wyandotte has never enjoyed much popu- 
larity, and has lost much of the favour it once enjoyed. 
The colour should be buff throughout, of a level shade, 
and specimens are bred to a high degree of excellence, so 
far as colour is concerned, though there is a good deal of 
variation in shape. There is less difficulty in breeding a 
rich-coloured buff free from white in breeds that have 
yellow skin than in a white-skinned breed like the Buff 
Orpington ; but in breeding Buff Wyandottes it is easier 
to produce good pullets from dark-coloured cockerels and 
good cockerels from lighter-coloured breeders than to 
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produce both sexes from one mating. Breeding-stock 
should have as little black in tail and flights as possible, 
and white feathers should be avoided entirely. 

The Buff-Laced and Blue-Laced Wyandoties have a 
common origin, but must be bred distinct on account of 
the objection to blue in the hackle or lacing of the Buff- 
Laced. Although a number of strains of each variety 
have been produced, the general plan was to cross the 
Golden and White varieties, but it is possible that other 
breeds were also utilised. 

For the first few years after their introduction 
Buff-Laced \Y yandottes were bred with blue hackles and 
with blue edging to the lacing, and in consequence both 
varieties were often produced from one pen ; but the 
modern Buff-Laced should be quite free from blue, and a 
blue-hackled female should be penalised as much as a 
black-tailed cock. In markings both these varieties are 
similar to the Gold- and Silver-Laced, but the feathers 
of the Buff-Laced are buff with white lacing. The cock 
should have a buff hackle striped with white, but usuallv 
breeders ha\-e to be content with white ticking instead of 
striping. The back, shoulders, and wing-bow should be 
rich buff, but not too dark, and the tail, fluff, and under- 
colour pure white, whilst the wing-bars and breast should 
be laced, as we have indicated. The hen has a buff 
hackle striped with white, a white tail, and the remainder 
of her feathers are rich buff of a level colour clearlv laced 
with white. 

This variet) is a long way from being perfect, and 
breeders invariably get a great many mismarked chickens, 
even with the most careful mating. In breeding this 
variety there is at present no necessit\ to practise double 
mating, and the beginner will find it quite suflicient for 
his purpose to ha\-e one pen. But in order to produce 
good ground-colour and clear lacing he will find it 
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necessary to breed from darker-coloured birds than he 
would put in the show-pen. The cock should have a rich- 
coloured hackle and rich ground-colour to his breast, but 
with this he is apt to have a very dark top, which should 
l)e avoided. The hens also should be rich in ground- 
colour, and both sexes should be free from blue or black. 

The Blue-Laced Wyandotte has become more popular. 
It may be compared to the Buff-Laced, but with rich gold 
ground-colour and violet-blue lacing. The cork's top 
and shoulders are gold, and in both sexes the hackle is 
gold striped with blue, and the tail blue. Here, again, 
breeders invariably produce a number of mismarked 
chickens, and as the blue in this breed is made up by cross- 
ing white and black, the former colour is apt to appear in 
wholly white chickens, whilst it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to breed a bird free from black in the hackle 
and round the lacing, especially on breast and wing. In 
blue varieties as a rule the desirable shade of colour is 
produced by mating light and dark together, and to a 
certain extent the same idea may be followed here, though 
there is a danger in introducing pale-coloured lacing, 
because the ground-colour will also be washy. It will be 
some years before breeders can fix the type to such an 
extent that good birds can be produced by any stated 
plan, and for the present it is better to trust to close 
breeding and to use a rich-coloured cock wherever the 
hens fail in either colour. 

In the Columbian Wya?tdotte, the latest American pro- 
duction of this great family, we have a reproduction of 
the Light Brahma, and this combination of colour with 
American characteristics has already won for it a con- 
siderable share of popularity. The cock should have a 
distinct black stripe in his neck-hackle, silvery-white 
saddle-hackle, glossy green-black tail-coverts, with or 
without lacing, glossy green-black tail-feathers, and the 
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rest of the body pure white. The hen should have a 
hackle composed of intense black feathers, finely laced 
with a silvery-white margin, black tail, and a pure white 
body, the under-colour in both sexes being either slate, 
bluish-white, or white, but no black ticking on the feathers 
should be allowed. In breeding this variety it will be 
advisable to follow the methods adopted in the case of 
Light Brahmas, although as the breed is still, at the time 
of writing, in the experimental stage, it is difficult to 
determine the most successful method of breeding. The 
combination of a densely-striped hackle with pure white 
body-colour will always present difficulties, the most 
frequent defect being black ticking on the body. 

Cuckoo Wyandottes, having the plumage of the Barred 
Plvmouth Rock, were exhibited some years ago, but their 
relationship to the Plymouth Rock was so palpable that 
they have never become popular, and are not standardised. 

The Black Wyandotte has had the most remarkable 
boom on record, and in spite of much misrepresentation it 
has become in a very short time one of our standard 
varieties. Blacks have been sported from Silver-Laced 
Wvandottes for many years, and later a great number 
have been bred from Silver-Pencilled and Partridge. 
Various crosses have also been resorted to, and at the 
time of writing the breeding of this variety is still uncer- 
tain. There is a strong tendency to white feathers and 
under-colour in cocks and dark legs in hens ; and though 
at first it was claimed that both sexes could be bred suc- 
cessfully from one mating, we think eventually the best 
pullets will be produced from a cock that has light under- 
colour but good legs (in order to get the yellow legs in 
the females), whilst sound-coloured cocks will be used to 
l>roduce cockerels. The colour i-equireil is a rich beetle- 
green black, and other characteristics should l>e the same 
as in all Wyandotte \arieties. The Blacks are proving 
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themselves excellent layers, and are likely to retain their 
popularity as one of the best of the Wyandotte family. 

Pile Wya/ido/hs are being introduced at the time of 
writing, and ha\e been produced chiefly by crossing Whites 
and Partridges. The colour is similar to that of the Pile 
Game and Leghorn, the cock having a lemon hackle and 
saddle, rich chestnut shoulders, and white breast, under- 
parts, and tail, whilst the hen has a pale lemon hackle, 
salmon-coloured breast shading to white below, and white 
in other parts. 

Ptymouih "RocK.^. 

The Barred Plymouth Rock (Fig. 29) was first exhibited 
in this country in 1872, and since that time it has achieved 
great prosperity. It has in later years been followed 
by Buff, White, and Black varieties, but none of these have 
earned quite the same degree of favour. The Plymouth 
Rock has distinctive shape, being described in the 
standard as " upright, noble and grand, somewhat like a 
Cochin," but not fluffy. It is more upright in carriage 
than the Wyandotte, and, of course, its legs are free from 
feather, whilst the comb is of medium size, single, up- 
right, and evenly serrated. The birds are large, cockerels 
ranging from 81b. to nib., cocks from gib. to i2]b., 
pullets from ylb. to gib., and hens from gib. to lolb. 
The breed is, like the Wyandotte, very hardy, a good 
layer, very useful for table in spite of yellow skin, and 
a reliable sitter and mother. In all varieties the beak 
should be bright yellow, the eye bright bay, the face, 
lobes, and wattles red, and the shanks bright yellow. 

The Barred variety has the plumage that in this country 
is generally described as cuckoo. The ground-colour 
should be greyish-white, each feather being evenly 
barred with bluish-black; the two colours should be 
clear and distinct, even in width, and free from 
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nist 111" MUutU- <'(jl<)iir. Both sexes Ikixc thf- s.ime 
colour and liarrini;', liut in llie cock tlie neck- and saddle- 
hackles are liner in barring than the rest of the body. The 
back and shoulders ot the cock should be as clear in bar- 




Fig. 29. Pair of Barred Flymoulk Rocks and White Rock Hen. 



rnig as possible, and free from V)ron/c. The tad-sickles 
sliould also be clearK barred lo die tips, and in both 
si.'xes die (rue I a 1 1 - leadiers ha\e coarser barring than other 
parts of the bod\ . The colours should be of one uniform 
shade throughout, and white or black feathers must be 
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avoided. In America the colour is lighter and the bar- 
ring sharper than in our own type, and American strains, 
though they are undoubtedly superior in the amount of 
barring they carry, are not favoured by the majority of 









Neck-hackle. Saddle-hackle. 

Fits. 50 and 31. Feathers of Barred Plymouth Rock Cock. 

English breeders, whilst in America our own strains are 
considered too dark and dense and sadly lacking in clear 
barring. There is certainly room for improvement in the 
barring of English birds : we should see the feathers 
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clearlv liarreil riniit llirouj^h to the skin, \vhilst lh<^ colour 
of the liarrjnu; slmiild Ije rich blue-black and not, as in many 
cases, \vash\ blue. Feathers of the Barred variety are 
shown in I'igs. 30 to 34. 

As barred plumage was originally proiluced from black 
and white, it follows that the breeding of the Barred 
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Brkast o\- Cock. Bcinv of Hen. 

Fiss. 32 and 53. Feathers of Barred Plymoulh Roeks. 

Plymoulh Rock is a matter of sume difficulty; and 
although the type of marking has li\- now liecomc lirniK- 
established, we still experience a fair ])roportion of both 
white and black cliickens. White appears to be the colour 
usually thrown in the male line, whilst black females 
greatly outnumber the males, and a black cockerel is a 
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comparative rarity. Tliere are various methods of breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. In America separate strains are main- 
tained for each sex, but for the English t\]ie this is bv no 
means an actual necessity. Double mating is certainly a 
more reliable method for produc- 
ing show birds than single mating, 
but this need not be carried to the 
length of keeping strains distinct 
for each sex. The same type of 
females may be used for either 
cockerel- or jiullet-breeding, ami 
they should be rich-colourerl birds, 
with bold but not too coarse bar- 
ring, and as much of it as pos- 
sible. They should possess i>lcnty 
of size and good shape, and have- 
neat, upright, well-serrated combs. 
For breeding cockerels the best 
results would be obtained from a 
male of good exhibition colour, 
erring on the dark side if any- 
thing, but as clear as possible in 
barring on back and shoulders, 
and with a well-barred tail, whilst 
for pullet-breeding the male bird 
should be much lighter than the 
exhibition colour, but evenly and 
finely barred all over, and he 
should ha\-e a good-shaped comb 
and rich-coloured legs. 

The Buff and Wliite Rocks differ only in comb and 
shape from the Wyandottes of those colours, and in each 
case the points and methods of breeding, so far as colour 
is concerned, are the same as in the Wyandotte. A White 
Rock hen is shown in Fig. 29, on page 76. The Black 




Fig. 34. Hackla of Barred 
Plymouth Rock Hen. 
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Rack has only recently been recognised as a pure 
variety, and is consequently in need of considerable im- 
provement, dark-coloured legs being a great fault, wiiilst 
tlie cocks frequently fail in colour. The plumage should 
be green-black throughout, free from any white or 
brown, and the other characteristics should be those 
common to all Plymouth Rocks. 

A Rosecomhcd Barred Plymouth Rock has been 
introduced, but has been rejected by the Plymouth Rock 
Clubs on the ground that the rose comb is foreign to 
the type and nature of the breed. 
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Chapter JTI. 

English Came. 

Most people are aware that until the middle of the last 
century Game fowls were bred mainly for fighting, and of 
all the birds kept and bred for that purpose none excelled 
the English Game in gallantry and skill. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the history of cock-fighting, long and 
romantic though it be. What concerns us is that when the 
sport was declared illegal the Game breeds were taken 
up for fancy purposes, and as the ideal of the fighter 
differed from that of the fancier, the type gradually 
underwent a change. Exhibition breeders began to strive 
for shape and symmetry, and slowly but surely was evolved 
a type that was quite distinct from the fighters of former 
days. The change went on, and the result is seen to-day 
in the Modern exhibition Game fowl, which, as will be 
seen from the description that follows, is entirely different 
from the old type. In the meantime, for some years the 
true English Game appeared to be extinguished by the new 
type ; but later it was revived, and now the Old English 
Game, differing perhaps in detail from the fighting type, 
is firmly established as a favourite, and is not only bred 
largely for exhibition, but is highly ^•alued by utilitarians, 
especially for crossing to produce high-class table-fo\vls. 
On the other hand, the Modern exhibition breed possesses 
no qualities to appeal to utilitarians. 

G 2 
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Old English Game. 

From the exhibition standpoint the type, symmetry, 
and feather of English Game fowls have always been 
considered of more importance than mere colour and 
markings, and these are the points first sought after. 
The Old English Game should have a moderately long 
and tapering head, strong and slightly curved beak, large, 
bright, and prominent eyes, a small single comb, erect 
and evenly serrated, small lobes and wattles, and a long 
neck, strong at the base, the feathers being wiry and long, 
covering the shoulders. The breast should be broad and 
well developed, with a straight breast-bone; the back 
short, broad across the shoulders, flat, and tapering to 
the tail ; the belly small and compact ; the wings long 
and round, inclining to meet under the tail, protecting the 
thighs, and furnished with hard, strong quills. The 
tail of the cock should be well furnished with broad 
curved sickles, and that of the hen should be rather fan- 
shaped and carried well up. The thighs should be short, 
thick, muscular, and set well apart ; the shanks of 
medium length, finely scaled, and not flat on the shin ; 
the toes four in number, spread well apart, the back toe 
standing well backward and flat on the ground ; and the 
spurs of the cock low on the legs. The carriage should 
be bold and smart, proud and sprightly, and all the 
movements quick and graceful, as though prepared for 
any emergency, whilst the plumage should be hard, firm, 
and glossy, a bird handling light for its bulk, or " corky '' 
as the standard puts it, but mellow and warm, with 
strong contraction of the wings and legs. The standard 
weight is 51b. to 61b. for cocks, 51b. for cockerels, 41b. 
to 51b. for hens, and 41b. for pullets. Crooked breasts, 
humped backs, wry tails, duck feet, flat shins, bad car- 
riage, and unsoundness are all very serious defects. 
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Many colour-varieties are bred in Old English Game, 
among them being Black-breasted Reds, Bright Reds, 
Brown-Reds, Spangles, Piles, Duckwings, Whites, 
Blacks, Duns or Blues, Dun-breasted Reds, Birchens, 
Hennies, &c., and to the uninitiated the colours are some- 
what bewildering. 

The Black-hreastei Red, or Black-Red, is a favourite. 
The cock has orange-red neck- and saddle-hackles, deep 
red back, shoulder-coverts, and wing-bows, rich dark blue 
wing-bars, and glossy black breast, under-parts, and tail. 
The hen is of partridge colour on back and wings, with 
a golden-red hackle streaked with black, breast and thighs 
of a salmon shade, and a dark brown or black tail. 

In the Bright Red variety the difference is noticeable 
in the bright red instead of deep red of the back and 
shoulders, the hackles being light golden-red, and the 
breast and tail black shaded with brown. The hen is of 
wheaten colour, deeper on back and wings than on the 
breast, with a golden-red hackle. In both these varieties 
the legs may be of any sound self-colour, but white legs 
are in the majority. The beak should be in character 
with the legs, and the eyes should be red, though in 
white-legged birds dark eyes are considered in character, 
as well as some white in wing and tail, whilst the hackle 
should have white under-colour. 

The cock of the Pile variety is very similar to the Black- 
breasted Red, but with white substituted for black. 
The hackles are orange- or chestnut-red, the back and 
shoulders deep red, and the breast, tail, and wing-bar 
white, the wing also showing the bay colour of the 
flights. The hen has a light chestnut neck, with breast 
shading from chestnut at the throat to white down the 
thighs, all other parts being white. The legs may be 
white, yellow, or willow, with the beak in keeping. 

In the Silver Duckwing variety the cock has sih'ery- 
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white hackles, free from dark streaks, sihery-white back, 
shoulders, and wing-bows, steel-blue wing-bars, and black 
breast, tail, and underparts, the flights of the wing show- 
ing white when closed. The hen has a silvery hackle 
striped with black, dark grey back and wings, pale 
fawn breast, and grey and black tail. Legs may be either 
yellow, white, olive, or blue, with the beak in character. 

The Spangled variety has either black, red, blue, or buff 
plumage spangled with white, the spangling being as even 
as possible. The Red Spangle is the most common. Legs 
may be either self-coloured or mottled. The Brown-Red 
cock has an orange-red hackle streaked with black, dark 
red back and shoulders, dark brown or shaded black 
wing and breast, and black tail ; whilst the hen has black 
striped or shaded golden hackle, and black or brown 
mottled body, with dark legs and dark horn beak. 

There are several colour-varieties of Dims or Bhics; 
among the most popular is the Dun-hreasted Red, the 
cock having a slate-blue breast with top-colour of the 
Black-breasted Red, and the hen being a mixture of blue 
and gold. Some of these have muffs about the faces. A 
very distinct race is the Henny, the peculiarity being in the 
cock's plumage, which has none of the usual characteristics 
of the male bird, but is similar to that of the hen. There 
are several colour-varieties, including partridges, grouse, 
wheatens, greys, spangles, duns, whites, and blacks. 

There is practically no end to the colour-varieties of 
Old English Game, and as many of them are never seen 
in the show-pen, it is unnecessary to describe these in 
detail. Their number is due to the fact that breeders 
have always made colour a secondary consideration, and 
birds that possessed the desirable Game qualities have 
been bred comparatively without regard for colour. The 
xarielics grnerally seen in the show-pen are the Black- 
breasted Reds, Spangles, Duckwings, Duns, with some- 
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times a few Piles, Whites, and Blacks. Birc/iens are the 
same colour as in the iM(_)derns. Muffs, which have a 
bunch of feathers at the throat, are sometimes met with ; 
but Tassels, having a small crest or tuft of feathers at the 
back of the comb, are nowadays seldom seen. 

In breeding Old English Game there is no necessity 
for double-mating, but it is most important to select 
the healthiest and strongest birds available. The 
cock should have a broad breast and back, with a long 
and curved neck, and plumage as tight and " hard " as 
possible. The hen should have a small comb, with tight 
plumage and tail. The majority of breeders prefer old 
cocks for breeding, and these will give best results when 
mated to two-year-old hens. Birds possessing such defects 
as short heads or necks, white in lobe, squirrel tails, soft 
and loose plumage, or feet in which the hind toe does 
not stand well backward and flat on the ground, should 
be avoided. 

For remarks on dubbing the reader is referred to the 
end of this chapter. 

Modern Game. 

The Modern Game fowl is entirely the product of the 
exhibition breeder, and the fact has never been denied 
that it has been bred for fancy points alone. It has 
been ridiculed by those who fail to see any merit in a 
new departure ; but the fact remains that it is a triumph 
of the exhibition breeder, and judging it entirely from the 
fancy standpoint there can be no doubt regarding its 
position as one of the most interesting breeds in existence. 
As has already been explained, it has been evolved from 
the Old English Game, but there is little or nothing in 
common between the two. Even colours ha\e undergone 
some change, as wall be seen by comparing the descrip- 
tions. Malav blood was largely used to obtain the 
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abnormal length of limb, so that the Modern Game is 
really a composite variety, or a mongrel as some would 
term it. 

The points required in all varieties of Modern Game 
include a long and snaky head, narrow across the eyes, a 
gracefully-curved and strong beak, prominent eye, with 
keen expression, small, upright, and evenly -serrated 
comb, smooth face, and long neck, slightly curved, and 
fine where it joins the head. The body must be short, 
wide across the front and tapering to the stern, with a 
flat back of the shape of a smoothing-iron, and strong 
but short wings tightly tucked up to the side, but the 
shoulders carried prominently. The tail should be short 
and fine, carried rather above the level of the body, the 
short hard feathers being closely whipped together, and 
the cock's sickles remarkably short and fine. The thighs 
should be muscular, the shanks long and rounded, and 
the toes long and well spread out. The plumage must 
be short, hard, and bright, and the carriage bold and 
fearless, upstanding and active. The weight averages 
plb. in cocks, 71b. in cockerels, 71b. in hens, and 51b. in 
pullets. 

The colour-varieties generally bred in Modern Game 
include Black-breasted Reds, Brown-Reds, Piles, and 
Gold and Silver Duckwings, and occasionally one comes 
across Birchens, Whites, and Blacks. 

In the Black-lreasied Red, or Black-Red, the cock 
should have a light orange-red head and hackles, free from 
black stripes, rich crimson back and wing-bows, with rich 
bay showing in the flights, glossy black wing-bars, and 
sound black shoulders, breast, under-parts and tail. The 
hen should have a gold head and hackle, slightly striped 
with black, rich salmon breast shading off to an ashy 
colour on the thighs, light partridge-coloured back 
and wings with wry fine markings, and a black tail with 
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partridge-coloured coverts. The partridge colour must be 
even all over. The legs in both sexes are willow-coloured, 
the eyes bright red, and the beak dark horn colour. 

The Brown-Red cock has lemon -coloured head, neck- 
and saddle-hackles, back, and wing-bow, the hackle being 
striped with black in the centre of each feather. The 
breast as low as the top of the thighs should be black 
edged with fine lemon lacing, and all other parts should 
be glossy green-black. The hen should have a nice lemon- 
coloured head and hackle, with striping in the lower 
feathers of the latter, whilst the black breast should be 
laced like the cock's with pale lemon, and the rest of 
the body rich glossy black. No lemon is required except 
in the parts stated, and the hen must be quite clear in her 
black on top and shoulders. The legs are black, the 
eyes jet-black, the beak dark horn or black, and the face 
also black. 

The Pile cock has a bright orange head, neck- and 
saddle-hackles, rich maroon back and wing-bows, chestnut 
flights showing when the wing is closed, and white in 
all other parts of the body. The hen has a white hackle 
tinged with gold, salmon breast, and is pure white in other 
parts. The legs are bright jellow, beak yellow, and 
eyes cherry-red. 

There are two colours in Diickuings — Golden and 
Silver. In the former the cock has a creamy-white head 
and hackle, pale orange back, saddle, and wing-bows, 
white flights showing when the wing is closed, and blue- 
black wing-bars, breast, thighs, and tail. The hen has 
silvery-white head and hackle, the latter slightly striped 
with black, salmon breast, shading to ashy-grey thighs, 
French-grey top and wings with very slight and undefined 
black pencilling all over, and black tail. The Silver 
cock has silvery-white head, hackle, back, saddle, and 
wing-bows, with a steel-blue wing-bar, and blue-black 
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m other parts. The pullets are similar to the Golden, 
but a little lighter in colour, and in both colours the legs 
are willow, the beak horn colour, and the eyes ruby-red. 

The Birchen of both sexes is similar to the Brown-Red, 
substituting silverv-white for lemon, whilst the face should 
be dark purple or mulberry colour, the legs black, the 
beak dark horn, and the eyes black. Blacks and Wniites, 
differ only in colour. 

There is greater difficulty for the beginner in breeding 
Modern Game on account of colour and markings being 
held in more respect than in the Old English varieties. 
This has led to double mating, which has not tended to 
popularise the race among the general body of fanciers. 
There are several methods of breeding in nearly all the 
varieties, but in all cases it is necessary to look after tne 
general characteristics. We require the long thin head, 
the long and slighth'-arched neck, the flat and tapering 
body, the long and muscular thighs, round shanks, and 
the well-spread toes, with the back one standing well 
behind. The hen's comb should be small, evenly serrated, 
and standing quite upright, and the plumage throughout 
should be short and hard, the tail of the cock being well 
whipped and firm in feather. Soft- or long-feathered 
birds, or those failing in head, shape, and reach, must be 
avoided, and it is desirable to breed from hens of good 
size. 

In Black-Reds the best exhibition cockerels are bred 
from a male of good type with bright orange-red hackles 
and top, mated with hens that ha\'e stone-grey colour on 
top, with minute black pencilling and little if any of 
the regular partridge-brown about it, whilst the brst 
pullets are bred from good show hens mated with a 
cockerel that has \ery light top-colour, rather lemon than 
orange-red. The strains in each case must be distinct, 
and it is most important that cock-breeding hens be 
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cock-bred, and pullet-breeding cocks pullet-bred. In 
cock-breeding hens, also, it is desirable to have the tail 
carried low, short, and whipped together. 

In Brown-Reds there is some possibility of breeding 
good birds of both sexes from a single mating, and some 
breeders do this by mating the best show cock with hens 
that are too dark in their lemon and very bright and glossy 
in their black. But the more general plan is to mate a 
good-coloured cock with hens that are dark in hackle 
and rather short of breast-lacing to produce good 
cockerels, whilst for pullets good show hens are mated 
with a somewhat dark-coloured cock, which should be 
particularly sound in black, and should have a moderate 
amount of lacing. Birds with a brown cast in their black 
should be avoided, and also those that are pale and washy 
in their lemon. 

In Piles a good-coloured cock should be mated with 
hens that show some red on the wings and rich colour on 
the breast for cock-breeding. In this variety the desired 
rich top-colour may on occasion be improved by crossing 
a Black-Red cock with Pile hens, but this is only necessary 
when the colour is getting bred out. For pullet-breeding 
the male bird is preferred rather darker in top-colour and 
with some colour on the breast, whilst the hens, of course, 
should be free from red on wings and top. 

In breeding Duckwings there is a good deal of cross- 
mating, and the best cockerels are bred as a rule from 
Black-Red cocks that are sound and rich in hackle with 
good-coloured Duckwing hens that are inclined to be pale 
on breast. This mating will produce the best Golden 
cockerels, Silvers being perhaps better when Duckwings 
are mated together. For pullet-breeding a good mating 
is that of a very pure-coloured Silver Duckwing cock 
excelling in top-colour with sound-coloured Duckwing 
hens, though by crossing a Sih'er Duckwing cock with 
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dark-coloured Black-Red hens some good Silver cockerels 
are sometimes bred as well as pullets. 

The Birchens are bred somewhat after the same plan as 
the Brown-Reds, and as long as the silvery-white is pure 
in colour the markings are the chief points to select for. 
In this variety also it is easier to produce good birds from 
the same pen, but to attain perfection it is better to mate 
a good exhibition cock with hens short of breast-lacing for 
cock-breeding, and good show hens with a sound-coloured 
cock having a fair amount of lacing for pullet-breeding. 
Large Birchen Game are not numerous, but the Bantams 
enjoy considerable popularitv. The variety is indeed a 
charming one. 

In breeding Blacks and Whites the main point is to 
get the general characteristics of the breed, but these 
varieties are exceptionally rare, the few birds seen of 
these colours generally being sports from other varieties. 

Dubbing. 

In both Old English a:nd Modern Game it is cus- 
tomary to dub the cockerels, the process comprising the 
cutting off of the comb, wattles and lobes. This custom 
has been assailed by certain persons as unnecessary and 
cruel, but in order to understand the reason for it we must 
go back to the days of cock-fighting. Dubbing was then 
instituted in order to spare birds unnecessary suffering. 
With the removal of comb, lobes, and wattles there was 
nothing for an antagonist to take hold of, whereas with 
these appendages left on a bird might have the side of its 
face torn away. The custom has been handed down, but 
people declare that it is now practised merely for 
exhibition purposes. As a matter of fact, however, even 
for birds that never go to a show we should still consider 
dubbing dt-sirable. In all Game breeds there is the 
natural pugnacious instinct, and if a couple of undubbed 
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cocks should chance to get together, as sometimes happens, 
even in the best regulated poultry yards, the result might 
be a serious injury, whilst dubbed birds might fight for 
hours without causing more than a little blood-letting, for 
it must be remembered that in the old cock-fighting days 
fatal wounds were inflicted by means of the steel and 
silver spurs worn by the belligerents. Moreover, the 
operation of dubbing is not so serious as it is represented 
to be, as is proved by the fact that a bird will begin to 
pick up corn a few minutes after it is over. 

To make a good job of dubbing for exhibition it is 
advisable to remove the comb when the bird is about eight 
months old. Some people cut the wattles at six months, 
but many prefer to do all at the same time. An attendant 
should hold the bird to be operated upon, whilst with a 
pair of surgical scissors, or some made expressly for the 
purpose, the operator stands in front of the bird and cuts 
from the front to the back, keeping the scissors down on 
the head, so as to take the comb off as close as possible. 
A good clean cut will heal in a few days. Then cut the 
wattles, starting from the back towards the beak, but 
taking care not to cut into the jawbone. Any loose flesh 
about the lobes should also be removed at the same time. 
After the operation birds should be put into separate runs, 
for they will certainly fight if brought together again. 

It is customary and quite legitimate to clip off the 
small feathers that grow at the sides of the comb, as well 
as those upon the bird's face. 

Game require plenty of room if they are to be bred 
successfully, and a good deal of accommodation is neces- 
sary for the cocks. The Moderns are not as hardy as the 
Old English, and as chickens they are more difficult to 
rear. Moreover, in the matter of feeding, it is desirable to 
avoid much soft food, and to make use of such grains as 
white peas, beans, and oats to a large extent. 



Chapter JTII. 

Asiatic Came, 

Under this heading are included Malays, Aseel, Indian 
Game, and Black Sumatra Game. 

Malays. 

Malays are among the giants of the poultrv yard. 
They are huge and ungainly-looking birds, but to the 
fancier there is something that appeals very strongly 
in their distinctixe features. The liead is '\ery broad, 
the brows overhanging and giving the bird a wicked- 
looking appearance, while the beak is strong and 
curved. The comb is shaped like half a walnut, and 
is set well forward at the base of the beak, the lobes 
and wattles being small. The neck is long, with a 
slight curve, the body wide at the shoulder, the breast 
deep and full, the shoulders carried well up, and the 
tail drooping slightly with a graceful curve. In fact, the 
whole appearance and carriage show three distinct curves 
of equal degree formed by the neck, the bodv, and the 
tail. The thighs and shanks are long, the hock being free 
from feathers. The plumage should be \ery hard and firm, 
with much lustre, and the weight should not fall below 
lolb. in cocks, 81b. in cockerels, Sib. in hens, and 611b. 
in pulK-ts. 

There are properly three varieties in Malays, Black- 
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Reds, Whiles and Piles, but the Black-Red is considerabU 
more popular than either of the others. In the cock, the 
head, hackle, back, and wing-bow are rich dark red, and 
the wing-bar, breast, under-parts, and tail are rich glossy 
black, with the wing-flights showing bright bay when 
closed. Hens may be any shade of cinnamon, with a 
dark red or purple hackle, or they may be similar to Black- 
Red Game hens. The Whites are, of course, pure white 
in colour, and the Piles are similar to the Pile Game. 
In all cases the beak is vellow or horn colour, the shanks 
are bright yellow, and the eye is pearl, yellow, or daw. 

In breeding Malays it is necessary to bear in mind that 
t\pe and hardness of feather are more desirable points 
than colour, and birds should be as good as possible in 
shape and carriage. A tall, well-grown cockerel, stand- 
ing 2ft. 6in. or more, with good strong limbs and hard 
narrow feathers, should be mated with hens as good as 
they can be got in shape. They should have good broad 
heads, with heavy brows and well-curved beaks. The 
cockerel should be free from anv white feathers, and 
should, if possible, have a sound black breast. Malays 
are very quarrelsome, and cruel to birds inferior in size or 
fighting qualities. They possess few claims to usefulness, 
though they are hardy and do well in exposed situations. 

A'teel. 

The Aseel has some connection with the Malay, though 
which type is the older it is difficult to determine. The 
Aseel differs, however, in many ways, and though the 
types vary somewhat in the East, it is apparent that the 
Aseel has been used for fighting purposes in India until 
its pugilistic qualities have been developed to a much 
greater extent than those of the Malay. The head is 
broad, but short and rather small, the beak short, very 
strong, and slightly curved, the comb of the pea type, but 
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small and horny in texture, the ear-lobes very small, and 
the wattles practically absent altogether. The neck is of 
medium length, very strong, and carried on very broad 
and high shoulders, the body being very broad and short, 
with a narrower but firm stern and short, strong wings. 
The breast is broad and rather short, and the tail droops 
slightlv. The thighs are very stout and strong, and are 
carried well apart, the shanks are short and straight, and 
the feet also short, with straight toes. The plumage is 
very hard, close, and wiry in texture, and the general 
appearance massive and strong, without great actual 
size. There is no regular colour-standard for 
Aseel. A number of colours are bred, including Reds, 
Blacks, Whites, Greys, and Spangles, and exes mav be 
either pearl, white, pink, or yellow, whilst beak and 
shanks vary in the different varieties, though they should 
always match. The breeding is largely a matter of 
selecting for shape and hardness of feather, and if these 
points are borne in mind one can hardly go far wrong. 
Aseel are most persistent fighters, hens being verv trouble- 
some, and, on the whole, they enjoy comparatively little 
popularity in this country. 

Indian Game. 

The Indian Game is a more popular breed than either 
of those described in the preceding paragraphs, 
and appears to have been produced many years ago in 
Cornwall by crossing Aseel with Black-breasted Red Game 
of the old type. The result is a \ariety that possesses 
many of the characteristics of the Aseel, together with 
valuable qualities which ha\e made the Indian Game a 
favourite breed for crossing to produce table fowls. The 
head is broad, with heaxy exebrows, but fairlx long and 
deep, the beak short, stout, and curved, the comb of the 
pea pattern, and the lobes and xvattles small. The neck is 
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of medium length, the boflv very 
thickset, broad, with prominent 
shoulderd:)ults, flat on the top, 
tapering to tail, with short and mus- 
cular wings and broad and deep 
breast. The thighs are stout, set 
wide apart, and the shanks -^-ery 
strong ant] thick. The general ap- 
pearance is one of great strength 
and acti\it\ , with ujjright, com- 
manding carriag<', slojjing liack, and 





Fig. 36. Breast-fe&ther of Indian Game 
Hen, showing treble lacing- 



Fig. 35. Breast-fealher of 
Indian Game Hen. 



tail (in the case of the 
cock) carried down at 
an angle of about 
45deg. The hen's tail 
is carried slightly 
higher. The plumage 
is \-ery hard, narrrjw, 
and firm, and cocks 
should weigh not less 
than 81b., cockerels 
6ilb., hens 61b., and 
pullets 5lb. The beak 
is vellow or horn- 
colour, the shanks rich 
yellow, and the eye 
may \'ary from pale 
yellow to rich red. 

In the cock the 
head is rich green- 
ish-black, the hackles, 

H 
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wing-bows, back and shoulders rich green-black inter- 
mingled with rich bay or chestnut, and the breast, under- 
parts, and tail glossy green-black, the flights showing rich 
bay or chestnut when the wing is closed. The plumage 
of the hen, with the exception of the rich green-black 
head and the rich chestnut hackle with green-black edging, 
should be rich bay or chestnut ground-colour, each 
feather being laced with black, as shown in Figs. 35 and 
36. The marking rather takes the form of coarse pen- 
cilling, and on some feathers there are two distinct lines 
of it, one within the other, as in Fig. 36. 

There is no difficulty in breeding good specimens of both 
sexes from one mating, and this method is certainly pre- 
ferable. Some advanced breeders practise double mating, 
and produce the best cockerels from dark -coloured hens 
with heavy lacing and the best hens from lighter-coloured 
and well-laced females mated with a red-hackled cock 
having red ticking on his breast, but this means a lot of 
waste, and we cannot help thinking it will seriously affect 
the popularity of the breed if it ever becomes general. For 
single mating it is necessary to choose birds with the most 
bone and best shape. A narrow-bodied specimen must be 
avoided, no matter how good it may be in colour. If the 
hens are clear and sharp in lacing and have fairly rich 
colour, and the cock is sound in his green-black, with the 
rich chestnut in his hackles, back and shoulders clearly 
defined, the pen should breed high-class specimens of both 
sexes, and there will be little or no waste. But in com- 
mencing to breed in this way it is most important to have 
stock from a strain that has been bred similarly. If one 
practised single mating with birds of a strain accustomed 
to double mating, or vice versa, the result would be 
disastrous. 

Indian Game chickens are slow in feathering, and grow- 
ing birds are liable to develop leg-weakness when forced. 
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They thrive best when they have an unlimited range and 
are fed mostly on hard corn in variety. On account of the 
amount of bone or substance required they are better in their 
second year, and two- or three-year-old birds breed finer 
specimens than )earlings. There is only one recognised 
colour- variety in Indian Game. Whites liave been bred, 
and also a very pretty variety called the Jubilee Indian 
Game, with plumage similar to that of a Buff-Laced 
Wyandotte, but the Indian Game Club has declined to 
recognise either of these as entitled to the name. 

"BtacK. Sumatra Game. 

The variety known as the Black Sumatra Game differs 
in many respects from the foregoing, being long and 
flowing in feather, without being soft or fluffy. It appears 
to ha-s-e had at some time a connection with the Aseel. The 
Sumatra Game is an old-established variety, and breeds 
very true to type. It was kept in this country a number 
of )-ears ago, and since then has enjoyed some share of 
popularity in America, but it was not until early in the 
twentieth century that the breed was once more brought 
to the front in England, since which time a standard has 
been drawn up and a club formed to look after its 
interests. 

This variety has a rather small and rounded head, 
with slightly-curved beak, large eye with fiery expression, 
a pea comb fitting closely to the head and not too large, 
small lobes and wattles and smooth face. The neck is 
rather long, gracefully arched, with a flowing hackle, the 
body rather long, broad at the shoulders, fairly long in the 
back, with a broad and rounded breast, wings of good 
size carried fairly high at the shoulders, but folded well to 
the sides, and tail carried horizontally, that of the cock 
having a number of long sickles and coverts, which rise 
slightly above the stern and droop gracefully over in a 

H 2 
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long sweep till the tips almost touch the ground. The legs 
and shanks are of medium length, set well apart, and it is 
peculiar to the breed that cocks may have two or more 
spurs on each leg. The back toe of the foot should stand 
well backward and flat on the ground. The carriage is 
pheasant-like, with proud and stately appearance, and the 
weight is about 61b. in cocks, 51b. in cockerels, 51b. in 
hens, and 41b. in pullets. The beak is dark olive, the eye 
dark red (dark brown or black permissible), the face, 
comb, lobes, and wattles black or mulberry-coloured 
(ofiicially described as " gipsy-faced "), the legs dark olive 
or black, and the plumage very brilliant green-black, the 
sheen being an important feature. 

In breeding, one properly-mated pen may be relied 
upon to produce good birds of both sexes, and it is im- 
portant to select birds with good shape and carriage, 
small and neat pea combs, long and flowing but not 
fluffy plumage, bright, prominent eyes, and rich green 
sheen. Cocks especially should be good in the latter 
respect, and hens should be of good size, with nice 
shape and carriage. The breed is hardy, a good layer 
of rather small white eggs, and the hens are reliable 
sitters. 

A variety known as the Blue Madras Game is presum- 
ably allied to this race, though considerably larger, and 
with plumage similar to that of the Andalusian, but with 
clearer blue ground-colour, and of type rather more 
resembling that of the Aseel. The variety is now, how- 
ever, practically unknown in this country. 






Chapter XIII. 

Hamburghs and Redcaps. 

These two breeds are closely allied, and belong to a dis 
tinctive race of active, prolific-laying fowls, and although 
some of the new sub-varieties appear to have come from 
abroad, others originated in this country. 

Hamburghj, 

There are few \arieties of poultry more strikingly beau- 
tiful than the Hamburghs, but the breed has of late 
suffered from lack of patronage, and has been unable 
to hold its own with some of the modern productions. 
There are five standard varieties : Blacks, Silver-Spangled, 
Gold-Spangled, Silver- Pencilled, and Gold-Pencilled, and 
in all these the general characteristics are the same. The 
comb is of the rose pattern, square in the front, taper- 
ing into a long spike that stands out in a straight line, and 
not following the lines of the head and neck as in some 
rose-combed breeds. The ear-lobes are white and as 
round as possible, being larger in the Black than in the 
coloured varieties. The body is rather small, and the 
carriage lively and graceful, with head carried proudly 
and chest well forward. The cock's tail is long, with 
plenty of long sweeping sickles, and is carried at an angle 
of about 45deg. The Pencilled varieties are slightly 
smaller than the others, cocks weighing 5lb., cockerels 
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4jlb., hens 41b., and 
pullets 3jlb. ; the Black 
and Spangled varieties 
are perhaps half a 
pound heavier. 

Black Hamburghs 
have very brilliant 
beetle - green plumage 
throughout, with black 
or horn-coloured beak, 
red eyes, and leaden- 
coloured legs. Dull 
colour or a purplish 
sheen cannot be toler- 
ated, and in breeding it 
is desirable to select 
birds that are as bright 
in colour as possible. 
Bright colour is especi- 
ally necessary in the 
cock, and he should also 
be good in comb, with a 
good straight spike or 
leader, and large round 
lobes of fine texture, but 
without a trace of white 
in face. The hens 
should also be rich in 
colour, with good head- 
points and plenty of 
size. Some breeders 
practise double-mating, 

using a typical cock with hens of good colour, but smaller 
in lobes, for cock-breeding, and for pullet-breeding the 
best axailable hens mated with a \er\ large-lolied cock that 



Fig. 37. Neck-Hr>ckle of Silver-Spangled 
Hamburgh Cock. 
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is exceptionally rich in colour. Sometimes such a bird 
shows red feathers in his hackle, and this appears to be 
indicative of rich colour, so that a bird with this defect, 
though unfit for show, might be very useful as a breeder. 
Silver-Sf angled Hamhurghs are particularly handsome, 
The cock's neck- and saddle-hackles are white, with a tip 
at the end of eacla feather running for a short way up 
the centre in the form of 
a dagger. The plumage 
thoughout is white, with a 
beetle-green tip at the end 
of each feather, varying 
in size and form, those on 
the shoulders being dag- 
ger-shaped like those of 
the hackle, and the re- 
mainder large and fairly 
round, except the true tail- 
feathers, in which the ti]) 
is shaped like a half -moon. 
Pure white and rich 
beetle-green must be the 
only two colours. The 
hen has the large round 
tips all D\'er the body with 
the exception of the 
hackle, where the tips are 
dagger-shaped, the tail ' fy 

also being tipped with -^ 

half-moons. (Feathers of 
the Silver-Spangled breed " , 

are shown in Figs. 37 to » I 

40.) The beak is horn- ** 

colour, the e\e rerl, the 

' 11.. fig. 38. Breast-feather of Silver- 

legs leaden-hlue, and the spangUd Hamburgh Cock. 
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Idbfs and comb should, of course, be of the usual 
Hamburgh type. Double-mating is practised to produce 
the best specimens, and in cock-breeding a good exhibition 
cock, with typical comb and lobes, should be mated with 
large and good-headed hens having \ery hea\'y spangling 






BKEAiT. ShoULIiET'. 

Figs. 39 and 40. Feathers of Silver-Spangled Hamburgh Hen. 

of rich beetle-green; ^^hilst in pullet-bri:cdlng. a hcaxllx- 
spangled cock should run with hens that alsn cir slightlv 
on the dark side but are perfectly pure in roloni'. U is 
imjKirtaTit to k<'i'p cockt-'rel and jiullct sirains distinct, since 
they haw licen priiduc<'d in dinV'renl \va\s. 
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Gold-Spangled Hamhurghs may be likened to the 
Silvers, but with rich golden-bay ground-colour in place 
of white. The hackles, however, are striped instead of 
tipped, whilst the tails of both sexes are solid rich beetle- 
green.- The lobes are hardly as good as in other varieties, 
but this point is being greatly improved. In breeding, 
the best cockerels are to be obtained by mating a good- 
combed and good-lobed male, possessed of rich colour, 
with hens excelling in head-points and with heavy 
spangling, whilst for breeding pullets birds of both sexes 
should have heavy spangling and neat combs. 

Silver-Pencilled Hamburghs are delightfully attractive, 
having most delicate markings, which have been attained 
as the result of many years' breeding. The cock has 
silvery-white neck- and saddle-hackles, back, shoulders, 
and wing-bows, breast and under-parts, a beetle-green true 
tail, and sickles and tail-coverts that are clearly laced 
with white round a solid beetle-green feather. The hen 
has a silvery-white hackle, and the remainder of the 
plumage is distinctly and e\'enly pencilled with beetle-green 
across the white feather, the pencilling being slightly 
broader than the spaces of white between. Very great 
care must be taken in breeding to keep cockerel and pullet 
strains distinct. The correct mating for producing good 
cockerels is to run an exhibition male bird, having well- 
laced tail and good head-points, with good-headed hens 
that are much too pale and weak in pencilling, some being 
altogether white in places ; and in breeding pullets the 
best pullet-breeding cocks show pencilling on the wings, 
and often on the breast, whilst black tails are the general 
rule, their mates being good exhibition females. 

Gold-Pencilled Hamburghs differ only in colour from 
the Silver-Pencilled variety. The cock's colour is bright 
red-bay, whilst the ground-colour of the hen is rather 
lighter, and is described in the standard as bright 
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Tail-Co\'ekt. 



Figs. 41 and 42. Feathers of Gold- 
Pencilled Hamburgh Hen. 




Bottom of Hackle. 





Back at Base of 
Hackle, 





Breast. 



Middle of Back 

BETWEEN WiNGb. 



Figs. 43 to 47. Feathers of Gold-Pencilled Hamburgh Hen. 
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sovereign-gold. The Gold-Pencilled are bred in much the 
same way as the Silver-Pencilled, though, with regard to 
colour, the cock-breeding hens should be rich golden-red. 
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Cushion. FlufI' close to Thigh. 

Figs. 48 and 49. Feathers of Gold-Pencillcd Hamburgh Hen. 



iinij their pencil lin^r js of little aecount ; >\hilst for pullet- 
hreeding the niiilc Itinl slumld not \)v tno (hirk in i^olour, 
inid lie should e;irrv ;is much [leiieilling ;is pi'ssihk'. The 
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marking of the feathers is dearly shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations (Figs. 41 to 49). 

Several other varieties have been bred, including self- 
coloured Whites and Buffs, and Buff-Pencilled, the last 
being pencilled with pale buff on a white ground ; but none 
of these have any vogue, and they are scarcely likely to 
become popular whilst all varieties of Hamburghs are so 
fast losing the popularity they once enjoyed. As layers 
they are mostly very prolific producers of white eggs, the 
Blacks and Silver-Spangled being especially good. The 
breed has suffered somewhat, however, from excessive 
close-breeding, and also from the principles of double- 
mating, which have made many difficulties for the novice, 
whilst the trimming of combs has no doubt had something 
to do with the breed's decline. 

"Redcaps. 

Redcaps are closely allied to the Hamburgh, and 
must be dealt with in this connection. In appearance 
they favour the Gold-Spangled Hamburgh, though they 
have been bred to greater size. The breed has, in fact, 
been kept in Derbyshire and Yorkshire for many years, 
and has been valued especially for its useful qualities, 
being an excellent layer and a very acceptable table fowl. 
Outside the counties mentioned it has not made many 
friends in this country, although it has earned a high re- 
putation in America, in some of the Colonies, and on the 
Continent. The distinguishing feature is the large rose 
comb, which should be of good shape, set straight on the 
head, and not hanging over the eye, with a straight spike 
or leader, and plenty of fine carunculations. The shape 
is very much like that of the Hamburgh, but the weight 
runs to about 7|lb. in cocks, 6ilb. in cockerels, 6 Jib. in 
hens, and 61b. in pullets. The beak is horn-colour, eye 
red, lobes red, and legs slate-coloured. The cock has red 
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neck- and saddle-hackles striped with black, red back with 
some black spangling, red wing-bows, red and black- 
spangled wing-bars, and black breast, under-parts, and 
tail. The hen has reddish-brown ground-colour, striped 
hackle, and black half-moon spangles all over the bod)', 
with a sound black tail. A cock of this breed is shown in 
the Frontispiece. 

Redcaps of both sexes may be bred from a single 
mating, and the points to be looked for in breeding-stock 
are size, good, shapel)', and large combs, sound red lobes, 
and clear half-moon spangling. 



Chapter JTIV. 

Mediterranean "Breeds. 

This is the description generally given to breeds of Italian 
origin, the hest-known of which are Leghorns and 
Anconas. 

Leghorns. 

Although Leghorns are of Italian origin, they are some- 
times classed among the American breeds, for the simple 
reason that they came to us by way of America, and no 
doubt they were polished up somewhat by the American 
breeders before they reached us. The Whites and Browns 
made their appearance in England first of all in the early 
'seventies ; Buffs came later on from the North of Europe, 
where Leghorns ha-\'e been bred for many years ; Blacks 
and Cuckoos came direct from Italy ; and Piles and Duck- 
wings have been produced by English breeders. 

Leghorns have since become very popular in England, 
but even more so in America, where they rank with the 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes as one of the national 
breeds. The type in the two countries also differs con- 
siderably. The American Leghorns are more slender 
and rather on the small side, whilst the combs are of 
moderate size, quality being held in more respect than 
mere size. In England, breeders have gone to excess in 
the production of large combs, and in the case of the 
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Whites the true Leghorn shape has been altogether 
neglected for birds of Minorca type, huge, tall, and 
gaunt, and lacking the delightful symmetry of the Leg- 
horn. At the time of writing (1908), these monstrosities 
are accepted by the leading judges as the desirable type 
of White Leghorns, and it is difficult to say where the 
matter will stop. Whilst the leading breeders and judges 
fa\our the foreign type, amateurs and beginners can do 
no less than follow them, though a reversion to the genuine 
Leghorn type is earnestly to be desired. 

The Leghorn differs from the Minorca in that it is 
smaller, more sprightly and active, and more rounded in 
the back. The comb is the same — large, single, upright 
in the cock and falling over in the hen — and the lobes are 
almond-shaped, though not usually so large as those of 
the Minorca. Moreover, the legs are rich yellow, and the 
breed is hardier and stands exposure better than the 
Spanish race. It is, indeed, a most charming and profit- 
able breed, and with its many colour-\'arieties offers an 
attractive scope for fanciers. 

The White Leghorn needs little description, being pure 
white in plumage, with yellow beak, red eye, and white 
or cream-coloured lobes, the former being preferred. Both 
sexes may be bred from one pen, but it is becoming 
fashionable nowadays to adopt double-mating, and for 
breeding cockerels a good type of male bird, excelling in 
comb and lobes and with good colour, should be mated 
with hens that excel in size and also have good colour. 
For pullet-breeding good exhibition hens should be mated 
with a good-sized cock that has deep comb-serrations and 
plenty of lobe. The cock's comb may fall over slightlv, 
in which case the bird should be dubbed ; but this falJing- 
o\'er of the' comb is not of great importance, and it should 
not be caused by a thin comb. As in all white breeds, 
good colour is only to be got by breeding from birds that 
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are pure white to the skin, free from creaminess or straw 
tinge. 

Brown LegJtorns, as bred at the present day, are 
smaller than the Whites, though heavier in body than the 
original type. The cock is of the colour generally known 
as black-red, being very similar to the Black-breasted Red 
Game. He has rich orange-red neck- and saddle-hackles 
striped with black, crimson-red or maroon back, 
shoulders, and wing-bows, steel-blue wing bars, and glossy 
black breast, under-parts, and tail, with rich bay showing 
in the flights when the wing is closed. The hen has a 
rich golden-yellow hackle, broadly and clearly striped 
with black, with rich brown back, shoulders, cushion, and 
wings, very finely pencilled with black, and free from 
shafty feathers; salmon-red breast that runs darker about 
the throat and paler down the thighs, and black tail. The 
beak is yellow or horn-colour, the eye red, and the lobes 
creamy-white. 

This is one of those varieties in which double-mating 
is really necessary to produce good specimens of either 
sex, and strains for cockerels and pullets should be kept 
distinct. In breeding cockerels a typical exhibition male 
bird with large and evenly-serrated comb, good lobes, and 
sound red face, together with rich colour, sound black 
breast, and as much striping as possible in hackle, should 
be mated with large hens rather more red in colour than 
the exhibition type, especially on shoulders. They should 
have deeply-serrated combs falling over with one graceful 
fold, and large, sound lobes, together with plenty of 
striping in the hackle, and, most important of all, they 
must actually have been bred from the same cockerel 
strain. In pullet-breeding the females should be of good 
exhibition type, with nice brown colour free from ruddi- 
ness, and with large, deeply-serrated, and well-folded 
combs. The male bird, of the same strain, will not be 

I 
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so bright in colour as an exhibition cock, and his breast 
will be evenly ticked with red, whilst the comb should 
have good serrations, and the lobes should be large and 
sound. 

Buff Leghorns are, of course, rich buff in colour, and 
as level and pure as possible, with yellow beaks, red eyes, 
and creamy-white lobes. Of all the buff varieties none 
is more attractive than this, for the colour has been 
bred to a high degree of excellence, whilst the Leghorn 
characteristics are well developed. As a rule, both sexes 
can be bred very well from one pen, at any rate as 
regards the colours, and it is advisable to use a cock that 
is richer in colour than the exhibition type with hens of a 
nice level and sound colour. As in all buff varieties, 
soundness in colour is most important, and if a bird is 
light in under-colour, or carries white in flights or tail, it 
cannot be relied upon to breed sound -coloured stock. The 
male bird should not be red on the wings and top, and 
both sexes should be level, free from any white, and as 
free from black in tail and flights as possible. Head- 
points must be bred for as in the other varieties. 

Black Leghorns (Fig. 50) have become verv popular of 
recent years, and have been most successfully bred. The 
contrast between the rich glossy black plumage, the red 
comb and face, the creamy-white ear-lobes, and the yellow 
beak and legs is very pleasing, and the variety is so hardy, 
and thrives so well in confinement, that it has become a 
general favourite among working-men fanciers whose 
accommodation is limited. The most persistent defect 
in the variety has been the tendency to throw white 
feathers and dark-coloured legs. Both these are natural 
faults in a variety of this character, and will no 
doubt crop up more or less persistently for manv years, 
especially when any attempt is made to cross different 
strains. In breeding for exhibition it is, therefore, neces- 
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sary to employ separate matings for cockerels and pullets. 
The best cockerels will be bred from sound-coloured males 
and large rich-coloured hens with big coml:>s, whilst for 
breeding [nillets the male may be light in under-colour, 




Fig. 50. Fair of Black Leghorns. 



but shoulfl ha^-e rich-coloured legs, and the females 
should be as tvpical as possible. White feathers and 
under-colour in cocks and dark legs in hens are the faults 
most to be guarded against. 

/-'//(• Leglwnn were first j)roduced by crossing Browns 
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and Whites, and the colour is the same in both sexes as 
in the Pile Game, which has already been described. The 
variety is a very handsome one, but not so popular as the 
Whites, Browns, and Blacks. Both sexes may be bred 
from the same pen, by choosing a rich top-coloured male 
with sound white breast and tail to be mated with good- 
sized hens having rich-coloured breasts. If double-mating 
be practised it will be found advisable to use hens with 
red on wings and shoulders for cock-breeding, and fairly 
light-coloured cocks for pullet-breeding, whilst bearing 
in mind the general characteristics of the Leghorn. 
Breeders of Piles find the rich colour becomes gradually 
bred out as the result of a period of close-breeding, and 
in such cases it becomes desirable to cross with a good 
Brown cock, the progeny, of course, being carefully 
marked, and the following season some of the richest- 
coloured birds may be mated back to the Piles of the 
original strain. 

Duckwing Leghorns are of two colours — Gold and 
Silver — and they exactly resemble the Duckwing Game 
varieties, with the exception that, whilst the hackles of 
the Game are free from black, those of the Leghorn should 
be striped with black. Unfortunately, Duckwings are not 
so popular as such beautiful varieties deserve to be, and 
they are seldom seen at the smaller shows. The Golden 
variety is more easily bred to perfection by means of 
double-mating, a good rich-coloured cock being put with 
large hens having rich salmon-coloured breasts and in- 
clined to be red on the wings, whilst to breed pullets the 
best exhibition hens are mated with a cock lighter in his 
top-colour than is desired in a show bird. The Silvers, 
on the other hand, may be bred \ery well from one pen by 
mating pure-coloured birds, the general Leghorn charac- 
teristics being also considered. 

Cuckoo Leghorns have the barred blue and grey 
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plumage of the Plymouth Rock. They are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce, however, and those that are now bred 
are produced from a single mating, medium-coloured 
birds with clear barring being mated together. 

Blue LegJiorns ha\'e been bred for some seasons, and 
early in 1908 a club was formed and a standard drawn 
up which requires that the birds shall be one level shade 
of blue throughout. A good many breeders favoured the 
colour and markings of the Andalusian, and at the time 
of writing there is considerable discussion as to which t) pe 
shall prevail. The clear level blue is something out of 
the common in poultry colour, and it is probable that 
Blue Madras Game may be employed to secure the desired 
effect. 

Partridge Leghorns have been exhibited, though there 
is little to distinguish them from the Browns. The cock 
is practically the same, though the hen has the pencilling 
of the Partridge Wyandottes. 

In the United States Rose-comhcd Leghorns are also 
bred in several varieties, and these are very highly valued 
as layers, but up to the present they have not been taken 
up and are not recognised in this country. 

Anconas. 

The Ancona might reasonably be called a Mottled 
Leghorn, for it really belongs to the same family, and its 
connection with the Black Leghorn is very close. It has 
the same shape and carriage, comb, ear-lobes, and other 
characteristics, but its legs should be yellow mottled or 
spotted with black, its beak yellow shaded with black or 
horn, and the plumage rich beetle-green, each feather 
being tipped with white in order to show even mottling 
all over the body. Present-day breeders prefer a small 
tip of white at the end of each feather, giving a rather 
dark appearance, and the cocks are almost black on the 




Figs. 5[ and 52. 
Fcalhers of Anconas. 
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Hackle of IltN. 



Figs. 53 to 55. Feathers of 

Anconas. 
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top and shoulders. White feathers in tail and flights are 
very frequent, and it is a difficult matter to produce a 
bird correctly marked to any standard ; indeed, whenever 
breeders do attain any exceptional degree of regularity in 
marking it will probably be at the expense of vigour 
and useful qualities, for it can only be done by excessive 
close-breeding. Feathers from exhibition specimens of 
Anconas are shown in Figs. 51 to 55, and a pair of birds 
on p. 122. 

Anconas of both sexes may be bred very well from 
one pen, and the most important point in breeding is to 
use only birds that are sound black in under-colour, those, 
in fact, in which the fluff and shaft of the feathers are 
free from white. It will generally be found that in 
breeding from a bird carrying a good deal of white the 
progeny will come lighter, and the best plan is to choose 
a cock rather dark on top, with fine ticking in his hackle, 
fine and even breast-mottling, and with his tail and 
wing-feathers as black as possible, and to mate him with 
hens that are evenly mottled all over, having clear and 
distinct V-shaped tips to each feather, and the ground- 
colour rich beetle-green. Both sexes should have as much 
mottling in the legs as possible, and the combs should be 
large, shapely, and well serrated, and the lobes of good 
almond shape and pure colour. Anconas are hardy, very 
active, and excellent layers. 

Rose-combed Anconas ha\e been bred for a number of 
years without making much headwa\. although they show 
marked improvement. The combs should be of the 
Wyandotte type, the leader following the curve of the 
neck and not standing straight out, as in the Hamburgh. 
A peculiarity of this variety is that many of the hens lay 
rich brown eggs, thus indicating a cross with some of the 
hea\'ier breeds. 




Spanish Hen. Ancona Hen. Andatusian Hen. Spanish Cock. 

Minorca Cock. Ancona Cock. Minorca Hen. 



SPANISH AND MEDITERRANEAN BREEDS. 



Chapter JCV. 

Spanish 'Breeds. 

The varieties dealt with in this chapter may be embraced 
under the general heading of Spanish breeds. They are 
branches of the great family of non-sitting fowls whose 
large single combs and white or light lobes are among the 
distinguishing characteristics. This family includes also 
the Leghorns ; but the three breeds under discussion have 
come to us direct from the Peninsula, and are, therefore, 
classified as Spanish. 

SpanUh. 

The Spanish fowl proper undoubtedly stands at the 
head of this great race, although at the present day it is 
by no means popular among English fanciers. Forty or 
fifty years ago this breed held a unique position among ex- 
hibition varieties, and the main cause of its decline may 
be found in the fact that excessive in-breeding, together 
with close confinement, has converted a hardy breed into 
one more than ordinarily delicate. The difficulties in pre- 
paring birds for show ma\- to some extent account for the 
lack of patronage accorded the breed nowadays, but this 
to a less extent than the aforementioned reasons. 

Spanish fowls are fairly tall and reachy, with compact 
bodies, rather long in the back, and with tails carried 
moderately high. The comb is single, that of the cock 
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being upright, firm and strong, evenly and deeply serrated, 
and smooth in texture, whilst that of the hen is also deeply 
serrated but droops gracefully to one side. A large 
comb is not so much desired as one of fine quality and 
texture. The beak is black, the eyes black, the legs slate- 
grey, and the plumage rich beetle-green. The leading 
feature, however, is the face, which should be as large as 
possible, going well back upon the neck and with plenty 
of space between the eye and the comb. It should be free 
from wrinkles and coarseness, pure white in colour, like a 
kid glove in texture, and showing neither blue nor red. 
That of the cock is much larger than the hen's, and it 
should hang well below the red wattles, which are long 
and thin. The face has a number of fine hairy feathers, 
and at one time it was considered illegal to remove these 
from birds intended for exhibition. Nowadays, however, 
it is a recognised custom to remove them with a pair 
of pincers, leaving small black specks, though the small 
feathers between the top of the face and the base of 
the comb should not be touched. The faces of exhibition 
birds require considerable care, and the rules laid down 
in the chapter on "Preparing for Exhibition" with 
regard to white-lobed fowls may be noted. It is important, 
ho\ve\er, to prevent the faces from getting into a bad state 
by protecting the birds from exposure. 

Perhaps the most imp>ortant point in breeding is to 
stick to birds of the same strain, for this \ariety has now 
been so in-bred that an outcross invariably brings disaster. 
The same pen will breed both sexes, and the male should 
have a good upright comb with a face as smooth as 
possible, perfectly sound, free from blue or red, and 
without folds or creases, even if the size has to be sacri- 
ficed. With such a bird, hens with large and coarser faces 
may be mated, though it is desirable when possible to 
avoid all semblance of coarseness and creases in either sex. 
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Minorca^. 



The Minorca is one of the most popular breeds both 
among fanciers and utilitarian poultry-keepers. Some of 
the first importations appear to have come from the island 
of Minorca, and for a number of years it enjoyed con- 
siderable local popularity in Devonshire and the South- 
West of England before it attracted general notice. It 
differs from the Spanish somewhat, in that it is more 
compact in body and not so long in the limbs. The comb, 
too, is rather larger and coarser in texture, and the face is 
red, with large white lobes of almond shape. The cock's 
comb is, of course, upright, firmly set on the head, and 
should have several deep and even serrations, whilst that 
of the hen droops gracefully over to one side with similar 
deep and even serrations. The combs of this, as of all 
single-combed varieties, should be free from side sprigs 
and other excrescences. The plumage is glossy black, 
and the legs very dark slate, but there is also a pure white 
\'ariety, in which the beak is white, the eye red, and the 
shanks pinky-white. A rose-combed variety has for some 
time been popular in America, and birds have been 
exported at high prices to some parts of Europe, but up 
to the present very few English breeders have welcomed 
the innovation. 

In breeding Minorcas a modified plan of double-mating 
may be followed. There is no necessity to go to the 
length of separate strains for cockerels and pullets, but 
in many cases it has come to this. The beginner must, 
therefore, be largely guided by the conditions under which 
the strain whence he gets his breeding-stock has been 
bred. For producing the best cockerels a good male bird, 
with strongly-built comb and about five deep serrations, 
large, shapely, and smooth lobes, and perfectly red face, 
should be mated with pullets rather taller than usual 
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and with particularly good comb serrations. If their 
combs are firmly set on the head and droop over without 
actually " flopping," so much the better. In breeding 
pullets good heavy-combed hens may be used, and a cock 
whose comb falls over to one side is preferable to one 
whose comb is very firmly set on the head. Such 
a bird will be better dubbed ; indeed, in the case of 
large-combed poultry dubbing is often a merciful process 
and prevents losses, as the large combs are liable to be 
frost-bitten in cold weather or otherwise injured, in which 
cases a bird is rendered unfit for breeding. 

A serious fault in Minorcas and in other white-lobed 
breeds is the tendency to white in face, and among a large 
section of Minorca breeders this is reckoned a fatal defect. 
Breeding-stock should therefore be perfectly sound in 
face, without a speck of white, the red extending well 
under the lobes. Frequently a sound-faced young bird 
develops white in face later in life, but such a bird should 
not be bred from, as the tendency will certainly be in- 
herited. The lobes of breeding-stock should be of good 
almond shape, fitting closely, and quite distinct from but 
coming over part of the face, without fold or crease and 
of sound texture. 

Minorcas are hardy and excellent la\ers of large white 
eggs. They are non-sitters, and up to the present their 
general qualities have not been affected to anv serious ex- 
tent by breeding for exhibition points, though it is signifi- 
cant that strains in which comb and lobe are highly de- 
veloped lack the degree of \'igour and general usefulness 
found in utility strains. 

A. n dalujians. 

The Andalusian is more slender and renchy than the 
Minorca. The comb is scarcely as large, though nowa- 
days it is bred to much the same pattern, with the excep- 
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tion that it does not come down heliind so close to the 
neck. The lobes are almond-shaped, white, and of fine 
texture, but not so large as those of the AFinorca. The 
cock has rich ^'elvety black hackle, back, saddle, shoulders, 
and wingdiows, with a purplishdilack tail, the breast, 






Breast of Cock. U'ing of Hf.n. 

Figs. 56 and 57. Feathers of Aadalusians. 



thighs, and wing-bars being clear slate-blue, with a distinct 
black lacing round each feather. The hen has a velvetv- 
black hackle, and the rest of the bodv is laced with black 
on a clear slate-blue ground, as clearK- and e\-enl\ as 
possible. The beak is dark slate or horn, the e\e dark red 
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or reddish-brown, and the legs dark slate. Feathers of 
this breed are shown in Figs. 56 and 57. 

Being a composition of black and white, a somewhat 
large proportion of black and white chickens are bred 
from Andalusians, even with the most careful mating. 
The best plan in breeding is to compromise by mating 
dark- and light-coloured birds together, and provided the 
birds in the breeding-pen are of the same strain some good 
quality should result from matings of this kind. A very 
dark cockerel with heavy lacing should be put with hens 
of a light but even shade of blue, with rather fine lacing, 
and a light-coloured male bird should go with darker and 
heavily-laced hens. This will produce a desirable medium 
shade of colour and clear lacing. Head-points should, of 
course, be remembered, and what has been said of the 
Minorca applies again in this case. There is much room 
for improvement in the ground-colour and lacing of Anda- 
lusians, and in particular the lacing up the breast and 
throat is invariably lacking in clearness, though even this 
point is to be gained by careful selection of breeding- 
stock. The presence of the black and white mismarked 
chickens is actually desirable, for these colours are the 
foundation of the breed, and when either became bred out 
the richness of colouring w'ould inevitably vanish. The 
breed is hardy and a good layer, and enjoys a moderate 
share of popularity. 






Chapter JTVI. 

French "Breeds. 

The French races of poultry are chieflv remarkable for 
table qualities, but several have become moderately 
popular among English exhibitors, and among these the 
Houdan and the Faverolles are the most conspicuous at 
the present time. Some years ago La Fleche and Creve- 
coeurs had a comparative!) good following, but since the 
commencement of the present century they have become 
more and more scarce, and are now only occasionally seen 
at some of the larger shows in the " variety " classes. 
The La Bresse varietx has recently been taken up by some 
breeders, but chiefly for utility purposes, whilst such 
breeds as the Du Mans, Courtes-Pattes, Barbezieux, and 
others are practically unknown in this country, and are 
in most cases only to be considered from the utilitarian 
standpoint. 

Houdans. 

The Houdan may be considered the most popular 
breed in France, and in this country it has been extensively 
kept for a number of years. It is of good size, cocks 
weighing about gib., cockerels about 81b., hens about 7lb., 
and pullets about 61b., though this may be exceeded. 

In shape the Houdan is somewhat after the Dorking 
type, with a deep body, long and straight breast-bone, and 
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broad and moderately long back. But its distinguishing 
characteristics are in the head points, the variety being 
descended from the Polish race, in which a large and 
rounded crest is a prominent feature. In the Houdan 
cock this crest is large and compact, the feathers inclining 
slightly backward so as to show the comb, whilst the 
hen's crest is large and globular. The comb resembles a 
butterfly set in the centre of the head, the wings spreading 
on each side, and, of course, is larger in the cock than 
in the hen. The wattles are very small. In addition to 
the crest the head should be adorned with whiskers or 
muffling on each side of the face, and a bib or beard 
hanging beneath the beak. The cock has a very full tail, 
with plenty of sickles, whilst that of the hen is of fair 
size and carried at a graceful slant. Like the Dorking, 
the Houdan has five toes, the legs being pinky-white 
mottled with blue or black, though in old birds it is not 
unusual to see grey-coloured legs without much mottling. 
The plumage is black and white, the mottling effect being 
produced by white tips to the green-black feathers. Even 
mottling is desirable, and large patches of. white or any 
excess of white in the tail and flights must be considered a 
fault. The beak is light horn-colour, and the small lobes 
are white, these latter being hidden by the muffling. 

Houdans of both sexes may be bred on the single- 
mating system., and in spite of the numerous points to be 
sought for, a properly-mated pen will produce a fair 
number of exhibition chickens. The male should possess 
exceptional merits as regards the points of crest and comb, 
the latter being of good size but not loose and ragged. 
The hens should also have compact globular crests, and as 
regards colour we prefer to have the hens rather on the 
dark side, in which case it is safe policy to mate with them 
a cock rather heavily mottled but not necessarily showing 
patches of white. It will be found that dark-coloured 
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birds usually have dark legs, but if the cock is right in 
this respect there is every chance of striking a happy 
medium in the progeny. 

Crktiecoeurs. 

The Crevecceur is another crested Ijreed, of ^try similar 
shape to the Houdan, but rather more cobby in type. 
The plumage is rich green-black throughout, the beak dark 
horn, and the legs and feet black or dark slate. The dis- 
tinctive feature is the comb, which is in the form of two 
horns, pointing about midway between the horizontal and 
the perpendicular, and free from side sprigs. This is a 
very handsome \ariety, and breeds very true to type, so 
that it is a pity it is not more generally kept. Provided 
the breeding-pen have good colour, shapely crests, and 
properly-formed combs, the progenv will come very true 
and the birds are easily shown. 

La FVeche, 

The La Fleche is another black variety, and also 
possesses a horned comb, though the horns are shorter and 
stand nearly upright. It is bred without a crest, and 
with white lobes of medium size. It is not so well known 
as the Creve, and is at the present time very scarce in 
this country. 

Fa-OeroUes. 

The FaveroUes is a comparatively new composite 
breed, having been produced from crosses among Brahmas, 
Cochins, Dorkings, and Houdans. As a general-purpose 
fowl it has come to be known as perhaps the best of the 
P'rench varieties, whilst its exhibition qualities have been 
recognised by many breeders. Three colour-varieties are 
bred : Salmon, Ermine, and Black ; and of these the 
first-named is by far the most popular. 

K 2 
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Tlif ]'"a\en:ille,s is a large hvenl, tlie weiglit running to 
aliiiut Silli. ill cocks, 7II). in I'nckcrcls, 7II1. in liens, 
anil 6II1. in jmllcts. The 1iihJ\ is ihick. deep, anil clmld}, 
the breast lieing ijcep and the breastdione lung, whilst 




Fig. 5S. Pair of Salmon Faverollcs. 



the hack is hriiail and lung, the gencr.il shape being sunie- 
whal alter the- st\ le id the Dnrking. d'he cmidi is single 
and lit medium si/e, the lubes and wattles sni.ill, and the 
lace should be turiiished with pIcntN ut uuittling or 
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whiskers and a short heard. The legs are short, stout, 
and sparsely feathered down to the outer toe, the feet 
having fi\e toes. 

The Salmon variety (Fig. 58) has horn or white beak, 
white legs and feet, grey or hazel eye, and red face, 
which is partially concealed by the muffling. The cock 
has straw-coloured hackles, a mixture of white, black, and 
brown on back and shoulders, black breast, straw-coloured 
wing-bows, and black wing-bars, tail, and fluff, whilst his 
muffling and beard are black ticked with white. The 
hen's hackle is wheaten-brown of a light shade, striped 
with a darker shade of the same colour, the back and 
shoulders, flight feathers, and tail are wheaten-brown, the 
wings or sides are of a slightly lighter shade, and the 
breast, thighs, and fluff, as well, as the beard and 
muffling, are creamy-white. Whilst it is not absolutely 
necessary to keep separate strains to breed each sex, it is 
certain! V desirable to mate separatelv for cockerels and 
pullets, owing to the difference in colour between the sexes. 
In each case the male bird should carry plentv of muffling, 
and a cock-breeder should have a perfectly sound 
black breast, whilst for pullet-breeding some brown 
mottling on the breast is not objectionable, and we like 
to see plenty of brown about the back, tail, and wings. 
A bird showing much white is, however, to be avoided, 
as he is certain to throw an excess of light-coloured 
chickens. In choosing hens one requires birds of good 
size, and for breeding pullets they should be quite free 
from black in hackle, wings, tail, and under-colour, but 
the brown should be of a good rich colour. 

The Ermine variety has the same colour as the Light 
Brahma. It is very seldom seen in this country, and 
in breeding it one has only to follow the rules laid down 
for guidance in breeding Light Brahmas, whilst bearing 
in mind the general characteristics of the Faverolles. The 
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Black variety is as yet in an imperfect state, and is kept 
by only two or three breeders. 

L,a 'Bresse. 

This breed has earned for itself some measure of popu- 
larit\' nmon^f utilitarians. In f'ranre it is recognised as 
the l)est brrt'd for the talile, and this in spite of the fact 
that it is distinctlv {Mediti-rranean in t\ jw?, l>eing verv 







Fig. 59. Pair of While Ln Br. 
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similar to tKe Leghorn, and though the body is rather 
longer it is still on the small side from our own point of 
view. But the La Bresse carries very little offal ; the bone 
is fine, and what there is of it is good, so that even in 
England it has been found a profitable variety for breed- 
ing early spring table chickens. Add to this the fact that 
it is an excellent layer of large white eggs, having won 
prizes in the laying competitions, and a moderate sitter, 
it will be seen that the La Bresse fully de.serves a place 
among the standard breeds. 

Three col our- varieties are bred, viz., Grey (in which 
the plumage is white pencilled with grey), Black, and 
White; but up to the present English breeders have con- 
fined their attention almost entirely to the White (Fig. 59). 
The comb is single, erect in the cock and falling over in 
the hen, the ear-lobes are white, and the legs slate-grey. 
As an exhibition bird the La Bresse has not yet been 
seriously considered, and it is solely on account of its 
undoubted value from the utilitarian standpoint that it can 
be recommended. 

Other French "Breeds. 

The Bourhourg has recently been strongly recom- 
mended for utility purposes in this country ; it is of 
moderate size, has black and white plumage, a single 
comb, red lobes, and white legs. Although a non-sitter it 
lays brown eggs, and its fine bone and good-coloured flesh 
make it a very u.seful breed for producing table chickens 
of high quality. The Du Mans is a black-plumaged fowd 
with a rose comb and cobby shape; the Courtes-Pattes is 
a single-combed black variety ; and the Barhezieux is very 
similar to our Minorca. But none of these has as yet 
been exhibited in this country. 
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Other Continental "Breeds. 

In all European countries there are several more or less 
distinctive varieties peculiar to certain localities, and the 
most meritorious of these have come under the notice of 
English breeders, with the result that our collections of 
poultr)- have received \aluable additions from other 
countries. 

Toluh. 

One of the most distinctive among the Continental 
races is the Polish, and though of late vears it has 
lost much of the popularity that it once enj-oved in this 
countrv, there are few more striking and handsome varie- 
ties of poultry. Polish fowls are still bred in large 
numbers on the Continent, and at manv shows in France, 
Belgium, and Holland well-filled classes and excellent 
quality will be found. The distinctixe point about the 
Polish is the formation of the skull, which has a spherical 
protuberance on the top, and the size of this is a sure 
indication of the size of the crest, so that the largest- 
ci'csted birds can be picked out as chickens. The crest 
should be as large as possible, circular, free from split 
or [)arting, that of the cix-k falling from the centre with 
long feathers that reach well down the neck, whilst that 
of the hen has stiffer feathers well arranged in globular 
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formation. The comb is small, consisting merely of two 
small horns, generally hidden by the crest, while in some 
varieties it is practically nnn-existent. The spjangled 
varieties have muffling about the face and a long bib 
or beard, the others ha\ing smooth faces and long pen- 
dulous wattles. The carriage is erect and strutting, with 




Fig. 60. Pair of Silver-Spangled Polish. 



slim, sprightly bodies and large tails, and the weight runs 
to about 6ilb. in cncks, 5ilb. in cockerels, 51b. in hens, 
and 4ilb. in inillets. There are numerous colour-yarieties, 
some of which are nowadays seldom seen. Those for 
which standards ha\e been drawn up are Sih'er- and 
Gold-Spangled, \\'hite-crested Blacks, White-crested Blues, 
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Whites, and Chamois or Buff-Laced. Other varieties that 
have at times been bred and exhibited include Blacks, 
Black-crested Whites, Buffs, and Cuckoos. 

The Silver- and Gold-Spangled varieties somewhat 
resemble the Silver and Gkild Wyandottes. The crest- 
feathers of the Silver-Spangled cock are black at the roots, 
silver at the centre, and tipped at the edge with black. 
The neck- and saddle-hackles are silver tipped with black, 
the back and shoulders are spangled, and the wing-bars, 
breast and under-parts, and beard are silver laced with 
black, the lacing being rather heavier at the tip than in 
the Wyandottes. The tail is also silver laced with black, 
the sickles having a good spangle at the tip. In the hen 
the entire plumage is white or silver laced with black, the 
lacing being clear and distinct, coarser than in the Wyan- 
dottes, but leaving a good white centre in each feather. 
The beak is dark blue or horn-colour, eye red, ear-lobes 
(which are small, circular, and almost in\isible behind the 
muffling) bluish-whiie, and legs dark blue. Fig. 60 shows 
a typical pair of Silver-Spangled Polish. In the Gold- 
Spangled variety the markings are the same, golden-bay 
ground-colour being substituted for silver or white. 

The Whife-cresied Blacks are perhaps the most strik- 
ingly handsome of all, the bndv-plumage being rich 
metallic black and the crest pure white. There is no bib 
or muffling, and the lobes are white, other points being 
the same as in the aforementioned varieties. The ]V//;te- 
cresied Blues also have the pure white crest, the body- 
colour being solid dark blue without any lacing. The 
Chamois or Buff -Laced is a particularly pleasing variety, 
having white lacing round a rich buff feather, and resem- 
bling a Buff-Laced Wyandotte. The markings are the same 
as in the Guld- and Silver-Spangled, and, like them, the 
Chamois has a muffled face and beard. In the 117///(- 
\arietv the plumage is pure white throughout. 
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In breeding all varieties of Polish, particular attention 
must, of course, be paid to the crest ; and size and shape 
are the main points. The cock in particular should have 
a very good crest, and both sexes will breed better if the 
crests are clipped during the breeding season, owing to the 
birds being unable to see one another if the crests are 
large. In the Gold- and Silver-Spangled varieties the 
lacing or spangling has been neglected for the sake of 
better crests, but breeders will in the future do well to 
cultivate this point by selecting breeding-stock in which 
the lacing is sound and goes all round the feather. Both 
sexes may be bred from one pen, but in the Silvers we 
require purity of the white, and in the Golds ground- 
colour of a rather richer shade than usual, especially in 
the cock. Breeding-stock in White-crested Blacks and 
White-crested Blues should have perfectly' sound colours, 
the crests being large and shapely and free from black 
feathers or ticking. In the Chamois the great thing is to 
strike the happv medium in ground-colour, and it will be 
found that a somewhat rich but le\el-coloured cock will do 
best when mated with hens of a moderate shade, but both 
sexes should have clear and pure white lacing throughout. 

Polish have been so persistently bred for show points 
that they cannot be classed as a hardy race. They lay a 
fair number of w-hite eggs in spring and summer, and 
very seldom go broody ; but the chickens are delicate, 
and the adults frequently give trouble on account of the 
size of their crests interfering with their sight. 

Campines. 

This variety was brought very prominently to the 
front some few years ago, and if it has not altogether 
borne out early promise it still enjoys a fair share of popu- 
larity, and is generally considered an excellent layer. The 
breed comes from Belgium, where a sirhilar variety is also 
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kept under the name ni Braekcl. This latlcr is larger 
than tlie Campinc, hut it is ceitain that the two are \'ery 
closely allied, ami that thr different typt-s ha\'e been de- 
\'eloped in two different luralilies. The Campine (the name 
is priinniinccd Kam]icen) is a small. acti\"e iowl, a non- 
silter. liiit with a long lin-ast which makes it useful tor 




Fig. 61. Pair of Silver Campines. 



talilr jiurposcs. It has a snigle ci iml i i il nn ul mm ;c size, well 
srrratcil, uiiiaghl in \\\r cock and fading o\ia- in llio hrii. 
and wliilf <'ardiilirs nl almond sliapr, whilsi tho cxe is 
dark hrown and Iho Irgs arc sl.ilc coinui'. 

Thiac ai"r I wo \arirlies. .SiKrr and (iiihl, Iml tho lallei" 
f-nj'iNsa M'i\ small sharool pi ipn laial \ . Thi' .SV/t'iVa (I'dg. 
6i) h.iM- sil\i."r\ whilr iiarklis, die r.-niaindrr iif the 
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|ikimage bflnfj; iiarred wJtli lil:ick on a siK'ery-whiti^ ground. 

The coarseness of the barrinf^r 
is an imiiortant point, for it 
should not resemble the fine 
pencilling of a Hamburgh, 
but rather the barring of a 
IM\ mouth f<ock, with the bars 
and spaces between of eriual 
extent, as shown in the illus- 
iraiions (I'dgs. 62 to 66). 
With regard to the liack and 
saddle of the cock, there 
has been some clifl'erence of 





Brkast. 
Saddle Hackle. 

Figs. 62 and 63. Feathers of Silver Campine Coek. 




Back oi- Cock. 
Figs. 64 to 66. Feathers of Silver Campiacs. 
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opinion. At first a silvery-white top was favoured, but 
the standard of the present day goes for barring all 
over the body, and this makes it possible to produce good 
specimens of both sexes from one mating, which is a great 
consideration, and also creates further distinction between 
the Campine and the Hamburgh. The barring or 
mackerel -marking is also valued in the cock's sickle- 
feathers. The Golden variety should be identical in mark- 
ing, rich golden-bay being substituted as the ground-colour 
for silvery-white. 

Considering that the Campines of the present da\ are 
very far from perfection, breeding is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. We believe, however, that a \ery great deal 
depends upon the barring of the cock. If this is bold 
and clear up to the throat, down the thighs, and also on the 
wings and back, the tail being also marked, he cannot fail 
to produce well-barred birds of both sexes when mated 
with good-sized hens of the same strain that have plenty of 
space between the bars. Colour should be good, and 
head-points should be looked after as well as plumage, 
whilst a red eye must be avoided as an indication of 
Hamburgh blood. Campines are hardy, and easy to keep 
under any circumstances. 

LaKfn_f elder. 

This breed (see Frontispiece) is kept in Germanv, 
Holland, and Belgium, but authorities differ as to where 
it had its origin. The name, as we spell it, is German, 
and signifies " linen-field," having reference to the white 
body and the black neck and tail. This combination appears 
to be popular in some Continental countries, as there is a 
breed of cattle with black forequarters and hindquarters 
that we have heard described as Dutch sheeted cattle. 
The Lakenfelder is a small variety, with graceful and 
fairly upright carriage, single comb of moderate size. 
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evenly serrated, and carried upright in both sexes, white 
lobes, and slate-grey legs. The hackle, saddle, and tail 
of the cock, as well as the hackle and tail of the hen 
should be dense black, and all other parts of the body 
pure white. There is much room for improvement vet, 
and many hackles run light near the head. Both sexes 
can be bred from one mating, and in breeding it is im- 
portant to have a cock with as sound hackle, saddle, and 
tail as possible, the hens being pure in their white. The 
variety is fairly hardy, and a useful layer of white eggs. 
Though it has not attained much popularity in this country, 
it is to be seen at the leading shows. 

Coticouj de Malinej. 

This is a Belgian \ariety, \aluable for table purposes, 
but little known in this country. It is large, with up- 
right carriage, pinky-white legs, and barred plumage re- 
sembling that of the Plymouth Rock. A white sport has 
also been bred. 

"Kamalsloherj. 

A German \arietv, kept bv a few breeders in 
England, though not for show purposes. It is a fowl of 
the Minorca type, with single comb, white ear-lobes, and 
blue legs, and is bred in either white or buff. It is con- 
sidered an excellent layer and a good table fowd. 

OrloJ^j. 

This \ariety cumfs from Russia, and specimens w"ere 
exhibited at the Birmingham Show some years ago, but 
they did not attract much attention. The birds are very 
large, and of similar txjie to Indian Game, with large 
heads and \ery thick necks, and with beard and muffling, 
but no crests. Three colour-varieties are hxi^^\~ Mahogany, 
Speckled, and W hite. This breed was known many years 
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ago as the Russian, or Cossack, and it is hardy, a good 
layer, and a useful table fowl. 

Minor Continental "Breeds. 

Gueldres, or Bredas. — A variety found in Belgium, 
Holland, and some parts of France, having a small crest 
and a curious formation of comb in the shape of a hollow 
depression. A Barred or Cuckoo variety is the commonest, 
but the breed is seldom met with nowadays. 

Combattants de Bruges and Combattdnts de Liege are 
allied races of Belgian Game fowls, somewhat resembling 
a cross between our Indian Game and Malays, though 
they are bred more for table purposes than for fighting. 

Barbus d'Anvers are Belgian Bantams with black 
plumage, but lacking in distincti\e characteristics. 

There are a number of other varieties known on the 
Continent, but none has so far been kept in England, 
and they can be of no interest to English breeders, 
especially as most of them are merely bred for general 
purposes and lack distinctive qualities. 
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Other Distinct Varieties. 

Under this heading we group several varieties not hitherto 
mentioned. Many of these are obliged to take refuge in 
the " Any Other Variety " classes at shows, for want of 
separate classification. 

S'ussejc. 

For many years the poultry-keepers of Sussex have 
been famed for their excellent table poultry, and in course 
of time certain distinct composite varieties have been pro- 
duced, primarih' for table purposes only, but these have 
within the last few years been recognised and standardised 
as exhibition varieties, and have been embraced under the 
general title of Sussex Fowls. Certain utilitarians have 
urged that this will result in the spoliation of the breed's 
table properties, but if some strains are bred solely for 
show purposes it does not necessarily follow that the 
strains which will still remain among the numerous utility 
breeders will also be affected. 

The exact origin of the Sussex varieties is merely con- 
jectural, but it may be considered certain that the Dorking 
has played a prominent part in their composition. Although 
Sussex ha\e only four toes, they more resemble the 
Dorking in shape than anything else. They have broad 
and flat backs, long and deep breast-bones, short thighs 
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and shnnks, tight plumage, and medium-sized tails. Tiie 
combs are moderate-sized, single, upright, and evenly 
serrated, and the weight runs to about 91b. in cocks, yilb. 
in ccK'kerels, 71b. in hens, am] 61b. in pullets. Shanks 
and feet are white and free from feathers, flesh and skin 




Fig. 67. Pair of Light Sussex and Speckled Sussex Hen. 



white and of fine te.xture, and the beak is white or horn 
colour. 

There are three standard \-arieties — Light, Red, and 
Speckled. The Lig//t is similar to the Light Brahma, the 
plumage being white, with black striping in the hackle, 
black tail, and some black in flights. The Red wiriet}' has 
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rich red or chestnut-brown plumage, with black striping in 
the hackle, black tail, and black in flights. The colour 
should be as level as possible, allowing for greater lustre 
on the top and shoulders of the cock, and it should be 
distinctly red and not merely dark buff. The S-peckled 
variety is practically similar in plumage to the Diamond 
Jubilee Orpington, and the only distinction is in the shape. 
■This should always be a great barrier between the t\vo 
breeds, but unfortunately some judges have little regard 
for shape, and so it has been possible for the same birds 
to win occasionally either as Speckled Sussex or Jubilee 
Orpingtons. 

In breeding Sussex of all varieties, attention should 
lie paid to shape, and any failing in this respect should 
not be perpetuated. Good legs and fine texture of skin 
and flesh are also desirable. In Lights, the chief point 
is to get pure snow-white plumage with clear black hackle 
striping, and the best specimens will be produced from a 
rock with good bold striping, whilst both sexes should 
have good colour. In Reds, a good dark -coloured cock 
makes the best breeder, but both he and the hens should 
he as level as possible. In the Speckled variety a well- 
s[)angle(l cock is desirable, and if he carries a good deal 
of white we should prefer to mate him with hens in which 
this colour is not very prominent. A well-spangled hackle 
is a point somewhat difficult to obtain. 

Both sexes may be bred from a single mating in all 
three ^-ariclies, which is much in the breed's favour. Up 
to the present, Sussex are little known outside the county, 
and ha\-e only been seen nt a few of the imiiortant shows. 
The breed has many local patrons, however, and it is 
one in which fancy points and general usefulness are 
judi<-iously ci mil lined, so that it deser\es to be far better 
known among those who require a lirst-class general 
purpose \ariety. 
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"Rhode Island "Red-t. 

This variety of poultry is one of the latest produc- 
tions from America, and, having achieved much success 
in the States, has recently been introduced into this 
country. Like all American breeds, it has yellow shanks 
and skin, and is highly valued for table and general pur- 
poses in its own country. It has a long and deep body, 
not carried so upright as that of the Wyandotte, and the 
thighs and shanks are comparatively short, the latter 
being free from feathers. Either single or rose combs are 
permitted, and the lobes are red and, like the wattles, 
of medium size. The beak is reddish horn colour, 
and the plumage of the cock is described as cherry-red, 
with a darker cast on the back and shoulders, the tail 
being black, as well as some of the flight-feathers. The 
hen is rather lighter in colour, described as rich golden- 
red, having also black tail and black in flights, as well 
as some black ticking in the hackle, which may, and does 
often, appear in the cocks. The under-colour of both 
sexes should be lighter in colour, but not grey or black; 
and it is \ery important to avoid the latter defect, since it 
is impossible to breed good-coloured birds from specimens 
possessing it. Thanks to the framing of the standard, 
cockerels and pullets of high quality may be bred from 
one mating, and a good-coloured cock of standard type, 
free from ticking in hackle or black in any but the 
specified parts, and with good under-colour, may be mated 
with level -coloured exhibition hens of good size and shape 
to produce good chickens of either sex. The weights 
range upwards from yjlb. in cocks, 6|lb. in cockerels, 
61b. in hens, and 51b. in pullets, and, besides being dis- 
tinctly attractive, Rhode Island Reds are exceedingly 
hardy and very useful fowls for the farm, they having 
earned a high reputation in America. 
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Scotch Greys. 

Popular as this breed is. in Scotland, it has never 
attracted any considerable notice in England, and speci- 
mens are only occasionally seen in the " variety " classes 
at the large shows. In shape and carriage it has been 
described as a blend of the Dorking and the Old 
English Game, having a body of medium length, carried 
erect and gracefully, with long flowing tail-sickles in the 
cock (see Frontispiece). The weight ranges from 91b. to 
nib. in males, and from 71b. to gib. in females. The 
comb is single, of moderate size, fine in texture, evenlv ser- 
rated, standing upright in the cock but frequently falling 
over in the hen ; the lobes are red, the eye red, the beak 
W'hite or streaked with black, and the shanks either white or 
white clearly mottled with black spots. The plumage is 
barred, like that of the Plymouth Rock, though the barring 
is finer and the colours are brighter and more distinct, the 
ground-colour being pale greyish-blue and the barring dark 
metallic blue. This barring should be clear and the 
colour pure all over the body, and rusty colour on the 
cock's back should be avoided. In breeding, the best 
plan is to use a cock whose colours are very clear and 
barring distinct, free from foreign colour or white in tail 
or flights, together with large hens of a rather darker 
shade, but with plenty of clear barring, and good legs. 
Scotch Greys are hardy, excellent layers, and are fit to 
rank with the best of table fowl. Indeed, the breed is 
one well worthy of more attention than it gets in England. 

Scotch "Dumpies. 

These birds, sometimes called Dakics. are distinguished 
by \ery short legs, the shanks being not more than ilin. 
in length, which gi\es them a short and stumpy appear- 
ance and a waddling gait, although the weight runs to 
yjlb. in cocks, 6^1b. in cockerels, 61b. in hens, and sib. in 
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pullets. They usually have single combs, erect and well 
serrated, but a rose comb is permitted. The body is broad 
and deep, and the tail of the cock has fairly long, flow- 
ing sickles. With regard to colour the standard is very 
indefinite. The usual colours seen are Black, Cuckoo, 
Silver-Grey, and Dark Dorking. In the first case the 
legs are black, in the Cuckoo white or mottled, and in the 
others white, the beak in each case matching the legs. 
It is therefore obvious that in breeding the shape is the 
main point, and exhibition birds of good type, when mated 
together, breed the right stamp of chickens. This variety 
is hardy, very useful for general purposes, and the hens 
are particularly valuable as sitters and mothers. 

Frizzles. 

This is a very peculiar variety, in which all the smaller 
feathers are curled back (see Frontispiece), giving the 
plumage the appearance of having been ruffled the wrong 
way. This is practically the only distinctive characteristic, 
as both single and rose combs are seen, and the colours 
include White, Black, and Partridge or Brown. The birds 
are rather small, cocks weighing about 5lb., cockerels 4lb., 
hens 41b., and pullets silb., but of late years many strains 
have been reduced, and we nowadays find the majority 
of Frizzles among the Bantams. The large birds are 
moderately hardy, considering their loose plumage, and 
very fair layers. In breeding for exhibition the curling 
of the plumage is the most important point to observe. 
A straight or ordinary feather should detract from the 
value of a stock bird, and the best-curled parents will 
invariably produce the best chickens. 

SilKjes. 

The Silkie has for some considerable time been a 
favourite among exhibitors, and more especially among 
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ladies. It would be difficult to find a breed with more 
distinctive features, which makes it clear that they belong 
to an old race. As bred at present, they are a compromise 
between a large fowl and a Bantam, the cocks weighing 
about 31b., cockerels 2-Mb., hens 2lb., and pullets iflb. 
In shape and carriage they somewhat resemble miniature 
Cochins (see Frontispiece), having short backs and pro- 
nounced cushions. The comb of the cock is circular, 
carried well forward on the beak, and like a cushion with a 
number of protuberances, that of the hen being smaller, 
whilst the colour of comb, face, and wattles is purple- 
black or mulberry, and the lobes should be bright tur- 
quoise-blue, or, failing that, mulberry, like the rest of the 
face. The cock has a small crest that flows backward 
from the head, whilst that of the hen more resembles a 
powder-puff, the feathers being soft and not split in the 
centre. The plumage should be as silky and fluffy as 
possible, the stem of each feather being very fine and 
having a number of silkv fibrils branching from it. Hard 
feathers about the body are not tolerated, and even the 
flights and tail-feathers are ragged and with a distinct 
tendency to silkiness. Another peculiarity is the skin, 
which is of rich violet colour. The beak is slaty-blue, 
the legs and feet leaden-blue with bluish-white toe-nails, 
and the plumage should be snow-white. The legs are 
feathered to a moderate extent on the outside, and the toes 
should be five in number. 

There is no great difficulty in breeding Silkies, pro- 
vided one has stock of good quality and crossings of 
strains are avoided. The male bird should be as silky 
and fluffy as possible, without any hard feathers, and if 
both sexes ha\e good colour, shapely crests, and good- 
coloured shapely combs they should produce chickens fit 
for the show-pen. There is more difficulty in getting birds 
fit for show, for washing has to be done very carefully 
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in order to prevent the fine feathers from being damaged or 
pulled out altogether. Silkies are quite hardy ; they are 
good layers, and quite a delicacy on the table, in spite of 
the unpleasant appearance due to the violet-blue skin. 
But they are chiefly \alued for sitting and brooding, and 
no other breed enjoys such a reputation for the successful 
hatching and rearing of Bantams and pheasants. 
Although white is the only standardised colour in Silkies, 
blacks and other colours have been produced by crossing, 
but have never become popular. 

S'ultans. 

This variety in some respects resembles the Polish, 
from which its origin may be traced. It has the same 
crest, bib, and muffling, the comb comprising two small 
horns, but it has five toes, the legs are heavily feathered, 
and it ha: stiff feathers on the hock, being therefore 
usually described as " vulture-hocked." The colour is 
pure white, and the weight about 61b. in cocks, 51b. in 
cockerels, 4jlb. in hens, and 41b. in pullets. Sultans 
are very seldom seen nowadays, although decidedly attrac- 
tive, hardy, and very fair layers of white eggs. 

yoKfiham as. 

This breed, which is sometimes called the Phoenix, 
or Japanese Longtail, is one of the wonderful products of 
Japan, in which country cocks are bred with tails to the 
length of 20ft. No such length has ever been seen in 
this country, and 3ft. or 4ft. is considered above the 
average. It may easily be imagined that these birds do 
not show themselves off well in an exhibition-pen, and in 
Japan they spend the greater part of their time on high 
perches, the tail trailing to the ground. These tails are 
only moulted once in three years, and in the first season 
they do not grow more than about 2ft. in this country. 
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A standard has recently been drawn up for the breed, 
which gives the comb as either single or pea, but small, 
and even in both sexes. The neck and body are rather 
long, whilst the saddle-hackle and tail-coverts of the 
cock are also of considerable length. The standard recog- 
nises four colour-varieties, ^'iz., Gold and Stiver Diick- 
ui'mgs (Fig. 68), similar to the Game varieties of tho.se 




Fig. 68. Silver Duckwing Yokohama Cock. 

colours; SpiDiglcs, a mixture of black and white; and 
^'liitcs (the last-named are illustrated on p. 147). In 
selecting breeding-stock it is desirable to choose an adult 
cock with lengthy tail, carried gracefully with a good 
sweep and not in a sl()\cnly manner, and colour is quite 
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a minur point. M;iny will prefer to treat this breed as 
an ornamental one, and not for show purposes. The 
birds are hardy and good layers. 

</atJas. 

About a score of years ago Black Javas were intro- 
duced into this country from America, and appeared 
likely to become popular, though later on other black 
fowls took the place they might ha\-e held. There is no 
doubt, however, that this is the most useful variety that 
has e\'er come among us and been rejected, for the Java 
possesses practically all the good qualities that are found 
in the Langshan. It is large and handsome, with deep 
body, brilliant green-black plumage that fits very close, 
black legs, which usually become willow with age, a 
single, upright comb, the front part being free from 
serrations, and large brown eyes. White and Mottled 
varieties are also bred, but neither has any vogue in this 
country at the present day. 

/^aKpd-J<lecKs. 

This variety has occasionally been bred and exhibited 
in England. Its peculiarity is that the whole of the 
neck from below the head to the shoulders is absolutely 
devoid of feathers, the skin being red, and having an un- 
pleasant, raw appearance. When and how this extra- 
ordinary freak was evolved it is impossible to state with 
any degree of correctness, but the breed is supposed to 
have come from Austria. All colours are bred, and we . 
have seen blue, white, and brown birds in the same pen, 
the combs usually being single. 

"Roseco-mb "Blues. 

For a number of years classes have been provided 
at many shows in the North of England for " Likeliest 
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Hen for Laying Purposes," and in course of time it 
has become customary for judges to award the prizes to 
large birds with rose combs and Andalusian-blue plumage. 
These birds were no doubt originally produced by means 
of crossing actually to produce gpod layers, but the type 
has now been fixed so well that the variety has recently 
been standardised as the Rosecomb Blue, and in future 
it must compete as a pure breed, and not as a cross-bred 
or "Likeliest Hen for Laying." The birds are large, 
cocks weighing about gib., cockerels 81b., hens 81b., 
and pullets ylb. ; low on the leg, but not so short 
in body as an Orpington, with a shapely rose comb 
(the leader of which should stand out behind), 
dark beak, slate-black legs, red face and lobes, and 
plumage similar to the Andalusian's. They may be bred 
for colour in much the same way. The variety is a good 
layer, and possesses general qualities of usefulness which 
may enable it to achieve some success, though at present 
its patrons are not numerous, and classes are provided at 
only a few shows. It is significant, however, that good 
prices are already being paid for show specimens. 

"Rampless Fobul-t. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of this breed is the 
absence of the appendage commonly called the " parson's 
nose." They are not bred to any particular colour, but 
usually have single combs, and are rather small, cocks 
weighing about 5lb., cockerels and hens 4lb., and pullets 
3^1b. They are hardy and good layers, but for show 
purposes Rumpless Bantams are more popular than the 
large birds. 

SherbuoodU. 

There is an American variety known as the Sherwood, 
which has white plumage, single comb, red lobes, and 
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yellow legs, slightly feathered to the outer toe. Except for 
the slight leg-feathering it would be very similar to the 
White Plymouth Rock, but is rather larger, cocks weighing 
up to lolb., cockerels to gib., hens to 81b., and pullets to 
ylb. It has been kept by a few breeders in this country, 
and has been found a very hardy layer, and well fleshed 
for table purposes. Another variety, called the W/iiie 
Wonder, has a rose comb, and would pass muster as a 
feather-legged White Wyandotte. Both are very useful, 
but they have no claims to exhibition qualities. 

K.londyfies. 

An American production, which was bred and 
shown in England for one season. It appears to be 
a cross between the Silkie and the White Leghorn, and 
has inherited some of the silkiness of the former breed. 
It met with no success in England, and is now seldom 
heard of in America. 

Vominicfues. 

An old American breed, with rose comb, yellow 
legs, and barred plumage like the Plymouth Rock's, 
though the birds are not as large as that breed. The 
variety is never seen in England nowadays, though when 
Cuckoo Wyandottes came into vogue for a time Dominique 
blood was largely employed. 

Occasionally breeders have introduced composite types 
with more or less distinctive features, and have given them 
names, but none of these is worthy of notice as exhibition 
poultry 
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"Bantams. 

During recent years the breeding of Bantams for show 
purposes has been largely on the increase, and at the 
present time the midget breeds are well represented at every 
show. They appeal particularly to those fanciers who 
have not sufficient accommodation for large poultry, for a 
pen of Bantams can be kept in the smallest space, and if 
proper care is taken the chickens can be reared on a small 
piece of ground. They suffer, however, like all other 
fowls, from overcrowding, and when kept on the same 
spot year after year without anything being done to remove 
the fouled surface, disease is bound to follow sooner or 
later. Another advantage with regard to Bantams is that 
the tra\elling expenses of show birds amount to compara- 
tively little, and when compartment hampers, holding two, 
three, four, or six birds, are used, half-a-dozen specimens 
can be sent almost for the cost of one large fowl. As the 
prizes for Bantams are usually the same as for large poultrv, 
the exhibitor reaps the advantage. When ample space can 
be de\oted to the stock, it is desirable to accommodate the 
breeding-stock in a fair-sized grass-run, with the fences 
boarded up 2 ft. high for shelter, whilst it is an ex- 
cellent plan to plant some shrubs and cabbages in the run. 
A suitable Bantam house is about 6ft. long over all, and 
2ft. 6in. wide, part being partitioned off for roosting, 
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whilst the remainder is used as a scratching-shed in rough 
weather. A structure of this kind will be found in 
" Poultry for Profit." When space is limited, a small 
breeding-pen may be kept entirely in such a building, 
which should, however, be moved about on to fresh 
ground occasionally. 

In some respects the management of Bantams differs 
from that of large exhibition poultry. Not more than 
four or five hens should be run with a cock, and it will 
be found difficult to get fertile eggs from most varieties 
until about March or April j the latter is perhaps the 
best month of all for hatching these small birds. Hatch- 
ing is frequently attended by failure when conducted by 
inexperienced people, on account of unsuitable hens being 
used for sitting. A large hen is too heavy and clumsy. 
Silkies are the best mothers obtainable, though a cross 
between Silkies and Pekin Bantams is preferred by many 
breeders, and we have known good results from a Silkie- 
Wyandotte cross. A Silkie hen will cover from thirteen 
to fifteen Bantam eggs, but it is not advisable to give her 
too many in the early part of the season. Bantam 
chickens are somewhat delicate, and require a good deal of 
attention. Close-breeding has affected the constitution, 
and the continual desire to reduce size has sapped the 
vigour of exhibition strains, so that breeders have to put 
up with a consequent lack of robustness. Modern Game 
varieties in particular are very shy layers, and the 
pullets are somewhat prone to suffer from egg-binding, 
especially those of the smallest and finest strains. When- 
ever a pullet is noticed trying to eject an egg or going on 
the nest a good deal, she should be held over a steaming- 
kettle and the vent should be anointed with sweet oil, 
which treatment will in most cases give her relief, though 
care should be taken to avoid breaking the egg and thereby 
causing peritonitis. 

M 2 
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In all breeds of Bantams it is desirable to breed birds 
that are symmetrical but as small as possible, and there- 
fore they should have but a small quantity of animal food, 
which in large poultry promotes growth. Soft food has 
the same effect, and it will be found that hard corn gives 
the most satisfactory results. In rearing the chickens, 
nothing is better than coarse oatmeal, and at this stage 
some soft food may be given in the form of prepared 
chicken meal. A little later we recommend oatmeal, 
groats, wheat, canary-seed, millet, and buckwheat, and 
these grains may be used with profit as the staple food, 
with the addition of a very little cooked meat every day, 
and some hempseed to promote the growth and glossiness 
of the plumage. 

Came "Bantams. 

In this section we find reproduced in miniature 
all the large breeds of Game fowls, and it is unnecessary 
to go into minute descriptive detail, because the type, 
colour, and markings of the Bantams should be the same 
as in the large breeds. The only difference is in the size 
and fineness, which present the chief difficulty in breed- 
ing. Among the Modern Game Bantams we must look 
for ample reach, but with this there must be no semblance 
of coarseness. Bone must be light, bodies finely drawn, 
and feather short. In the Old English Game ^•arieties 
also we require the true t}pe without coarseness. The 
standard weight for Moderns is 24 oz. for cocks, 20 oz. 
for cockerels, 20 oz. for hens, and 18 oz. for pullets ; 
and for Old English 22 oz. for cocks, 18 oz. for cockerels, 
20 oz. for hens, and 16 oz. for pullets. 

Among IModern Game Bantams, Black-Reds are most 
popular, and are bred to the highest degree of excellence. 
Duckwings and Piles ha\'e many advocates, and are also 
bred to good type, whilst Birchens are exceedinglv attrac- 
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five, but Brown-Reds are seldom seen with the same 
degree of reach as the others. With regard to breeding 
for colour the same rules may be followed as have been 
laid down for Modern Game, but in breeding Bantams it 
is desirable to use the smallest hens obtainable that can be 
relied upon to lay fertile eggs. They should have the true 
shape, with lengthy limbs, fine body, and short tail and 
feather, whilst the cock should also be a reachy bird and 
as small as possible in accordance with his age. Among 
the Old English, Spangles are the favourites, but Black- 
Reds and Blue-Reds are largely bred. The main point 
in breeding is to select small but shapely and well- 
developed parents, and it is most important, as in all 
Bantam breeds, to avoid birds that show any sign of weak- 
ness or disease. Close-breeding is absolutely necessary, 
as it is only possible to produce small and fine specimens 
by this means, so that it is all-important to use the hardiest 
and most vigorous stock obtainable. 

"Ro-tecomb bantams. 

Among the variety Bantams there are none that enjoy 
greater popularity than the Black and White Rosecombs. 
These beautiful little birds resemble the Hamburgh in 
shape and head-points, having a small, graceful body, good 
flow of tail-feather in the cock, neat, well-carunculated 
combs of the rose shape, with the spike or leader standing 
straight out behind, and large round white lobes of kid- 
glove texture. The face should be coral-red, and the 
weight should be about 20 oz. in cocks, 18 oz. in cockerels, 
16 oz. in hens, and 14 oz. in pullets. 

The plumage of the Blacks should have a rich green 
sheen, and the legs should be black, whilst the Whites 
should have white or pinky-white legs. In breeding Rose- 
combs it is desirable to choose a male bird as near perfec- 
tion as possible. He should have a medium-sized comb. 
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square in front, with even carunculations on top and a 
straight leader; large lobes, spotlessly white, smooth 
and of fine texture, a good flow of tail-feather, good shape, 
small size, and sprightly carriage, with wings carried low. 
He should be mated with the smallest possible hens, pos- 
sessed of good shape, neat heads, large lobes, and rich 
colour. In Whites a pure-coloured cock is necessary, and 
as lobes are not produced to the same degree of excellence 
as in Blacks it is desirable to choose a cock as good as 
possible in this respect, and showing no semblance 
of red in the lobes. Rosecombs are good layers of white 
eggs, but the one objection to them is that certain experi- 
enced breeders have in the past used artificial means in 
producing good combs to such an extent that a novice not 
versed in the doubtful art of trimming would find himself 
severely handicapped in competing against such exhibitors. 

Sebright "Banlam^s. 

These little fowls belong to an interesting race that 
was introduced by the late Sir John Sebright. Their 
most noteworthy feature is the plumage of the cock, 
in which the rich hackles and sickle- feathers are absent, 
the birds being generally described as hen-feathered. The 
breed probably owes its origin in a large degree to the 
Polish, and two varieties are bred, Gold and Silver. 
Sebrights have compact bodies, short backs, wings carried 
low, tail high, and very proud and jaunty carriau;e ; 
weight about 22 oz. in cocks, 20 oz. in cockerels, 18 oz. 
in hens, and 16 oz. in pullets. The comb is rose-shaped, 
well worked on the top, with spike or leader of moderate 
length that turns up slightly. The face and lobes should be 
of a dark purple or dark red shade, the eve black or very 
dark, and the legs slaty-blue. In Silvers the ground- 
colour is white, each feather being finelv. evenlv, and 
distinctly laced with sound black (as is well shown in the 
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Figs. 69 to 74. Feathers of Silver Sebright Bantams. 
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illustrations, Figs. 69 to 76), and the only difference in 
the Gold variety is that the ground-colour is of a level 
shade of golden-bay. Silvers are much more popular 
than the Golds, and are bred to a higher standard, the 
Golds generally failing in ground-colour, which is often 
very washy, whilst the black lacing is not so fine or so 
sound. The lacing should be very fine, of the same 
character all round the feather, and dense, rich black. 





Wing or Shoulder, Neck-hackle. 

Figs. 75 and 76. Feathers of Silver Sebright Bantam Hen. 



A well-laced Sebright is among the most beautiful 
of all the Bantam breeds, and the Silvers deservedly 
enjoy considerable popularity. The most successful 
breeders have found double-mating the most profitable 
method of producing exhibition birds, and the usual plan 
is to mate a good-coloured, good-headed cock, with rather 
heavy but sound and even lacing, with some small, 
shapely, and lightly-laced hens in order to breed 
cockerels; and a lightly-laced cock with heavier-laced 
hens to produce pullets. If the parent stock have been 
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bred in the right way this is a more reliable plan to breed 
winners than mating together birds with fine and sharp 
lacing. Sebrights are good layers, but sterility is common 
among them, and the chickens are delicate, which is 
the result of the in-breeding to which they have been sub- 
jected, and a natural consequence of breeding cocks 
without the usual sexual characteristics of plumage. 

"PeKJn 'Bantams. 

These might be, and are in America, described 
as Cochin Bantams, for they are in reality miniature 
reproductions of the great Cochin family, being bred 
in Buff, Partridge, Black, and White varieties, and also 
Cuckoo and Mottled, though the last-named are compara- 
tively scarce. Like the Cochins, Pekin Bantams have single 
combs, plump and rounded bodies, with rather forw-ard 
carriage, the head being carried only a little higher than 
the tail, which should be small, whilst the cushion should 
be very pronounced. Legs and feet are heavily feathered, 
and the weight runs to about 32 oz. in cocks, 30 oz. in 
cockerels, 28 oz. in hens, and 26 oz. in pullets. 
In all respects the Buff, Partridge, Black, and White 
varieties resemble the Cochins of those species in 
colour and markings, whilst the Cuckoo has barred 
plumage of Plymouth Rock type, and the ?\Iottled variety 
has white mottling on a black ground. 

In breeding Pekins it is desirable to bear in mind the 
rules that have been laid down for producing the same 
colours in Cochins, and, in addition, we must select breed- 
ing-stock, especially hens, that are as small as possible. 
The male bird should have plenty of fluff and feather, but 
as there is difficulty in getting fertile eggs from heavily- 
feathered stock, it is advisable to clip the leg-feather of 
the cock and also the heavy fluff about the vent of the 
hen when the birds go into the breeding-pen. Pekins are 
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the hardiest of all Bantams ; they lay a number of tinted 
eggs, and are excellent sitters. But as they develop 
slowly they are seldom fit for the show-pen in their first 
season, and the usual plan is to hatch late in the summer 
for showing the following year. The foot-feathers may 
cause the beginner some trouble, but if birds are kept on 
short grass, or on some such litter as chaff or peat-moss, 
the feathers can be kept good and unbroken. 

Japanese "Bantams. 

Although not nearly so popular as they were some 
years ago, Japanese Bantams are a handsome and striking 
race. They have very short legs, the body almost touch- 
ing the ground, whilst the tail is carried at a very high 
angle, and, as the carriage is very erect, head and tail 
almost meet. The weight runs from about 22 oz. to 24 oz. 
in males, and from 20 oz. to 22 oz. in females, accord- 
ing to age. The variety generally seen is the White 
with black tail, but Black and Grey varieties are also 
bred. The comb of all varieties is single, and the legs 
and beak are yellow. Japanese are not standardised, but 
they invariably breed so true to type that one has only 
to select small stock to produce high-class specimens. 

CucK.00 or Scotch Grey "Bantams. 

This variety is, as the name implies, a midget 
Scotch Grey fowl, and as the breed has already 
been described, it is only necessary to add that 
the standard weight for males is 16 oz. to 20 oz., 
and for females 14 oz. to 17 oz., according to age. Some 
diflSculty is experienced in breeding Cuckoos true to type, 
and a number of mismarked chickens result. Breeding- 
stock should be free from white in flights or tail, and also 
from wholly black feathers. The hen lays a good 
number of eggs, and both young and old birds are hardy. 
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'Booted "Bantamj:. 

This is a very attractive variety and once enjoyed 
considerable popularity ; but now, alas ! it is very seldom 
seen at our exhibitions. The Booted differs from the 
Pekin in that it is taller and longer in limb, has a more 
pronounced tail, and carries its wings lower, whilst it has 
stiff feathers in the hocks and very heavy feathering on 
the feet. The weight is about 24 oz. in cocks, 22 oz. in 
cockerels, 20 oz. in hens, and 18 oz. in pullets. 
Some varieties are also whiskered, and all have single 
combs. The two colours bred are Black and White, 
whilst a mottled variety has been produced. Being 
so heavily feathered, Booted Bantams are unable to 
scratch, and so may be kept in a garden where other 
varieties would do damage. 

"Brahma Bantams. 

This breed, which has been produced from the 
Brahma fowl, is rapidly coming to the front, and though 
still rather large, it is bred to very good type. The 
midgets should resemble the large fowls, and may be bred 
in the same way, bearing in mind the reduction of size, 
the standard weight being about 38 oz. in cocks, 32 oz. 
in cockerels, 32 oz. in hens, and 28 oz. in pullets. Both 
Light and Dark varieties are bred, the latter being the 
more popular at present. 

Indian Came and Malay Bantams. 

Both Indian Game and Malays have been bantamised 
with considerable success, and though still large, excellent 
type has been preserved, especially in the former. The 
weight in each case should be from 28 oz. to 32 oz. in 
males, and from 22 oz. to 24 oz. in females, according to 
age, but very few birds have as yet been got as fine as 
this. 
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Other Varieties, 

Many others among the large breeds of poultry 
have been bantamised with more or less success, and 
in each case the midget form should resemble the 
large original. Frizdes, and more particularly the 
White ^-ariet}-, are bred to a high degree of excellence, and 
are seen at most important shows, whilst l\linorca, 
Spanish, Andaliisian, Leghorn, and Hamburgh Bantams 
have at times been bred and exhibited. Polish are 
frequently seen, the Whites being most common, and 
Rumpless Bantams are less rare than the large fowls. 
Nankins were popular some years ago, but are now never 
seen. The latest breed to be reduced in size is the Wyan- 
dotte, and some very good Partridge and Silver-Pencilled 
have been seen, some of the former having already been 
greatly reduced in size, though the hens, having apparently 
been produced from the same pen as the cocks, are conse- 
quently lacking in pencilling. Some very nice Whites and 
Columbians have also been exhibited. Orpingtons and 
Plymouth Rocks are in process of manufacture, and 
probably in the course of a few years every large breed 
will have its Bantam counterpart. 
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Waterfowl and Turkeys. 

Neither waterfowl nor turkeys have ever attained the 
same degree of popularity for exhibition as ordinary fowls 
and Bantams, and this is no doubt to be attributed to the 
fact that they require more accommodation and attention 
when' in the show-pen. Among the smaller shows held 
during the autumn and winter, many provide one or two 
classes for ducks, in which all varieties compete together, 
but very rarely is classification given for geese and 
turkeys. At the summer shows, more especially those 
promoted by agricultural societies, this class of stock is 
generally catered for, but it is left to some of the large 
shows in the later months of the year, notably the Dairy, 
International (Crystal Palace), Birmingham, York, Man- 
chester, Norwich, and a few others, to provide complete 
classification for the many distinct varieties embraced 
under this heading. 

Fancy stock of this particular class can only appeal 
to those who have ample and suitable accommodation. The 
ideal place for ducks, for instance, would be a wide grass 
range with a good running stream having gravel bottom, 
together with plenty of shade, but many good specimens 
are bred where the conditions are less perfect. Geese 
require a wide range on grass and plenty of water, whilst 
turkeys should have the run of a farm. Suffice it to 
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say that such bulky stock as geese and turkeys cannot be 
bred successfully in a confined area, and ducks only when 
the conditions are suitable. 

Among the breeds of domestic ducks, those standard- 
ised by the Poultry Club and the Waterfowl Club 
are Aylesburies, Pekins, Rouens, Indian Runners, and 
Cayugas. Muscovies and Black East Indians are occa- 
sionally seen, and there are one or two other varieties de- 
serving of brief notice. 

Aylesburies are the largest of domestic ducks, and the 
breed has attained notoriety on account of its valuable 
table properties. They are massive, square-bodied birds, 
with horizontal carriage and very pronounced keel, which 
should be quite 'Straight and extend from the breast to 
behind the legs. The plumage should be pure white, the 
bill pinky-white, and the legs and feet bright orange. The 
drake is distinguished by greater size, and, as in all 
domestic breeds, by two or three curled feathers in the 
tail, the weight running from gib. in young drakes and 
81b. in young ducks to nib. and upwards in old birds 
of both sexes. 

In breeding A\ lesbury ducks one must select birds of 
good size, the females especially being as large framed as 
possible, with good shape and deep keels. The colour 
should be pure, and the bills as pinky-white as possible, 
unless they have been discoloured by the sun or dirt. A 
good-billed drake mated with three or four large, shapely 
ducks should breed good quality. The bills of Ayles- 
buries easily become discoloured, and to prevent this the 
birds should be encouraged to grub about in a pan of 
water with three or four inches of gravel, or in a gravel- 
bottomed stream. Show specimens should be shaded 
from the sun, and a pan of water and fine gravel should 
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always be provided. A bill may also be improved by the 
application of fine sandpaper before the bird is sent to 
a show. 

Pekins. — This breed differs from the Aylesbury mainly 
in carriage and colour both of plumage and bill. Instead 
of the body being balanced horizontally, it is carried very 
upright, with the tail turned up, the legs being set further 
back, whilst the feathers on the stern almost touch the 
ground. The head is large, the neck long, and the 
plumage profuse, which makes the birds look larger than 
they actually are, drakes weighing about 81b. to glh. and 
ducks 71b. to 81b. The colour of the plumage is deep 
creamy-white, the eye dark leaden-blue, and both the bill 
and legs are bright orange. In breeding Pekins it is 
necessary to bear these points in mind, as many Pekins 
are sent out with semi-horizontal carriage, almost white 
plumage, and pale bills, indicating, of course, a cross with 
the Aylesbury. Choose large ducks of penguin carriage, 
and as good as possible in colour, and mate them with a 
drake with plumage almost as deep as that of a canary. 
If the blood is right such a mating should breed show- 
stock, but, as in poultry-breeding, it is necessary to in- 
breed in order to produce first-class specimens with any 
degree of certainty. 

Roiiens. — This beautiful breed is the domestic counter- 
part of the Wild Mallard. It is shorter in body than the 
Aylesbury, with deep keel and horizontal carriage. The 
drake weighs, according to age, plb. to nib., and the duck 
81b. to lolb. The bill of the drake is bright green-yellow, 
with a black bean at the tip. The head and neck are rich 
iridescent green, with a clean-cut white ring about an inch 
above the shoulder, but not quite meeting at the back. 
Below this is a rich claret breast, whilst on the back and 
rump the colour is rich greenish-black. The flanks and 
sides are blue French grey, with very fine and distinct 
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pencilling, the wing-bars are purple-blue, black, and 
white, the three colours being clear and distinct, whilst 
the wings are grey, the small coverts being finely pencilled. 
The tail is slaty-black with a brownish tinge, the curled 
feathers glossy black, and the legs bright red. The duck 
has a bright orange bill, with black bean at the tip and 
a black mark down the centre of the upper mandible. 
Her general colour is chestnut-brown, with bold black 
pencilling following the form of the feather, the wing- 
bars being similar to those of the drake, and the legs dull 
orange-brown. The drake assumes his full plumage 
when about three months old, but every summer he moults 
into a temporary garb of sombre hue, and does not again 
resume his full male attire until the autumn. Although 
differing in colour, both sexes may be bred from one pen, 
but, as a rule, it will be found that the best ducks are bred 
from rather light-coloured females with bold pencilling, 
and the best drakes from the darker females mated with 
a good typical male of rich deep colour. 

Indian Runners are of quite a different type, being 
small, racy birds, with no claim to table qualities, but 
prolific layers compared with any of the aforementioned 
breeds. The distinguishing characteristics of the Indian 
Runner are the flat head, wedge-shaped bill without any 
concavity, long thin neck and long slim body, with legs 
set well behind, giving very upright carriage. The 
plumage is hard and close, and the weight about 4|lb. in 
males and 41b. in females. There are two recognised 
colour varieties — Fawn and Grey — but the former appears 
to have been the colour of the original stock brought from 
India to the North of England many years ago, and 
greys are seldom seen. The markings of the face and 
head are important. On the head of the Fawn is a cap 
of fawn colour, divided by a narrow line of white from 
fawn markings on the cheek; these again are divided by 
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another line of white from the base of the bill, which is 
green, with a black bean at the tip, though whilst a bird 
is young it remains of a yellowish colour. The neck is 
white, the fawn breast commencing about an inch and a 
half above the base of the neck, and extending about half- 
way down the breast-bone, Avhere it is cut off evenly, the 
remainder of the under-parts being white. On the top 
there is a patch of fawn covering the back, the top part 
of the wings and the fail, taking the shape of a heart, the 
flights of the wings being white, whilst the legs are rich 
yellow. The Grey variety is marked in the same way, 
substituting grey for fawn, and in either case the colour 
should be even all over the body, the tail of the drake 
alone being darker. In breeding Indian Runners it is 
important to obtain stock of a reliable strain and free from 
traits denoting crosses with other breeds. Select birds 
of good shape and carriage, and with markings as accu- 
rate as possible, whilst the fawn colour should be fairly 
rich, especially in the male, but quite level. These birds 
are great foragers, and on a good range will find the 
greater part of their food. 

Cayugas. — This is an American breed that has never 
gained a very high place in this country. It has under- 
gone a good deal of improvement by means of crosses, 
and the modern Cayuga is a large bird of shape similar 
to that of the Aylesbury, the drake weighing 71b. and up- 
wards and the duck 61b. and upwards. The cotour is 
lustrous green-black, the lustre being an important point, 
whilst the bill is slaty -black with a solid black stripe 
down the centre, not touching the sides, and coming to 
within about an inch of the tip. The eye is black and 
the legs are orange-brown. In breeding, choose large, 
shapely ducks, and mate with the richest-coloured drake 
obtainable, providing the stock on each side have been 
bred correctly. 
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Other Varieties. — Muscovies are only occasionally ex- 
hibited. They belong to a distinct race, the wild birds 
perching and nesting in trees. The drake is very large, 
but the duck is generally from jlb. to 51b. smaller. 
The drake has a very large head, and both sexes 
have curious red carunculations about the face. Other 
distinctive features are the large loose feathers and the 
absence of curled feathers in the drake's tail, whilst the 
eggs hatch in about five weeks instead of four weeks. The 
colours are White, Black, and Black-and-White, the last 
being most common. The Black East Indian is a small 
duck with brilliant green-black plumage, but should rather 
be classed with the ornamental breeds. Campbell 
Ducks were originated by Mrs. Campbell, of Uley, 
Glos. ; they are small birds .and very good layers, but 
have met with no favour in the show-pen. The most 
popular colour is Buff or Khaki. Another buff or fawn- 
coloured duck, known as the Coaley Fawn, of very 
similar type, has been brought out by Miss Edwards, of 
Coaley, whilst Messrs. W. Cook and Sons have introduced 
a breed called the Buf Orpington Duck, the colour of 
which is an even rich shade of fawn-buff throughout, 
the head and upper portion of the neck of the drake being 
at least two shades darker than the rest of the body. The 
body is long and deep, and the weight about 7 lb. to gib. 
in drakes and 61b. to 81b. in ducks. These birds are 
excellent layers, and, though introduced in England, 
appear to be better known in the colonies, and particularly 
in Australia, up to the present. The above-named firm 
have also been responsible for a Blue Orpington Duck, 
and the same colour is found in the Blue Swedish breed, 
which enjoys some popularity in America. There are 
many varieties of ornamental ducks, but though they are 
occasionally exhibited, they appear out of place in a show- 
pen, and scarcely come within the scope of this work. 
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Geese. 

The only two varieties of geese that regularly 
appear in the show-pen are Enibdens and Toulouse. The 
former is a large white variety, with orange bill, light-blue 
eye, and orange legs and feet, whilst the plumage of the 
Toulouse is grey, with a white edging round each feather, 
the eye being dark, and the bill and legs orange. The 
Toulouse has a gulleted throat and heavy keel, whilst 
the Embden has a longer neck, no gullet, freedom from 
keel, harder feather, and higher carriage. In breeding, it 
is important to mark the characteristics of each breed, for 
a good deal of crossing has taken place, and occasionally 
one sees mongrels winning as pure-breds. Plenty of size 
is required, Embden ganders weighing about 3olb. and 
geese 22lb., and Toulouse ganders 281b. and geese 
2olb. 

Chinese geese are occasionally exhibited, but are more 
generally kept for ornamental purposes. They are not as 
domesticated as the breeds mentioned above, though they 
are prolific layers, make good eating, and are very hardy, 
doing best when they have a large sheet of water. They 
have a black knob at the base of the dark orange or dark 
brown bill, and a black stripe down the back of the neck. 
The body-colour is brownish-grey on the back and lighter 
grey underneath, with a yellowish cast on the breast. The 
legs are orange. 

A good deal of care must be exercised in exhibiting 
geese, as they must be trained before going into a shuw- 
pen, and must at the same time be kept clean. 

^urKeys. 

The American Bronze almost monopolises turkey 
classes nowadays, though at Birmingham Show it 
is customary to .see some good classes of Whites. The 
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old Norfolk Blacks are unknown to many of the present 
generation, although they are standardised. Fawn turkeys 
are also bred, but are seldom seen. The American Bronze 
should be very large, cockerels reaching 2 2lb., cocks 341b., 
pullets 141b., and hens i81b., and they should have a 
well-carunculated head and stout thighs and shanks. The 
beak should be dark horn at the base and lighter at the tip, 
the eye dark hazel, the face and head red, and the legs 
brown in young birds and flesh-colour in adults. The 
plumage should have a brilliant sheen. Turkeys do not 
mature until their second season, so that it is desirable to 
breed only from adults, mating a good cock of brilliant 
colour with very large hens. A vigorous cock may run 
with ten or a dozen hens. Instruction on the general 
management of this class of stock will be found in 
" Poultry for Profit." 
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Accommodation, 14, 160 
American Bronze Turkeys, 182 
Anconas, 117, 122 

Rosecombed, 120 
Andalusians, 122, 126 

Bantam, 173 
Aseel, 95 
Asiatic Game, 94 
Aylesbury ducks, 177 

B. 

Bantams, 160 

accommodation for, 160 
Andalusian, 173 
Booted, 172 
Brahma, 172 
Cochin, 170 
Cuckoo, 171 
egg-bound, 163 
feeding, 164 
Frizzled, 173 
Game, 164 
Hamburgh, 173 
hatching, 163 
Indian Game, 172 
Japanese, 161, 171 
Leghorn, 173 
Malay, 172 
management of, 163 
minor breeds of, 173 
Minorca, 173 



Bantams, Modern Game, 164 

Nankin, 173 

Old English Game, 164 

Orpington, 173 

Pekin, 161, 170 

Plymouth Rock, 173 

Polish, 173 

Rosecomb, 161, 165 

Rumpless, 173 

Scotch Grey, 171 

Sebright, 161, 166 

Spanish, 173 

Variety, 161 

Wyandotte, 173 
Barbezieux, 135 
Barbus d'Anvers, 145 
Baskets, 23 
Black East Indian ducks, 181 

Sumatra Game, 99 
Blue Madras Game, ico 

Swedish ducks, 181 
Blues, Rosecomb, 157 
Booted Bantams, 172 
Bourbourgs, 135 
Brahmas, 32, 33 

Dark, 33, 35 

Light, 33, 37 
Brahma Bantams, 172 
Bredas, or Gueldres, 145 
Breeding, laws of, 5 
Breeding-stock : 

accommodation for, 14 

exhibiting, 13 

feeding, 14 

forcing, 15 
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Breeding-stock : 

selecting, 14 

shelter for, 12 
Bruges, Combattants de, 145 
Buying stock, 5 



Campbell ducks, 181 
Campines, 140 

Golden, 143 

Silver, 140 
Cayuga ducks, 175, 180 
Chinese geese, rSa 
Close breeding, 6 

breeding, evils of excessive, 

7 
Coaley Fawn ducks, 181 
Cochins, 33, 38 

Black, 4r 

Buff, 33, 39 

Partridge, 33, 40 

White, 4r 
Cock-breeders, 8, g 
Cocks, old, unreliability of, 13 
Combattants de Bruges, 145 

de Liege, 145 
Comb-erectors, 20 
Combs, increasing size of, 15 

preparing for exhibition, 19 
Commencing, 5 
Condition, 16 
Coucous de Malines, r44 
Courtes-Pattes, r35 
Crevecceurs, i3r 

Cuckoo or Scotch Grey Bantams, 
ryi 

D. 

Degeneracy through in-breed- 
ing, 7 
Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons, 

. SS 
Dominiques, 159 
Dorkings, 42 

Cuckoo, 45 

Dark, 43 

Red, 42 

Silver-grey, 43, 44 



Dorkings, White, 45 

Double mating, 8 

Ducks, 174, r75 
Aylesbury, 177 
Black East Indian, r8i 
Blue Orpington, i8r 
Blue Swedish, 181 
Buff Orpington, rSr 
Campbell, i8r 
Cayuga, 175, 180 
Coaley Fawn, i8r 
for exhibition, 174 
Indian Runner, r75, 179 
Muscovy, 175, 181 
Orpington, 181 
Pekin, 1 78 
Rouen, 175, 178 
Swedish, 181 

Du Mans, 135 

Dumpies, Scotch, 152 



Early hatching, 11 
Embden geese, 182 
English Game, 82, 87 (See 

Game) 
Exhibiting, 22 
Exhibition breeding • 

attractions of, 3 

chances in, g 

failures in, 2 

profit from, 2 
Exhibition poultry : 

baskets for, 23 

early hatching of, 11 

faking, 21 

hampers for, 23 

keeping pedigrees of, 10 

overshowing, 24 

preparing, 16 

preparing combs of, 19 

preparing lobes of, 19 

purchasing, 5 

returning from shows, 23 

sheltering, 16 

strains of, 5 

training, 21 

washing, 17 
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F. 

Failures, causes of, 3 
Faking, 21 

Fancy v. utility properties, 3, 4 
Faverolles, 131 

Ermine, 133 

Salmon, 133 
Features of a fowl, 25 
Feeding, 14 
French breeds, lag 
Frizzles, 153 and Frontispiece 
Frizzled Bantams, 173 



G. 

Game, Asiatic, 94 : 

Black Sumatra, gg 

Blue Madras, 100 

dubbing, 92 

English, 82, 83 

Madras, 100 

Indian, g6 

Sumatra, gg 
Game, Modern, 87 : 

Birchen, go 

Black, 90 

Black-Red, 82, 88 

Brown-Red, 89 

Duckwing, 8g 

Pile, 82, 8g 

White, 90 
Game, Old English, 84 : 

Birchen, 84 

Black-Red, 82, 85 

Blue, 86 

Bright Red, 85 

Brown-Red, 86 

Duckwing, 82, 85 

Dun, 86 

Henny, 86 

Muffs, 87 

Pile, 85 

Spangled, 86 

Tassels, 87 
Game Bantams : 

Modern, 164 

Old English, 164 



Geese, 182 

Chinese, 182 

Embden, 182 

Toulouse, 182 
Growth, period of, 11 
Gueldres, or Bredas, 115 



H. 

Hamburghs, im 

Bantam, 173 

Black, 102 

Bufi, log 

Buff-pencilled, 109 

Gold-pencilled, 105 

Gold-spangled, 105 

Silver-pencilled, 105 

Silver-spangled, 103 

White, log 
Hampers, 23 
Hatching, early, 11 
Hen-breeders, 8, 9 
Hobby, poultry-keeping .is a, i 
Houdans, 129 
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In-breeding, 6 

evils of excessive, 7 
Incubators, pedigree trays for, 

10 
Indian Game, 96 

Game Bantams, 172 
Runner ducks, 175, 179 
Industry, poultry-keeping as 
an, I 
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Japanese Bantams, 161, 171 
Javas, 1157 

Jubilee Orpingtons, 55 
Judges, 22 

K. 



Klondykes, 159 
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L. 

La Bresse, 135 
La Fleche, 131 

Lakenfelder, 143 and Frontis- 
piece 
Langshans, 46 

Croad, 47, 50 

Modern Black, 47 

Modern Blue, 49 

Modern White, 49 
Laws of breeding, 5 
Leghorns, in 

Bantam, 173 

Black, 114 

Blue, 117 

Brown, 113 

Buff, 114 

Cuckoo, 116 

Duckwing, 116 

Partridge, 117 

Pile, lis 

Rosecombed, 117 

White, 112 
Legs of fowls, cleaning, ig 
Liege, Combattants de, 145 
Lists of shows, 22 
Lobes, preparing for exhibition, 

M. 

Madras Game, 100 

Malays, 94 

Malay Bantams, 172 

Management of exhibition 

stock, II 
Marking chickens, 10 
Marking-rings, 10 
Mediterranean breeds, in 
Minorcas, 122, 125 

Bantam, 173 
Modern Game, 87 

Game Bantams, 164 
Muscovy ducks, 175, 179 

N. 

Naked-necks, 157 
Nankin Bantams, 173 
Norfolk Black Turkeys, iS^ 



O. 

Old cocks, unreliability of, 13 

English Game, 84 

English Game Bantams, 
164 
Orloffs, 144 
Orpingtons, 51 

Bantam, 173 

Black, 52 

Buff, S3 

Cuckoo, S9 

Diamond Jubilee, 5s 

Spangled, S9 

White, 55 
Orpington ducks : 

Blue, 181 

Buff, 181 
Overshowing, 24 



Pedigree breeding, 10 
Pekin Bantams, 161, 170 

ducks, 178 
Period of growth, n 
Physical fitness in breeding 

stock, 7 
Plymouth Rocks, 75 : 

Bantam, 173 

Barred, 75 

Black, 80 

Buff, 79 

Rosecombed, 80 

White, 76, 79 
Points of a fowl, 25 
Polish, 137 

Bantams, 173 

Chamois, 138 

Gold-spangled, 138 

Silver-spangled, 138 

White, 138 

White-crested Black, 138 

White-crested Blue, 138 
Preparing tor show, 16 

combs, 19 

lobes, 20 
Prizes at shows, 21 
Professional fanciers, 2 
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Profit from exhibition breeding, 

2 

Proportion of females to inales, 

13 
Pullet-breeders, 8, 9 
Purchasing stock, 5 

R. 

Ramalsluhers, 144 
Redcaps, 109 and Frontispiece 
Rhode Island Reds, 151 
Ringing chickens, 10 
Rosecomb Bantams, 161, 165 

Blues, 157 
Rouen ducks, 175, 178 
Rurapless Bantams, 173 

fowls, 158 

S. 

Scotch Dumpies, 152 

Greys, 152 and Frontispiece 

Grey Bantams, 171 
Sebright Bantams, 161, 166 
Selecting breeding stock, 14 
Sexes, proportion of, 13 
Shelter for stock, 12, 16 
Sherwoods, 158 
Show-baskets, 23 
Showing, 22 
Shows {See Exhibition Poultry) 

for early chickens, 12 

judges at, 22 

lists 01, 22 

prizes at, 21 
Silkies, 153 and Frontispiece 
Spanish, 122, 123 

Bantams, 173 
Spanish and Mediterranean 

breeds, 122 
Stamina in breeding stock, 7 
Stock, buying, 5 
Strain, meaning of, 5 
Sultans, 155 
Sumatra Game, gg 
Sussex fowls, 146 : 

Light, I4g, 150 

Red, 149 

Speckled, 150 
Swedish ducks, 181 



Toulouse geese, 182 
Training show-birds, 21 
Trap-nests, 9 
Turkeys, 182 

American Bronze, 182 

Black, 183 

breeding, 183 

Fawn, 183 



U. 

Uncommon breeds of poultry, 

Frontispiece 
Utilitarian v. fancy qualities, 

3. 4 



V. 



Variety Bantams, 161 



W. 

Washing exhibition poultry, 17 
\Yaterfowl, 174 
Wyandottes, 60 

Bantam, 173 

Black, 74 

Blue-laced, 73 

Buff, 71 

Buff-laced, 72 

Columbian, 73 

Cuckoo, 74 

Gold-laced, 65 

Partridge, 67, 68 

Pile, 75 

Silver-laced, 6i 

Silver -pencilled, 71 

White, 65 



Y. 

Yokohamas, 147, 155 
Duckwing, 156 
Spangled, 156 
White, 147, 156 
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DIVISION II. 



Foisltry for Profit. 



Chapter I. 

Houses and Fences, 

In the matter of houses and housing we have made 
substantial progress during the last few 5-ears, and among 
the products of rdient years may be mentioned scratching- 
sheds and adjustable shutters. The former have made 
poultry -keeping in confined quarters both enjoyable and 
profitable, whilst the latter have probably done more to 
prevent colds, roup, and other diseases than all the medi- 
cines ever invented have done to cure them. There are 
still some poultry-keepers who imagine that a closely-shut 
house is the best place for poultry in winter, and that 
fresh air, being cold, is necessarily injurious ; but they 
are gradually being converted to the more reasonable 
theory of fresh air as a preventi\-e of disease, and by 
means of the adjustable shutters they are able practically 
to throw open the roosting-houses during the day and to 
close them at night to any extent, according to the weather. 
To the person of limited means the housing of poultry 
is a somewhat costly item, but in this matter it is not 
altogether desirable to pursue a parsimonious policy. In 
buying a poultry-house it is money well spent to have 
something good, strong, and serviceable. We have pur- 
chased apparently cheap houses that have gone to pieces 
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m a couple of years, whilst for a few shillings more we 
could have had structures that would with ordinary rare 
have lasted well for ten or a dozen 3'ears. The moral is 
obvious. Then again, many peop'e are tempted to over- 
crowd, especially with young growing stock, in order to 
economise, and in this way they rnay possibly save the 
cost of one house and check the growth of their birds, 
the moral of which again is too obvious to need pointing 
out. In the matter of space, it is somewhat difficult to 
lay down any definite rule, but as a guide we may say 
that a house 6ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 5ft. high should 
not accommodate more than fifteen to twenty adult fowls 
according to the size, and that about gin. of perching- 
space should be allowed each large bird. 

Home-made poultry-houses may be built to any plan, 
and those who are handy with tools may profitably employ 
their time in this way. We have seen large packing-cases, 
piano-cases, and all kinds of rough timber turned into 
very serviceable roosting-houses, but we are not sure that 
the unskilled amateur who has to buy his materials will 
find it possible to save much. In the first place, he can- 
not buy his timber and other materials at anything like 
the price paid by the wholesale manufacturer ; similarly 
he cannot avoid waste, and it is doubtful if he can turn 
out such serviceable articles as the professional. 

For those who desire to attempt their own building 
the following hints may be useful. Make the framework 
strong, of stout timber, according to the size and form of 
the house. Those parts of permanent houses that are 
put into the ground should be tarred. Three-quarter inch 
tongued and grooved matching is suitable material for the 
walls, but the boards should be put on up and down, and 
not across ; the latter plan is only suitable for feather- 
edged boards, which lap over one another. The roof may 
be made of the same material or rougher timber, but we 
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strongly recommend tarred felt in addition, which will 
keep the roof sound for years if tarred twice a year. The 
best preserving material for both the outside and inside of 
poultry -houses is creosote, preparations of which are sold 
by several firms of aiDpliance makers under the names of 
Penetras, Solignum, &c. This is also valuable as a 
\ermin - destroyer, and houses 
properly treated may be kept free 
from lice, mites, and other pests. 
For spraying the inside of houses 
with creosote, limewash, or other 
material, and getting it well into 
the corners and cracks, the spray- 
pump made by Mr. J. B. 
Everall (Fig. i) is extremely 
useful. There should be plenty 
of ventilation and light, but 
direct draught must be avoided. 
If a floor is required for a per- 
manent house, concrete or bricks 
may be employed, or a mixture 
of hot lime, smiths' ashes, and 
sand beaten flat whilst moist. 

In describing and illustrat- 
ing houses for various purposes 
we have selected several repre- 
sentative types as at present on 
the market, and whilst we make 
no claim that they are the best of 
their kind, they embody most of 
the qualities one looks for in poultry-houses. We may here 
remark that poultry-keepers who desire to invest in houses 
and are uncertain regarding the designs and quality of 
advertised articles, cannot do better than visit one of the 
large shows, such as the Dairy Show (Agricultural Hall), 
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Fig. I. Everall's " Gem 
Spray iag-pump. 
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Crystal Palace, Rnyal Agricultural, &c., wlicre they Aviil 
tind mail)' of the leading manufacturers exhibiting their 
goods, and will be able to make a judicious selection. 

The scratching-shed house is the most popular at the 
present day, bv reason of the fact that it combines a 
roosting chamber with a co\ered run, in which fo\vls can 
be confined in bad weather or at any time and provided 
with scratching exercise among litter put down for that 
purpose. For small runs a permanent scratching-shed is 
t(j be recommended, and Fig. 2 shows a suljstantial 




Fig. 3. Portable Scratching-shed. I2ft. long, 5ft. wide, and 5ft. high. 



building for this purpose. It is 15ft. long, 6ft. wide, 
and 6ft. high at the back. As will be seen, a portion is 
di\'ided off for a roosting-chamber, in which are fitted 
perches and nest-boxes, whilst in the front a sliding 
shutter is pro\-ided. The open portion has boarding 2ft. 
high and wire netting abo\e that. Doors are htted to 
the house and cdso to the run. A building of this 
descri[jtion should face the south if possible. 

Fig. 3 shows a scratching-shed (made by A. E. W. 
Phipps. of Harborne, Birmingham) that can be built in 
sections and easily moved. It is 12ft. long, 5ft. wide, 
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ami 5II. Iiinii, mid, like the lii'st-iuimt'd Ijuildiiig, is 
di\idfd iiitu Iwo compartments. The outer run is not so 
open, ha\in[( a sliding shutter, so that if necessary it can 
be iitted \\\t\\ jierches for liirds tii roost upon, but plenty 
of ■\'entilation is pro\-ided at all times through the space 
abo\-e Ihe doors and shutter. Tin; ijonr into the roosting- 
h(aise has a small uinduw, and the two compartments 
are connected b\ trapdoors. 




Fig. 4. A suit&ble House for the Field. 9ft. long, 6ft. wide, and 6ft. high. 



A verv useful t\ pe of liduse fur the f, inner is illus- 
trated in b"ig. 4. ]t is f)ft. long, 6ft. wide, and Oft. 
high, and is ca]ialile of hnlding a flnck nf thirt\ cr 
thirt\-li\f liirds. it is miiunt<'d un hea\\ ijin. iron 
wheels, su that it can readily lie mii\eil fruni place to 
place, ami is fitted with shutters which in this c.ise are 
sluiwii hinged from the l0|). II preferred, howexfr, the 
iii'stdioxes ma\" be pul on I he other sid<' .mil the shuti<'rs 
ina\ be made to slide, (dlier \enlilation is pr(i\ ided in 
Ihe ridge of the rool and in the g.iblc. The eggs mav 
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be collected by means of the outside nest-boxes jiid door, 
and the trapdoor closed b\ the ladder l)eing raised. 

Another movable house, for a smaller flock, is shown 
in Fig. 5. This is 6ft. long, 4ft. wide, and sift, high 
to the ridge. It is fitted with a sliding shutter and nest- 
boxes at the end. Mounted on iron wheels, it is \er\- 
convenient for the fields, but without the wheels the 
house is suitable for any purpose in the permanent run. 




Fig. 5. A movable Farm Poultry House for a Smaller Flock, 
6ft. loDg, 4ft. wide, and S^ft. high. 



Fig. 6 shows an attracti^'e form of house for a per- 
manent run. It is 6ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 6-lft. high 
to the ridge. The floor is raised about i8in., pro\'iding a 
shelter underneath, which is \'ery convenient for a dust- 
bath, whilst in bad weather the fowls are able to take 
refuge. Be\ond this the house is very similar to that 
illustrated in Fig. 5, ha\ing a sliding shutter. The 
only objection we have to this type is that draughts are 
liable to gain admittance through the seams of the floor, 
though that can be ob\-iated by pasting paper underneath. 
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The jpex house illustrated in Fijj;. 7 is 6ft. S(|uai"e. 
The ilo'or, as will be seen, is liinged in the side. This 
tyjie, in (lur opininn, does not pnj\"i(le sufficient air-sjiace 
in proportion to floor-space, and it is also difficult to 
\entilate. Perhaps the Ijest arrangement is that illus- 
trated, there being two shutters to close the ajjerture, 
one co\'ered \\ ith wire netting and the other solid. Thev 
can then be adjusted in any position according to the 




Fig. 6. Shelter House. 6ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 6Af(. high. 



\\eadier. A house of this kind is suitable for ducks if 
kept clean. 

In b'ig, 8 we li.n'e a small house that is suitalile bir 
chickrns, a small breeding-pen, single exhibition speci- 
mens, a flock of Hantams, or a breeding-pen of ducks. 
]l is sft. long. 3.111. «idc. anil _:;Vfl. high, and is litlcd 
wilh two shuiliTS, one co\ei"cd wiih nclting and llu- odier 
soljil, wliich can be adjusird in An\ posnioii. There are 
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a trapdoor at one end and a door for cleaning out the 
house at the other, and jierches ma_\- be lltted if necessary. 




Fig. 7. Apci House. 6ft. by 6ft. and 4f(. 6ii>. high. 




Fig. 8. A suitable House for Chickens, Ducks, or Bantams. 
5ft. long, S!.lt. wide, and 3jft. high. 



Either with or without a floor this house is one of the 
most adaptable. Houses of the designs shown in Figs, 5 
to 8 are mnde by Randolph Meech, Poole, Dorset. 
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A more elabor.ite liousu fcir exhibition specimens or 
U.nitams is slioNvn in Fig. 9. This is 8ft. long, 2jft. 
wide, and 3ift. high to the ridge, and is divided into 
two compartments, the inner one being Fitted with a perch 
for roosting, while the outer run has a hinged shutter 
o\-er a netting front, the shutter Ijeing adjustable at any 
angle in order to admit jjlentv of air without sunlight. 
Doors are pro\'ided in each compartment, and a trapdoor 
connects the two, lieing raised or lowered bv means of a 




Fig. 9. Cockerel or Bantam House. 8rt. long, 2-^ft. wide, 
and 5ft. 3in. hith. 



colli passed du'ougli the woodwork. Handles are pro- 
vided as shown, so that the Ikjusc uku be easiU" mo\ed. 



Cocps. 

These will be found illustrated and described on 
pages 38 to 40. 

There ai'c man\ t\pes of iicsl bo.xes for sitting hens. 
Many pi-ople use an orange box divided into three com- 
Ijartmenls, but a \crv useful set of more elaborate tvpe is 
shown in J'ig. 10, and these ma\' be hail with st'parate 
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wire runs attached to allow tht' hens to lake food and 
exercise. 

Kig. II shows the Automoto l,e\er Shafts, a \ery 
useful contri\-ance for attaching to houses and coops, by 




Fig. 10. Set of Sitling-boxes. 

means of which thev are easily nio\ed from place to 
place. Mr. John Parker, iNIoss House, Baguley, Allrin- 
cham, is the in\-entor of these shafts, which may be lilted 




Fig. II. Parker's "Automoto" Lever Shafts fitted to a 
Chicken Coop aad Run. 

to any building, and enable one person to mo\'e it with 
very little trouble. 



Litter. 

Cleanliness is essential in all houses. Loose litter 
should be scattered on the floor, straw chaff or peat moss 
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being excellent tor the puqjose, and this should be raked 
over e\-ery day, whilst if the droppings are raked away 
from it and removed the litter will not need renewing 
so often. In scratching-sheds there should be a good 
depth of loose material, comprising dust, chaff, short 
straw, dried leaves, or anything suitable, and this should 
also be renewed before it becomes foul. Where there is 
no scratching-shed a small shelter should be provided, 
underneath which a hole may be dug out and filled in 
with loose dust and ashes; in this the birds will delight 
to take a bath. Indeed the dust-bath should be pro- 
vided in every run, great or small. 

Fencing. 

In the matter of fencing there are many styles to select 
from, and manv people unfortunately select the cheapest 
and flimsiest, using stakes but little more substantial than 
bean-sticks, and wire netting of so poor a gauge that it 
only lasts two or three years. This is false economy, and 
the strongest fence is the cheapest in the long run. 
The height of a fence must depend upon the class of 
birds it is desired to enclose. For such heavy breeds as 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, &c., we consider 5ft. quite high 
enough, and as a rule 6ft. is sufficient for the more active 
breeds, unless a rail is put along the top, for this gives 
the birds something to fly up to and the fence must 
necessarily be higher. In order to make a good service- 
able fence the posts should be 3in. by 2in., and should be 
put into the ground to the depth of 2ft., holes being dug 
for the purpose, whilst the bottoms of the posts (all that 
goes into the ground) should be tarred. These tall posts 
may be set as far as 12ft. apart, although the fence will 
be strengthened and the wire will stretch better if they are 
nearer. But in any case shorter posts, to the height of 
2ft. and proportionately lighter, should be put in midway 
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betwwn the taller ones, in order to carry the boards that 
should form the bottom of the fence, to the height of 2ft. 
Any rough lioards, or eyen sheets of corrugated iron, may 
be used for tliis piu'pose. The advantages of the solid 
bottom to the fence are that it prevents the birds from 
seeing one another, and consequent fighting between the 
cocks, and it provides some shelter from cold winds, whilst 
in addition it saves a little wire netting, which may be 
set oft' against the extra cost of the timber. Both the 
posts and the boarding should be covered with some pre- 
servative material, and we prefer one of the preparations 




Fig. 12. Range of Poultry Fencing, 6rt, high, with Gate. 



of creosote sold under the name of Penetras or Solignum. 
This must be put on when the wood is quite dr\-, as it 
soaks well in, and is much cheaper and less troublesome 
to handle than paint or tar. A typical range of fencing, 
with gate, is shown in Fig. 12. 

When the posts and boards are ujo, the wire netting 
may be stretched. This netting is made in many sizes and 
gauges, but for ordinary purposes a two-inch mesh is 
suitable, whilst the gauge should not be more than 18, and 
it pays to give a little more and have 17, a stronger 
gauge. In smaller-meshed netting the gauge may be higher, 
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and for the larger-meshed i6 gauge is recommended. 
Before putting up the wire it should be unrolled on the 
ground, and it will then be seen that one side is slightly 
shorter than the other, in that one side seems tightly drawn 
whilst the other sags a little. The shorter side should be 
at the top, as it will be quite easy to stretch it and prevent 
sagging between the posts. The top should be stretched 
first and nailed firmly to the posts with staples ; then the 
remainder should be stretched from post to post, and if 
there is any sagging at the bottom the wire should be 
doubled in a little in order to keep it tight. Gates should 
be made to match the remainder of the fence, as in 
Fig. 12. 

A fence or wall of a house may be made fox-proof by 
sinking wire netting perpendicularly for i8in. or 2ft. 
underground, and if small-meshed netting is used rats 
can also be excluded in the same wav. 
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Chapter II. 

The Egg: Incubation. 

Without describing in detail the scientific composition, 
or stating at lengtli thie minute details, of tlie egg, it 
will be sufificient for our purpose to mention what is most 
desirable for all poultry-breeders to know in order to 
accomplish successful incubation. In Fig. 13 a is the 
shell ; BC, the double membrane attached to the shell, and 
separating at the large end of the shell to form d, the air- 
space; EFG, the white or albuminous part of the egg, in 
three layers of increasing density towards the centre; hh, 
the chalazsB which hold the yolk suspended in the middle 
of the egg; i, the membrane surrounding the yolk, to 
which the chalazae are attached ; j, the yolk, consisting of 
several layers; k, the central cavity, or utricle; l, the 
germ. 

The shell, frail as it may seem, is built upon one of 
the most beautiful systems of Nature, and is so strong 
that, as is generally known, when subject to particular 
pressure it almost defies the strength of man. It is 
porous, and, being thus liable to the action of the air, 
staleness and w"aste are accounted for. The shell is lined 
with a membrane, between which and a second membrane, 
enveloping the white, is the air-cavity (d). It is when, by 
accident or want of attention, these membranes become 
joined together during incubation, preventing the influx 
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of air — which should be plentiful in the air-cavity, and 
the oxygen of which is the life of the embryo chick — that 
the little creature is suffocated. 

There is a third membrane (i), enclosing the yolk, 
in the centre of which is a little chamber, connected by 
a passage or duct with the germinal vesicle. The minute 
organisation of this vesicle renders it utterly impossible for 
any discovery to be made as to the presence of the germ 
before incubation commences, more especially when we 
consider the opacity of the 
shell and the two mem- 
branes ; therefore, in de- 
fiance of all theories which 
profess to proclaim not only 
the fertility or non-fertility 
but the sex of the future 
chick, it may be accepted as 
a physiological fact, which 
should be distinctly authori- 
tative, that such a determina- 
tion is not only impossible, 
but utterly at variance with 
the laws of Nature. Equally 
absurd is the assumption 
that the sex can be predicted 
by the position of the air-cell or the shape of the egg. 

The important office performed by the air-cell, as has 
been stated, is to sustain the life of the embr\o within 
the shell, and as the chick grows, so does the cavitv 
expand by the natural evaporation of the surplus moisture 
within the egg. The position of the cavity is immaterial ; 
in a new-laid egg it can scarcely be detected, but if the 
egg is exposed to the air the ca\-ity gradually enlarges. 
With regard to the shape of the egg, it may be sufficient 
to state that the shape of the yolk, containing the germinal 




Fig. 13. Sectional Diagram 
showing the Struclure of 
the Egg. 
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vesicle, is determined before it is enveloped by either the 
albumen or the shell ; hence, as the vesicle can have no 
" complicity with, or effect upon, the remainder or confor- 
mation of the egg, it is safe to deny the possibility of 
actual prediction. 

.Natural Incubation. 

In selecting eggs to jilace under a hen care should be taken 
to reject ill-shaped, dirty, or greasy ones. They should 
be as fresh as possible, not more than a week old in 
winter or ten days or a fortnight in the spring. Although 
we do not necessarily advise the rejection of eggs slightlv 
misshapen, having successfully hatched such eggs our- 
selves, yet if much distorted or miniature in size they should 
decidedly be avoided. We say miniature, for abnormally 
small eggs, minus either yolk or white, are almost as fre- 
quently laid as large or double-yolked eggs. In explanation 
of these monstrosities it may be mentioned that when the 
oviduct is excited, or particularly active, and the yolks 
from various causes are immature, the superabundant white 
or albumen passes through the duct and is enveloped 
in a shell suitable to its requirements, thus causing the 
small eggs so well known to every poultry-keeper. On 
the other hand, if the yolks are in a high state of maturity, 
and the ovarv is stimulated, it may happen that two become 
simultaneously disengaged from the bunch, and in their 
passage through the oviduct become enveloped with the 
white and shell together. These are the double-yolked 
eggs, and though sometimes they do produce one and very 
rarely two chickens, it is advisable not to use them for 
hatching. 

In some cases a mature yolk passes through the oviduct 
before Nature has supplied the white, and in others the 
shell also, the result being a diminutive egg, containing 
yolk onlv, or a shell-less egg. Hens that are unable to 
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obtain a supply of lime, or those that make \olks ^-ery 
quickly, are liable at times to lay shell-less eggs, so 
that it is desirable to provide a plentiful supply of crushed 
oyster-shell or broken crockery. 

The number of eggs given to a sitting hen should be 
regulated by their size, the size of the hen, and the season 
of the year. In January and February large hens of 
the Orpington, Plymouth Rock, or Asiatic type may have 
a dozen eggs, and smaller hens nine to eleven, although 
one must use discretion by observing how a hen covers her 
nest ; but later in the season the large birds may have 
thirteen or fourteen eggs, and the others twelve or thirteen. 
Hens when broody vary considerably, some taking readily 
to any nest, whilst others require much coaxing. In 
the latter case they should be moved in the dark, and be 
imprisoned in the new nest with two or three pot eggs, with 
a board placed over them or before them, holes being 
allowed for ventilation. Occasionally hens will only sit 
on the nest of their choice, and if imprisonment for a day 
or two on a new nest does not tame them they should 
be released, or else be allowed their own way, as it is 
not safe to trust valuable eggs under them. A broody 
hen may be recognised by the persistency with which she 
sits upon the nest, and also by loud clucking and ruffling 
of the feathers. Sometimes a hen will squeal and peck 
when interfered with, but if the hand is put boldlv 
beneath her no harm will be done. In taking a hen from 
her nest it is desirable to pass both hands beneath her 
legs and wings, and to lift her bodily off without dragging 
any eggs with her. 

The sitting hen should be removed from other fowls 
to a nest specially prepared for her. A three-compart- 
ment orange-box will answer the purpose, with a slat nailed 
along the bottom to keep the nesting material in. It is 
a good plan to put a shovelful of loose soil in the bottom 
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of the nest and then line it with plenty of soft hav, Avhich 
is better than straw. "J'he hen should be fed once dailv, 
being taken off the nest and allowed to run for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. Wheat and maize are the 
most suitable grains, and she should hai-e a pan of clean 
water and some grit and green food. 

After the ex[)iration of a week or eight days, especiallv 
if t"\vo or more hens are sitting for the same period, the 
eggs ma\' be examined to test their fertility. Clear eggs, 
which look exactlv like new-laid ones, mav be discovered 




Fig. 14. A Simple Method of Testing the Fertility of Eggs. 

bv holding them before a bright light, or before a card 
in which a hole smaller than the egg has lieen cut, the 
card being held before a strong light, as indicated in Fig. 
14. These clear eggs should b.e remo\"ed, and if the number 
has been materially reduced the fertile eggs from other 
nests set at the same time may be all placed under one 
or two hens as the ca.se may be. A fertile egg may at 
once be recognised by the dark mass that fdls the greater 
part of the shell, and by the air-chamber at the large end, 
wdiich grows larger as tlie time goes on. From time to 
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time it may be seen wlietlier tlie embrvo is still ali\'e, for 
in snrh a rase the cli\ision lietween tlie solid malter and 
the air-chamber is very clear anrl distinct, whilst wilh a 




Fig. 15. Fertile I 
Seventh Day. 



Fig. 16. Fertile Egg. 
Sixteenth Day. 





Fig. 17. Fertile Eg 
Nineteenth Day. 




\ - 



Fig. 18. Chipping of Egg. 



strong' IimI^I il i^ posslbli^ to dist Mi[;uish llir red blood in 
some of (lie \t'ins. Tin'' appi'arance of egf^s in \"arions 
slaf^cs is shown in bigs. 15 to 2\. 

H, as si>ni''lim('s liaji[irns, an\- accidrni slmuld canse 
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the breakage of one or more eggs, those tainleiJ with the 
debris sliould be immediately and carefully washed with 
warm water and placed under the hen, in a clean nest, 




Fig. 19. Unfertile Egg. Seventh Day. 




Fig. 20. Addled Egg. 



Fig. 21. Broken Yolk. 



as soon as possible. A slight tracture is usually fatal, 
as a hen easily breaks a cracked egg, and the plan of 
gum.ming laxers of tissue paper o\er the fracture is not 
alwavs successful, though it may be tried in the case of 
\-aluable eggs. 
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If a hen dies on her nest or forsakes it the eggs should 
be put under another hen as soon as possible. Long 
coolings are not alwa)s fatal, as might be supposed. Ex- 
periments have shown that as a general rule forsaken eggs 
" die " more rapidly when they hzxe been sat upon from 
eight to twelve days. In other words, the nearer the 
period of incubation gravitates towards the half-time, the 
more delicate are the eggs to deal with, and the less can 
they stand a change of temperature. Near the beginning 
and towards the end of the period, howe\er, eggs in 
which there are living embryos will stand a great deal, 
and as cases have been known where eggs that have been 
cooled for ten or twelve hours have hatched fair!) well, 
forsaken eggs should ne^-er be abandoned. 

Hatching, in all favourable cases, takes place on the 
twenty-first day, but some eggs may be chipped eight or 
ten hours before the actual period of twenty-one days is 
up. Whilst the eggs are hatching it is not advisable to 
disturb the hen, and far better results are obtained when 
she is left entirely to herself. Some hens are fidgety and 
clumsy, and in such cases there may be many losses, but 
the probability is that it would have been just the same 
had the hen been interfered with. At the end of the day 
when the eggs are due to hatch the hen ma_\ be remo\'ed and 
fed, and the result of the hatch will then be seen. 

Should any of the eggs remain unchipped they ma\ 
be tested b}- being placed in a bowl of warm water; bad 
eggs will sink, whilst those containing chickens will float 
on the surface, the living birds denoting their presence by 
causing the egg to mo\-e in the water. If an egg, on 
being shaken, gives a flopping sound, it may be thrown on 
one side as addled. The eggs containing live chickens 
should be put back under another hen, or under the same 
hen, if the chickens are not read) lo lea\e the nest. If 
lhe_\ are cjuiLe dr) , and seem liNcl), the_\ should be taken 
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from the nest and put under the hen in a coop littered 
with chaff or peat moss, beiii^ kept for the night under 
cover. 

There are some instances, especially during a dry 
season, when the lives of chickens that are unable to 
liberate themselves may be saved by cracking the egg at 
the large end, peeling away the shell until the beak is 
found, and moistening the membrane or skin that confines 
the chicken. Such eggs, when broken, should not be put 
back under a hen, or they will merely be crushed. An 
incubator is the best place for them, but if that is not 
available they may be enveloped in wet flannel and placed 
in an oven with a temperature of loodeg. to loadeg. If 
the chicken revives under the treatment and extricates 
itself, all may be well, but when the shell and membrane 
have to be peeled from it there is less hope of a successful 



_/Irtificial Incubation. 

In approaching the subject of artificial incubation we are 
confronted with the question whether natural or artificial 
methods are the better. This question is asked by all 
sorts and conditions of poultry-keepers, and now that the 
science of incubation is so well understood, and so many 
excellent machines are put upon the market, it is possible 
to give a definite and reliable reply. If one requires to 
hatch a large number of chickens, and more especially 
early in the season, then artificial methods are preferable, 
because in this case they are cheajjer. They save a great 
deal of trouble, and they make it possible to hatch at any 
time one likes without depending on the vagaries of 
sitting hens. But if one needs to hatch only a moderate 
number of chickens, and those not early in the season, the 
natural methods are preferable, because the purchase of 
an incubator is hardly justified when there is very little 
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work for it, and in such cases broody hens come cheaper, 
they require less expert knowledge to manipulate, and a 
heavy outlay is avoided, for where there is an incubator 
there must also be foster-mothers and cold-brooders, with 
which we shall deal in the following chapter. This is 
looking at the matter strictl) from the economic point 
of view. Many small poultry-keepers do use incubators, 
and, though having little work for them, j)refer them to 
hens, so that we do not desire to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule on the question. 

During recent vears artificial incubation has not only 
become increasingly popular, but has been better under- 
stood, and as the result of the valuable work done by 
incubation specialists we are now able to adopt the arti- 
ficial method, not in the light of an experiment, but as a 
sound commercial undertaking, confident that with proper 
care and attention we shall achieve certain results. 

The last edition of this work contained detailed de- 
scriptions of a number of incubators, mostly in an ex- 
perimental stage, and it is significant that only one of 
those mentioned is still upon the market at the present 
day. Were we to attempt the task of describing the lead- 
ing machines of the day this book would run into several 
^•olumes, and as it would be impossible to describe a few 
without doing injustice to others, we must content ourselves 
with dealing only with the principles of artificial hatching. 
But as we are sure to be asked which is the best incubator 
let us make it clear that to answer such a question 
decisively would sa^'our of favouritism. We hold and 
believe that there is no best. A score of incubators are 
to-day upon the market to which practical operators give 
the highest praise. With many we ha\'e had personal 
experience, and we should find it difficult to name the 
liL'.st. Each has its peculiar features, and each needs to be 
unck'rhtuod, but \\c are satisfied that whoexcr purchases 
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a standard machint- of the present da\', follows instruc- 
tions sent out with it, and attends it carefully, may rely 
upon attaining satisfactory results. The machines we do 
Hoi recommend are the low-priced articles designed to catch 
the unwary and the ignorant. A reliable incubator for loo 
eggs costs at least ^£3 or ^3 los., and it is merely throw- 
ing mone\" awav to bu\- the articles sometimes offered at 
30s. or /^2. 




' «i)iK:!3!ti:i~:r»!«'»l»!l«llli!!T!!!::''' 

Fig. 22. Hearson's Champion Incubator. 

There are two distinct types of incubators on the market 
at the present day, known commonly as liot-ivater and liol- 
air. In the former, which is the type most popular among 
English manufacturers, and of which Hear.son's (Figs. 22 
and 23) may be taken as a type, the temiierature in 
the egg-drawer is kept up by a tank of hot water, heated 
bv a lamp and fines passing through the tank, whilst in 
the hot-air or thermostatic machines, ^vhich are exceedingly 
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p')[jal;u' ill Amt-rica, tlic liL-at from the lamp enters the 
nKn:hiiie threct and is suffused regular!)' throughout the 
egg-chamlier li\" means of a diaphragm. In the hot-water 
tanl< macliines \entiIation is in practical!)- all cases provided 
from below. The cool air enters below the egg-drawer, is 
passed over a tank containing warm water, thus picking 
u[) moisture, and then passes upward through the egg- 
drawer, among the eggs, and escapes through small holes 
in the walls abo\'e the eggs. By this means a direct 




Fig. 23. Sectional View of Hearson's Champion Incubator, showing 
the principle of hot-water machines. 



draught is created, and as a draught dries the eggs, moistuie 
becomes aiisoluteh' necessar\- to counteract that tendencw 
in J'ig. J3 we gi\e .1 section ot Hearsons Champion 
Incubator, sliowing the internal arrangements, aa is the 
lank of watei' ; BB, mo\able cgg-lra\- ; cc, water-tra\" ; 
ULiD, hiili's Inr fresh air; Eli, holes lor \enlilation ; F. 
d.iiuprr ; (]. Icmt; 11, lead weiglil; kk, slips of wood; 
I.M,, l,llll|i I'llillUie) ;iMd tllli'-plpe ; iMiMM. ni Ml -C(_}nduct iug 
ucileil.il ; N, tank-thermometer ; o, needle lor comnuinical- 
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ing the- expansion of capsnlc (s) to the le\-er (g) ; P, milled 
head-screw; r, filling- tube; s, thermostatic capsule; t, 
petroleum-lamp ; v, chimney for discharge of .surplus 
heat ; w, chimney for discharge of residual product of 
combustion. 

A special feature of the American atmospheric 
machines, of which the " Prairie State " (Figs. 24 and 25) 




Fig. 24. The Prairie State Incubator. 

may be taken as a t)"pe, is that they hatch entirely with- 
out moisture, and the reason is that all draught in the 
machine is avoided. The fresh air is warmed and dis- 
tributed so uniformly throughout the machine, and its 
passage is so slow, that no draught exists, and the necessity 
for moisture is therefore a\ijideiJ. 

FIlt. 2t shows a sectional view of the Prairie State 
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incubator, a is the inlet for cool air, which provides 
ventilation; b, the chicken nursery ;.e, egg-tray; r, flue 
carrying hot-air to be distributed above the eggs; g, slag- 
wool packing; h, outlet for hot air, with damper to close 
same ; l, lamp chimney ; o, outlet for hot air ; p, outlet for 
the warmed air that entered at A ; r, regulating screw ; t, 
thermostatic bar. There is a layer of felt between the 
boards throughout the case. 




Fig. 25. Sectional View of the Prairie State Incubator, showing 
the principle of hot-air machines. 



The regulating of the temperature is a most important 
detail. In the English tank machines the most popular 
method of controlling this is by means of a capsule con- 
taining spirit, the body of the capsule consisting of two 
pieces of brass, soldered all round. The capsule rests 
upon a platform, and it carries a rod, which, passing out 
through llic top of the machine, acts upon a lexer. This 
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lever bears a damper that ordinarily rests over the lamp 
flue, the lever being balanced by a weight at the other 
end. The apparatus is so adjusted that when the heat 
in the egg-chamber exceeds the desired limit the spirit in 
the capsule begins to boil, causing expansion of the cap- 
sule, which lifts the rod, that, in its turn, operates the 
le\er and raises the damper, thus permitting hot air to 
escape instead of passing through the machine. In this 
wa\- the temperature becomes corrected and regulated. In 
the American hot-air machines the principle of raising 
the damper levers is very similar, but it is carried out 
by means of thermostats consisting of strips of metal 
which expand in a certain temperature. The accuracy of 
this method is considered by many people to put the 
thermostatic regulator before the capsule, but the objection 
to the former in the English tank machines is that the 
moisture would cause the metal to rust, and thereby affect 
its sensitiveness. 

Regarding the management of incubators, the best 
advice we can give the beginner is to follow instruction.s 
carefully and make a personal study of the machine. An 
incubator invariably possesses individual traits which 
necessitate a complete understanding on the part of the 
operator. The best plan is to make a note of the con- 
ditions, the variation of temjjerature, the amount of 
moisture, and the weather out of doors, every day. By 
comparing these conditions with the results attained the 
amateur will learn many lessons. 

Before starting the machine with eggs it is advisable 
to run it for two or three days empty to see that the 
regulating apparatus is working correctly. Then the eggs 
mav be put into the drawer, being marked on one side 
as a guide when turning. This operation should take 
place daily. The drawer should be lifted out, and each 
egg should be carefully turned over. During the first 
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week the eggs mav be left out eight or ten minutes at a 
time, but towards the end of the three weeks the period 
may be extended to fifteen minutes. The best temperature 
for hatching is i04deg., and when the egg- drawer is 
put back this temperature should soon be regained, or the 
result will not be so good. The rules for managing 
different machines vary somewhat, and in the matter of 
moisture and ventilation it is as well to be guided by in- 
structions. The lamp should be attended to whilst the 
eggs are airing, and it is necessary to maintain a good 
steady flame, by means of good oil and careful trimming, 
whilst the flues should be brushed clean frequently. An 
excellent book dealing solely with the management of 
incubators is " Incubators and Their Management," pub- 
lished by Mr. L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury 
Lane, London, W.C. 

The great failing in artificial incubation experienced 
by most amateurs arises from the number of chickens 
that die in the shell. Numberless theories have been ad- 
vanced as a reason for this, but the general opinion at 
the present time is that it is due to the incorrect conditions 
of moisture and ventilation. \\t believe the difficulty will 
best be overcome by carefully noting the amount of 
saturation. In order to do this a sponge mav be placed 
in the egg-drawer, and when Aveighed in \erv fine scales 
it will show the amount of moisture it holds. But the 
situation is complicated by the many changes of weather we 
experience, and it is ob\ious that if one is to understand 
the treatment required by an incubator under all conditions 
of climate one faces a task that mav last a lifetime. 
But close personal study is the only means of o'\'ercoming 
the difficulties that artificial incubation has alwavs laboured 
under. 

An incubator should be operated in a house or room 
wlicro there is little mowment ; this should have a solid 
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floor, and good ventilation must be provided, but without 
draught. A barn or stable is often utilised; or a cellar 
makes a suitable place, unless very damp. The tempera- 
ture should be as equable as possible all the year round, 
for successful hatching is practically impossible in a room 
where the temperature rises and falls just as it does out 
of doors. The regulating of the temperature of the room 
is one of the first steps towards successful incubation. It 
may be added that hens' eggs hatch well in an incubator, 
duck eggs do well, but require rather more moisture and a 
degree less heat, turkey eggs are rather more troublesome 
than hens', and goose eggs do not hatch at all well. 



Chapter III. 

Rearing. 

A NEWLY-HATCHED chicken does not require to be fed 
during the first twenty-four hours of its existence. During 
the last few days of incubation it has absorbed the edible 
contents of the egg through the navel, and thus fortified it 
comes into the world and has time to find its feet and 
become accustomed to the surroundings before it requires 
its first feed. 

J^alural "Rearing, 

When a hen is employed as mother, she and her 
charges should be put out into a coop as soon as the 
latter are strong enough to leave the nest. We shall de- 
scribe one or two useful coops later in this chapter, but 
for the present we would point out that a suitable spot 
should be chosen for the brood. If it is in winter the 
spot must be well sheltered from cold winds, and it 
should catch all the sun possible. We are not in favour 
of rearing winter chickens indoors if bv any possibilitv 
thev can be reared out of doors, but if the coops can 
be put just under a cart-shed or open shelter Ihey will 
be protected from wet and still be in the fresh air. 
Chickens can stand a good deal of cold, but damp is their 
worst enemy. When they have to live on cold, damp 
ground the\ are liable (o contraci cramp, losing the use 
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of the toes, and sometimes of the feet. In such cases a 
cure may be effected if bathing in mustard and hot water 
and rubbing with embrocation are persisted with, but many 
birds die before they have a chance to recover, and cramp 
claims hundreds of victims every year. Another frequent 
cause of this distressing complaint is cooping the chickens 
on bare brick, stone, cement, or board floors, and that 
is one of the unfortunate features in indoor rearing, and 
using boarded floors to coops. 

The only way to avoid cramp is to use plenty of 
litter, and we recommend this in any case, unless the 
birds have a nice thick bed of dry grass to run about upon. 
Straw-chaff is the cheapest litter for the purpose, whilst 
peat moss is excellent, and has the virtue of lasting for 
some considerable time without requiring to be renewed. 
Great care must be exercised to ensure cleanliness, and 
coops should be moved frequently — those on grass every 
day, and those with litter as often as the litter shows signs 
of becoming dirty and damp. 

Having given the hen a good feed before the 
chickens are handed over to her charge, the first meal for 
the small family should consist of hard-boiled egg, 
chopped up finely and mixed with breadcrumbs. The 
imfertile eggs from the nest may be saved and boiled 
up for this purpose. Only a little should be put down 
at first, and it is a good plan to serve it on a wooden 
platter, so that it does not become fouled, whilst later on 
food for chickens should be served in shallow troughs. 
About every two hours a little food should be put down, 
when the hen will call her charges out to feed, and it 
is surprising how soon they begin to pick up with avidity, 
for by the end of the second day they will run out readily 
for every meal, and thoroughly enjoy it. A little coarse or 
pin-head oatmeal should be given alternately with the egg 
and breadcrumbs, and after three or four days the latter 

II. D 2 
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muy be stopped and a diet of small mixed grain may be 
introduced. 

During recent years there has been much discussion 
regarding the relative merits of dry food and soft food for 
chickens. Some people declare that they can only rear 
chickens successfully on hard corn, whilst others contend 
that soft food is absolutely necessary to promote growth. 
Between the two one is able to get at the truth, which 
is that moderation is best in matters of this kind. The 
great objection to giving soft food to very young chickens 
is that diarrhoea is frequently caused thereby. Our 
opinion is that for the first three weeks of its existence a 
chicken does better on some good mixture of hard grain, 
after which a certain amount of soft food is less likely 
to cause bowel complaints, and is decidedly beneficial. 
Messrs. Armitage Bros., of Nottingham, were among the 
first to bring out a mixture of suitable grains for young 
chickens, and the excellence of the food and its undoubted 
advantages soon convinced others that dry feeding would 
be largely adopted, and nowadays all the leading firms 
make a strong feature of this particular line. Many 
grains are used, including chopped oats and wheat, canary- 
seed, millet, hemp, &c., &c., and in some cases a pro- 
portion of dried flies. One point that is responsible for 
much of the popularity of dry food is that it requires no 
preparation. The food is put into the trough, and what is 
not eaten at once may be taken away and kept for another 
occasion. 

Having carried the chickens along successfully for the 
first three weeks on dry food, we may introduce a little 
soft stuff at least once a day, and there is nothing better 
for this purpose than Sussex ground oats, which, though 
used largely for fattening purposes, is excellent for grow- 
ing chicktnis. It may be mixed either with water or with 
skim milk, but should be gi\'en fr»>sh. Boiled oatmeal 
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ma)- also be gi\-en. A litlle later on biscuil-meal will l>e 

found excellent stuff for promoting growth. It should 

first be scalded, and then dried off with a little meal to 

form a dry, crumbly mass. By this time also good wheat 

and buckw'heat will be found acceptable in place of some 

of the mixed dry food, and we must not forget animal 

food in some shape or form, a little cooked lean meat cut 

up into small pieces 

being best for chickens 

between the ages of 

three and six weeks. 

Some dry bone-meal 

with the soft food is 

useful in promoting 

steady growth, and 

about one-eighth part 

to one-tenth part will 

be found the right 

quantity. Later on it 

will be found cheaper 

to supply green bone 

instead of meat, and 

with a mill such as 

Fig. 26, costing about 

30s., and some raw 

fresh bone from the butcher's at 2d. a pound, one can 

provide sufficient for a hundred chickens in a short time. 

Chickens should be fed frequently, a number of small 
meals being better than two or three heavv ones. The first 
meal should be given as early as possible in the morning, 
and until the birds are a fortnight old they should be fed 
everv two hours, after which every three hours up till 
the age of five weeks, and after that about four times a 
day till three months old. The last meal of the day 
should be as late as the birds can see to eat it, and during 




Fig. 26. Green-Bone Mill. 
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(he long winter nights il pa) s to fcfil about nine o'clrrck 
at night 1:)\- tlie liglit of a lantern. 

ShalloAV troughs with high partitions to j're\-ent the 
chickens from getting into them are useful for feeding 
jiurposes. 

As regards water, some pjeople contend that chickens 
require nothing in the wav of drink, hut this is onlv when 
the\- are fed on soft food, from which they get sufficient 
moisture, and in any case they begin to drink when two or 
three months old. The idea is that water is one of the 
causes of bowel trouble, but we think that might more 
fairly be attrifiuted to excess of soft food. A shallow 
dis'h containing water should he placed within reach of the 




Fig. 27. Meech's Rearing-coops. 



chickens and the lien. Skim milk is also useful, liut it 
must not sland in the sun. and it should not be gi\-en when 
sour. 

'J^v'O other necessaries for chickens are green food and 
grit. The former can best be giyen when cut up fineh 
and mixed with the soft food, and lettuce orcalibage lea^'es 
may be recommended, whilst some people grow a small 
crop of rye-grass especially for their poultry. Later on 
biids will pick young grass for them.selyes, but it is 
desirable [o gi\'e the green food in the abo\'e-mentionod 
form to chickens. Small grit ma\ be mixed with both 
the soft and hard food. 

A useful coop for a hen and any number up lo a do/en 
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cliickens is illustrated in Fig. 27. It is aljuut 27in. 
square, and 2ft. high in front, the centre slat lifting 
up to admit the hen. Nvhilst a board with ventilation holes 




Fig. 28. A more elaborate type of Coop by Meech.~L4ft.!long over all. 

fits upon the front at night, being held in place at top 
and bottom by a screw button. To this may Ije attached 
a wire run of anv si;?e if desired, and it will be found that 




Fig. 29. Ordinary Coop, wllh Wire Run. The latter is 3ft. 6io. long. 

a coop of this style is "\'ery serviceable in all weathers. 
A more elaborate coop (Fig. 28) may be built, about 4ft. 
long, and v.'ith two compartments, the hen being confined 
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in uni^, wliilst tlif chirkuns run tlnTjn}j;h bnrs into the other, 
wliicli lias a n'lre front. When (he cliickons become 
sironger thev mav be let ont inlo the open, and the parti- 
tion may be raised so that the hen is able to move about 
the whrile run. A lai'ge coop is, howe\'er, not desirable, 
as the hen is liable to walk about and scratch, and 
in that way bring disaster upon her charges. Fig. 2g 




Fig, 30. Hcarson's Hydrolhcrmic Foster-molher. 



shows an (.irdinary coop fitted with a w nx- run, and a 
hingerl board to pro\"idc shade and sheltei". 

_/Iriificial "Rearing. 

Artificial rearing is becoming \-er\ popular because for 
many reasons it is preferable to the natural method. \Vilh 
all respect to the broody hen and her motherlv qualities, 
it must be confessed that restlessness, uncertain temper, 
and clumsiness are responsible Jor main deaths, \\hilst in 
adilition the hen is apt to bring widi her a colon\' 
of insect pesis fhat attack Uie young chickens and do them 
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much harm. Wilh the artificial mother tliere are none of 
these drawbacks. True, the lamp that supplies the Avarmth 
may fail, but it Avould more likelv be due to carelessness 
than anything else; and again, among a large crowd of 
chickens it may be urged that the weakest goes to the 
wall and disease soon breaks out, but if these things 
happen it is worse than carelessness : it is contributory 
negligence. Artificial incubation still presents some pro- 
blems that need to be solved, but we have practically over- 
come all the difficulties connected with artificial rearing. 




Fig. 51. Hcarson's Foster-mother, with Outer Run. 



and with some of the best appliances we much prefer the 
artificial to the natural methods, and recommend them to 
all who breed poultry in sufficient numbers to justify the 
initial outlay in appliances. 

Many excellent rearers are on the market, but they may 
be divided into two types — tho.se heated by hot-water tanks 
or pipes, and those in which a lamp warms the air in the 
rearing-chamber. Opinions differ as to which are the 
better. Manv consider the hot-air machines injurious, 
in that the chickens breathe the fumes from the lamp ; 
but in the most approved types the fumes mostly pass 
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iliri'i'l from (hi- lamp-cliaml)i'i' willuiut nitcrini; llir rrariiig 
apartment, and escape from tin; raacliine flirougli \ciitila- 
tion holes in the walls. The heat is distrilmted liv a 
radiator oxtx the lamp, -which is so constrncte<l that the 
fumes pass out without losing an\- of the heat, but we 
would not go so far as to sa\' that iia fumes enter the 
I'earing-chamlxn'. ^\'e ha\'e, howr\'er, reared large num- 
liers of chii'kens in appliances of this l\pe. and we ha\"e 
not been afile to trace an\" pierceptible loss from the cause 
mentioned. The tank or pipe machines are generally more 
fxpensi\'e. luit it is claimed for them that the air is i)urer. 
But in either case \'entilation has much to do with success 




Fig. 32. Phipps' Perfection Hot-air Rearer. 



or failure, for it is most necessar\- to ha\'e a constant 
current of fresh air passing through the machine, so that 
fumes and foul air are carried ofl', and this without creating 
an\" draught upon the chi(.'kens. 

l''ig. 30 shows one ijf Hearsoii'.s foster-mothers, with 
tank arr.nigement, to which outer runs i-.m be attacheil, 
as In fig. 3t, \vlhlst in l-'ig. 32 u e li,i\i- one of the pi ipul.ir 
t\|ii'S that arr hcalt-il with .1 lamp. 

It is |.erli,ips strange, but none the less true, that man\ 
people fail in artificial rearing through keeping loo grcit 
a heat in the brooding chamber, and \\i' ha\i' met with 
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cases where chickens) a week or ten days old have emerged 
in the morning in a state of collapse after having been 
shut up all night in an overheated sleeping-place. The 
greatest heat is, of course, required when the chickens 
are first hatched, and for a couple of days it is safe to 
keep the temperature about godeg. Then it should 
be steadily dropped to Ssdeg., and at the end of a week the 
young birds will do very well with 8odeg. This refers to 
the winter-time, for in the late spring less warmth is 
required, and we have known chickens to be reared in May 
with the lamp only burning for a week. But what suits 
one brood may not suit another, and what may be proper 
at one time may not be at another, so that it is necessary to 
leave a good deal to the judgment of the attendant. If he 
keeps a thermometer hung inside the warm chamber so that 
he can read it from outside he will be able to regulate the 
heat, but he can best tell whether it is too hot or too cold 
by watching the chickens. If they crowd together as close 
as possible to the lamp they need a little more heat — 
perhaps only a degree or two more — whilst if they pack 
round the outer sides as far as possible from the lamp 
the heat is too great and should be reduced. The same 
thing happens in a tank machine, only there is no central 
lamp for the chickens to crowd round. 

Perhaps the most important part of the rearer is the 
lamp. We have no fault to find with the lamps sent out 
in most of the best rearers, but if one is making one's own 
appliance the lamp for a hot-air machine needs some con- 
sideration. A lamp of the hurricane pattern is unques- 
tionably preferable for a hot-air rearer, and the machine 
may either be made Avith a radiator or according 
to Fig. 33, the lamp being contained in a metal 
cylinder, through which the heat passes into an air- 
tank extending over the rearing-chamber, the fumes 
finally escaping through an aperture not immediately above 
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the lamp cylinder, so that the tank holds most of the heat, 
and distributes it evenly. 

Fig. 34 shows a diagram of a brooder on the American 
principle, in which only warmed, fresh air enters the 
chamber, a is the lamp, placed immediately below a 
narrow flue (b), which carries off the fumes direct. The 
base of the flue is at the apex of the metal roof of the 
lamp-chamber (cc), upon which much of the heat im- 
pinges. The cool, fresh air enters above the metal roof at 
DD, having passed through apertures in the outer case, 




Fig. 33. Sectional View showing Method of Heating Rearer with 
Lamp and Hot-air Tank. 



and, followmg the arrows, it is thoroughly warmed 
before coming in contact with the radiator (ff), which 
distributes it over the chamber. The metal lining (ii) to 
the floor of the rearing-chamber forms a second chimney 
round the flue, and outside that is a wire guard (ee). 
Strips of cloth (gg) are hung round the hover (hh). 
The temperature may be regulated by means of the lamp 
or by a damper over the flue, but the former is more 
satisfactory. The lamp and chamber are got at by doors 
in the side. 
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A rearer is not a difficult appliance to build, but care 
must be taken to have the warin chamber well ventilated. 

The actual work of rearing chickens in one of these 
foster-mothers differs little from the management of hen- 
reared chickens. Plenty of fresh litter, peat moss, or straw- 
chaff must be used in the warm chamber, and after the first 
day or two the chickens should be encouraged to remain 
outside as long as possible, for a cosy brooding-chamber 
is not made for a chicken to spend its whole life in. Feed 
often, as early in the morning and as late at night as 




Fig. 34, Section of Brooder constructed on the American plan. 



possible, keep the rearer perfectly clean, and do not over- 
crowd. Forty or fifty chickens in a large rearer should be 
the utmost limit, and that only when they are quite young. 
As the chickens grow they naturally need to be removed 
to more commodious quarters, whilst the heat should 
gradually be reduced, so that another appliance required is 
known as a cold-brooder, consisting of a sleeping-chamber 
without any lamp, and a good-sized outer run. From this 
again the birds as they grow may be removed to larger 
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houses, but it will be found adxisable to keep tliem in 
moderately small flocks, not exceeding thirtv-five to forty in 
each, whilst as soon as the sexes can be distinguished the 
cockerels should be separated from the pullets. Early 
perching is liable to cause crooked breasts, through the 
tender cartilage pressing against a hard substance, so that it 
is better to let the birds sleep on a well-bedded floor until 
four or five months old. Perches in any case should be 
not less than 2in. broad, and rounded on the top. 

No chapter on rearing would be complete without a 
reference to the American brooder-houses that are now 
being frequently used in this country. The accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 35) shows the outside of one of 
these houses, as constructed by Randolph jMeech, of 
Poole, Dorset. Inside the house is divided into wired 
compartments, the warm chambers being heated from 
above by hot-water pipes. The floor of these warm 
chambers can be raised or lowered in order to regu- 
late the heat for chickens of various ages. There is 
also a nice covered run, with a glass front through which 
the sun shines upon the young chickens, and provision 
is made for the birds to get out into the open air. These 
houses are made in various sizes, a house to accommodate 
300 chickens, with brooders and heating apparatus com- 
plete, costing about ;£22, whilst for a house to accommo- 
date 800 chickens the price runs to about ;£47. For those 
who breed large numbers of early chickens these houses 
are very useful, and in some cases they are fitted up with 
electric light, so that the chickens are able to feed at all 
times of the night, which makes considerable difference in 
the growth. In America these brooder-houses are built 
on an enormous scale, the cold winter necessitating such 
shelter. 

Whether natural or artificial methods of rearing are 
employed, it is important to choose fresh ground for 
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young stock whenever possible. Many successful breeders 
make a point of selecting a fresh rearing-ground every 
year, and in any case a plot of ground that has not been 
run over by other stock should be reserved for chickens. 
Coops and rearers must be moved frequently, for the 
grass soon gets worn, and the ill-effects of fouled ground 
are seen in the later-hatched chickens, which never grow 
so well or maintain such robust health when reared upon 
the same ground as the earlier ones. For this reason, 
those who have plenty of land available will do well 
to distribute the coops and brooders thinly. 
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Chapter IV. 

Management and Feeding. 

The success of any yard of poultry depends to a very 
great extent upon the management. There is such a 
thing as luck in poultry-breeding, and circumstances may 
in some degree influence the results ; but without good 
management there can be no consistent success. And when 
we write of good management we do not merely wish to 
convey the impression that the poultry-keeper should feed 
carefully, and make the most of his returns. That is all 
very well so far as it goes, but the successful poultry- 
keeper in any branch of the industry is he who takes a 
keen personal interest in his charges, and studies their 
habits and their requirements. It is not sufficient to feed 
the fowls twice a day and then leave them to their own 
resources. Poultry kept in this way cannot possibly thrive. 

Managem ent. 

Having dealt with the rearing of chickens, let us take up 
the life of a fowl as it approaches adult size, and describe 
the various details of management. Where there is ample 
space, young growing birds should be given a free range, 
and on a farm they can be put out in flocks of twenty-five 
to forty, birds of about the same age and, of course, the 
same sex being kept together, whilst on an enclosed estab- 
lishment these young fowls should have commodious grass 
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runs. They thrive best on land that has not previously 
been run over by poultry, and we may here remark that 
whenever a choice can be made, land with sand or gravel 
subsoil should be selected for poultry. On cold and heavy 
clay-land it is more difficult to rear the chickens and to 
promote growth, vi^hilst the adult stock do not thrive as 
they would on warmer soil. Badly-drained land is the 
least suitable for poultry, and should be avoided at all 
costs. The ideal location for a range of poultry-runs 
would be on a southern slope with either walls, buildings, 
or shrubberies providing shelter from the cold north, 
north-easterly, and north-westerly winds. Very often, 
however, one has to make the most of something falling 
far short of the ideal. 

The poultry-keeper, in commencing, either purchases 
a breeding-pen or secures eggs for setting. The former 
is the more reliable plan ; for, whereas in buying a breed- 
ing-pen one is able to obtain birds of a certain standard, 
there is a great deal of speculation in purchasing eggs. 
But, in any case, at the end of the breeding-season the 
poultry-keeper finds himself with a stock of young birds, 
from which he must select breeding-stock for a future 
season. If egg-production be his sole aim he must be 
guided in choosing his breeding-stock by the records of 
their parents, as we shall explain more fully in the chapter 
on breeding for egg-production ; if fancy points are his 
object, he must follow the rules we haAe already laid 
down on that subject ; and if he does not desire to 
specialise in either direction, but wants merely to breed a 
few useful general-purpose fowls, his best plan will be to 
select the finest and best-grown among his pullets, and 
the best developed among his cockerels. 

Young birds are undoubtedly the most profitable for 
general purposes, and we strong!)- deprecate the custom of 
kei'])ing hens on for three or four \ i\irs. A hen is most 
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prolific during her first season of laying, that is, from the 
time when she commences to lay in the autumn of the year 
in which she is hatched until the end of the following 
summer, when she falls into moult. During her second 
laying season she usually falls short of her former record, 
although a good laying hen is still profitable; but if she 
is kept for a third laying season there will be a great fall- 
ing off in eggs, the hen will barely pay for her board and 
lodging, and she will be taking up room that might be 
more advantageously devoted to a younger bird. There- 
fore, except in the case of a bird of some particular merit, 
the second season should mark the limit of a hen's career 
of usefulness, and when the time comes it is best ,to get 
her fat and send lier to market, such birds usually realis- 
ing IS. 6d. or 2s. each. It may be accepted as a general 
rule that two-year-old hens breed stronger and more 
vigorous chickens than young pullets, but an old cock 
should be watched carefully, as such birds are frequently 
sterile early in the breeding season, though they may prove 
perfect!)- satisfactory when the milder weather comes. 

When hens are kept solely for egg-production without 
regard to fertility, there is no necessity to keep a male 
bird, as he has no influence upon egg-production, and 
unfertilised eggs will keep good longer than fertile ones, 
for the excellent reason that as they contain no live germ 
there is nothing to decompose. 

Unfertile eggs cause great disappointment and loss, 
and they may usually be attributed to one of the follow- 
ing reasons. The male bird may not be sufficiently 
vigorous, and this is often the case, as we have said, with 
old cocks or with young birds that are not properly 
developed and lack general health and condition. Thus 
it is advisable to keep a male bird in reserve, so that 
should the first fail in his duties his place may be occupied 
without loss of time. Again, too many hens may be run 
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with a cock, and though rules may be laid down for 
guidance in this respect they must not be taken as hard 
and fast, for everything depends upon the vigour of the 
male bird, and one cock may fertilise the eggs of a 
dozen pullets where another might fail with half the 
number. Approximately, the following table may be 
accepted as a reliable guide : — 



Class of Fowl. 


No. OF Females to each Male. 


Brahma, Cochin, Dorking . . 

Orpington, Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandotte, &c 

Leghorn, Minorca, Cam- 
pine, &c 


Dec. to Feb. 

4 

5 or 6 
6-8 


Early Spring. 

5 
7 or 8 
8-10 


Late Spring. 

6 

8-10 
12-15 



Infertility may, however, result from running too few 
hens with the cock, for the excessive attentions of a 
vigorous bird may result in injury to the hens. It often 
happens that toward the end of the breeding-season hens 
become devoid of feathers on the cushion, and this may 
be taken to denote the necessity to limit the cock's atten- 
tions, whilst in some cases hens are victimised to such an 
extent as to cause the loss of the use of the legs, which 
may eventually result in partial or total paralysis. 

Instances sometimes occur where unfertile eggs may be 
attributed directly to the females, which are obviously 
averse to the cock's attentions and refuse to allow him 
near them. This generally occurs with pullets that are 
insufficiently developed, or are so shy of the male bird 
that they need some time to settle down, whilst the com- 
pany of one or two old reliable liens would help to re- 
nssure tlicm. 
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In the case of large-combed poultry, frost-bite or 
damage to the cock's comb would be sufficient to cause 
temporary sterility, whilst hens with very large hanging 
combs are prevented from seeing, and consequently fight 
shy of the cocks. Dubbing of very large combs is conse- 
quently frequently resorted to in the case of breeding- 
stock. The crests of crested fowls are also clipped, for 
birds whose sight is partially obscured are invariably ex- 
ceedingly shy. 

In mating a pen for breeding it is advisable to put 
the birds together about a month before fertile eggs are 
required. In some cases fertile eggs may be obtained in 
a much shorter time, but it is desirable to let the birds 
thoroughly settle down before their eggs are used. INfost 
people are anxious to breed more pullets than cockerels, 
but, in spite of some ridiculous theories to the contrary, 
there is no rule by which eggs may be selected to produce 
pullets only. 

The sex may be influenced to some extent by the 
mating of the pen ; for if a vigorous young cockerel is put 
with a small flock of old hens, cockerels are likely to pre- 
dominate early in the season, whilst any addition to the 
females would tend to equalise the sexes. On the other 
hand, an old cock with a few vigorous pullets would be 
likely to produce more females than males, and if he 
could be relied upon to fertilise the eggs, the more pullets 
he had with him the more likelihood would there be 
of a preponderance of female chickens. From young birds 
on either side the sexes would be about equally divided, 
though it depends mainly upon the vigour of the parents. 

The vigour and physical characteristics of the breed- 
ing-stock are matters of very great importance, and birds 
that are lacking in size or in general health should not be 
utilised. In breeding for utilitarian qualities one cannot 
be too particular about choosing robust stock, and ^'ery 
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\oung and undeveloped cockerels and pullets should not 
be bred from. 

Collecting Egg-r. 

It is important that eggs should be collected as soon 
as possible after they are laid, as in winter they are liable 
to be frozen, and in summer they may be sat upon by a 
number of hens going upon the nest to such an extent as 
to awaken the germ to life, in which case decomposition is 
likely to set in when the egg is stored. The eggs should 
be kept in a cool and fairly dry place, and the more often 
they are marketed the better will the customers be pleased, 
for a new-laid egg can easily be distinguished from one 
that has been kept a week. 

Vreser-Oing Eggs. 

Within recent years egg-preserving has been success- 
fully practised by a number of poultry-keepers, and all 
who have plenty of eggs in spring, when the price is low, 
will find it advantageous to preserve a supply for cooking 
purposes in winter. INIany people consider a properly- 
preserved egg quite fit to be eaten either boiled, fried, or 
poached. 

Of all the methods of preservation, the best is that in 
which water-glass is employed. This water-glass (silicate 
of soda) can be bought from almost any chemist, the price 
being about 6d. per lb. One pound of the silicate should 
be dissolved in nine pints of boiling water, and the solution 
should then be allowed to stand and cool, when any im- 
purities should be skimmed off it. An earthenware or 
metal vessel may be used, and an excellent appliance for 
the purpose (Fig. 36) has been introduced by the British 
Egg Preserving Depot, Hinckley, Leics., consisting of a 
mi;tal can, into which a wire cage fits to carry the eggs, 
wifh an air-tight lid. The eggs are packed in the vessel, 
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the solution is poured over them so that all are well 
covered, and the lid is hermetically sealed, the vessel then 
being stored away in a cool cellar. By this method the 
flavour is not affected, but the eggs are liable to burst 
when being boiled, the best plan to prevent this being to 
prick them at the large end. 

Another method of preserving eggs is to slake ijlb. of 

quicklime, and add the 
remainder of 2 galls, of 
water, together with looz. 
of salt and 2oz. of cream 
of tartar, in which the eggs 
may be embedded. This 
plan, however, distinctly 
affects the flavour of the 
eggs, whilst the same may 
be said of the method of 
coating the eggs with vase- 
line or butter and storing in 
bran. 

In any case it is most im- 
portant that the eggs should 
be perfectly fresh. If they 
are left in the nest all day 
for hens to sit upon the)- cannot be relied upon to keep in 
any preservative. Only perfectly new-laid, clean eggs 
should be preserved. 

MarKeting Eggs. 

Everyone knows how the price of eggs varies through- 
out the year, and how the demand is always greater in 
the large towns. But unless one can send large and 
regular consignments, it is scarcely worth one's while 
to market eggs in London, as the small producer will find 
it pay better to look for customers in local towns. Those 




Fig. 36. Water-glass Egg-pail. 
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London buyers wlio pay the best prices do not care about 
dealing witli producers who will only supply them at times 
when eggs are plentiful. Eggs should be marketed as 
often as possible, and not less than twice a week in 
summer; moreover, if the eggs are to be fresh, and keep 
for any time, they should be collected from the nests two 
or three times during the day. Those who send consign- 
ments away by train will find a wide choice of boxes, in 
which it is nowadays quite a rare occurrence to hear of a 




Fig. 57. The Aoti-smash Egg-package. 



breakage. Fig. 37 shows the principle of packing eggs in 
the latest style of boxes, made by Robinson's Patent, Ltd. 
Bo.xes are also pro\'ided for sending small consignments 
!))• parcel prist, but the rough handling to which lliev arc 
subjcclcd makes tliis mode of transit undL'sirabl(\ 

The feeding of poultry is a -s-erv important question, 
and during thi^ last ^c^v years il lias recei\ixl much atten- 
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tion from all classes of poultry-keepers. In some cases 
scientists have devoted their attention to it, and have 
drawn up ela)borate tables and schemes for feeding, which 
have confused rather than enlightened the average poultry- 
keeper, whilst many valuable experiments have been made 
by practical breeders, with the result that many old 
theories have been exploded and many new ones raised in 
their places. On the matter of feeding every poultry - 
keeper should possess intelligent knowledge if he would 
obtain the best results. We do not suggest that he should 
be a faddist, but that he should understand the value of 
certain foods, so that he may employ them on the most 
suitable occasions. To stick to one class of food all the 
year round and under all conditions argues a lamentable 
lack of consideration, not only because variety in diet is 
good for poultry, but also because what might be good for 
one bird, or at one time, might be wholly unsuitable for 
another. 

We may divide into four great classes the food re- 
quired by poultry : (i) cereal food, including corn and 
meal; (2) meat; (3) patent foods; and (4) green food. 

Cereals. 

There are a great number of grains available and suit- 
able for this purpose. Occasionally tables are given 
showing analyses of various grains, but these are unre- 
liable because they merely deal with certain samples, and 
we shall assist the average reader more by giving a list of 
the principal grains, together with practical remarks 
concerning their qualities and general usefulness : — 

Barley. — Rich in heat-forming material, but lacking in 
albuminoids or flesh-formers. Useful for fowls on the 
farm when given at the rate of not more than one-fourth 
part, but should not be used as a staple food. 
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Beans. — A well-balanced food, useful in making bone 
and muscle, and particularly valuable for young growing 
stock ; also useful for laying-stock or for keeping show 
birds in condition. 

Buckwheat. — Rather heating, and not so rich in flesh 
formers. Most useful when mixed with other small grains 
for young stock. 

Dari. — A good grain for growing chicken ; contains a 
good proportion of flesh-formers and oil or fat ; should be 
used largely. 

Heinpsecd. — Ver)- rich in oil or fat, and contains a 
good proportion of flesh-formers. Invaluable for pro- 
moting the growth of feather, and should be used by ex- 
hibition breeders in the moulting season and when young 
birds are feathering. 

Linseed. — Another very oily food, and a great feather- 
former ; does not contain so much husk. A very good 
food for conditioning birds, especially when boiled, but, 
like hempseed, should only be given in moderate quanti- 
ties. 

RIaize. — As a staple food contains a good deal of oil, 
but is also a good flesh-former. Is thought by many to 
be unsuitable for poultry, but in reality is most valuable, 
especially when given to birds on a farm. Tends to pro- 
mote yellow fat in table birds. Gives best results when 
used with wheat or oats in equal quantities. Is much less 
indigestible when boiled. 

Millet. — A good flesh-former, and should be in all 
mixtures of small grains for chickens. 

Oats. — One of the best whole grains when of good 
quality. Some fowls dislike the husk, but for general 
purposes oats should be used largely in conjunction with 
wheat and maize. 
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Peas. — A grand flesh-forming food, and should be 
employed in growing young stock or conditioning old 
birds. White Canadian peas are the best. 

Rape. — The richest of all in oil or fat, and therefore 
chiefly useful as a feather-former, but should be given 
sparingly. A small quantity may be used in a mixture 
for chickens. 

Rice. — Lacking in both oil and flesh-formers, and does 
not promote growth fast enough to merit general use. 

Rye. — Useful for chicken mixtures. 

Sunflower Seed. — Another oily food, but contains a 
lot of husk; suitable for conditioning exhibition birds. 

W/teai. — A good flesh-former, very useful as a staple 
food, but gives better results when used in equal quanti- 
ties with maize. 

A short list of ground meals may also be given : — 

Barley-Meal. — Depends largely on the quality, as some 
barley-meal contains an excessive proportion of husk, and 
is therefore comparatively useless. A good sample of 
barley-meal is fairly fattening, but, for general purposes, 
gives best results when used to dry off biscuit-meal. 

Bean-Meal. — A splendid flesh-former, and very useful 
in conjunction with ground oats or wheat sharps. 

Biscuit-Meal. — Consists of broken dog biscuit, con- 
taining a proportion of meat. A most valuable food for 
egg-production and growth-promotion. Should be scalded 
in boiling water and dried off with meal. 

Maize-Meal. — Fattening, but promotes yellow fat. 
Like the whole grain, it is especially good for laying-stock 
on a farm, but we prefer to use it in conjunction with 
sharps and other meals. 

Pea-Meal. — A good flesh-former, and fattening ; may 
be used in the same way as bean-meal. 
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Sussex Ground Oats. — The best meal for fattening 
poultry ; produces white flesh. Also very useful for 
general purposes for growing stock. The real Sussex 
ground oats are ground with the husk in special rollers, 
and can only be obtained from certain millers who make 
a speciality of that work. 

Wheat-Meal. — Whole wheat-meal is a good fattener 
and growth-promoter, but more costly than Sussex ground 
oats, and hardly gives such good results. 

Wheat Bran. — Useful in conjunction with pea- or 
bean-meal, but not suitable for staple use. 

Wheat Sharps. — A well-balanced meal, and \ery suit- 
able for use with biscuit-meal or maize-meal. 

In explanation of the above, we may state that albu- 
minoids or flesh-formers go to make bone, muscle, and 
flesh, also to promote egg-production, whilst oil or fat 
is chiefly used in nourishing the tissue and providing heat. 

Cereal food may be divided into two sections, whole or 
ground, and the best results are to be obtained by employ- 
ing both. Soft or ground food may be more stimulating, 
but it does not provide the digesfi^'e organs with sufiicient 
work to keep them healthy, and except when birds are 
being fattened for a short period it should not be used in 
excess. 

For general use among laying hens, breeding-stock, 
and young growing birds we recommend biscuit meal, and 
the proper way to use it is to scald it with boiling water, 
leave it to soak for a few minutes, and then add some 
ground meal, such as Sussex ground oats or sharps, mixing 
it well with the hands until it becomes a dry but stick) 
mass, so that it breaks into small pieces when thrown 
upon the ground. 

Another excellent soft food consists of about one-third 
maize-meal, and the remainder bran, pea-nical, and 
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sharps in equal quantities. This has the merit of being 
cheap, and we have used it for growing stock and laying 
hens with most satisfactory results. 

Soft food should always be mixed with hot water in 
winter, as the oviparous organs are stimulated thereby, 
and if given first thing in the morning as the birds come 

out of the houses its 
effects are instantane- 
ous. Some people 
argue that these effects 
pass away too quickly, 
and that hard corn is 
preferable in the morn- 
ing, in that, by giving 
the digestive organs 
more work, it produces 
more lasting results ; 
but in cold weather we 
prefer the instantane- 
ous effects of the hot 
food to the gradual 
though more lasting 
effects of hard corn, in 
that the former acts as a 
stimulant. This is the 
result not merely of 
our own experience, 
but of that of hundreds 
of successful poultry- 
breeders. One of the largest breeders of W3"andottes in 
Yorkshire, who Ii\'es in an exposed situation on the 
moors, said recently : " I attribute my success in getting 
plenty of winter eggs and early chickens to the good meal 
of hot .soft food I give my birds every morning." State- 
ments of tliis kind arc worth a host of theorv. 




Fig. 38. Cooker for Poultry Food. 
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Where a considerable amount of food has to be pre- 
pared, a steam or oil cooker, such as that shown in 
Fig. 38, made by Robinson's Patents, Ltd., will be found 
essential; it is, indeed, a useful appliance on any poultry 
establishment. 

As regards hard corn, there can be no doubt that as its 
effects are lasting, owing to the greater time it takes to 
pass through the digestive organs, it should always be 
given for the last feed at night. The best results will be 
secured by varying the diet, or giving a mixture of 
different grains, and the best that can be kept for that 
purpose are wheat, oats, maize, dari, and white Canadian 
peas. 

In a series of experiments made by the poultry expert 
of the Cornwall County Council it was found that a mix- 
ture of maize and oats in equal quantities produced the 
most eggs, and gave the greatest profit, but it does not 
necessarily follow that this diet should be used always. 
Oily foods like maize and oats are most useful in winter, 
but are inclined to make too much fat when given to birds 
kept in close confinement without exercise. 

iNIany people are puzzled regarding the amount of corn 
and soft food to give to poultry, and it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rules, because everything depends 
on circumstances. It may be taken for granted that a 
hen when in full lay requires more food than at any other 
time, and within reasonable limits it is difficult to over- 
feed her. A good single handful of soft food in the 
morning and another handful of corn at night will not be 
too much for the cereal portion of her diet, and, as we 
shall mention present)}-, she should ha\e some meat and 
green-stuff in addition. But what would be good for a 
hen in full lay would ox'er-falten an unproductive bird, 
and many cases of o\rifceding occur where temporarily 
idle birds are running wilh regular lasers and are fed in 
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the same way. Continuous laying entails a strain upon the 
system, and all available material is used up for it, but 
when a bird is unproductive any excess of nourishment 
merely goes to build up superfluous tissue, and, as will be 
seen if a very fat bird is killed and examined, the organs 
become coated with layers of fat, and are unable to per- 
form their functions, so that laying is either entirely pre- 
vented, 01' else the eggs are very small. 

The poultry-keeper must learn by experience the 
amount of food to give to fowls of different ages, sizes, and 
classes. He must observe their habits, and he will soon 
begin to see whether a bird is really hungry, or merely 
eating for its own satisfaction, as some birds will, whether 
they want food or not. But it must be remembered that 
a sharp distinction should be made between productive 
and unproductive stock. 

So much for the cereal portion of the diet. But this 
is not all-important. Indeed, a well-known practical 
breeder of utility poultry was heard to remark recently 
that he would class the diet for poultry in the following 
order : meat, green food, and cereals. 

Meat. 

Certainly meat in some shape or form is of the 
greatest value, both in promoting rapid growth and in 
producing eggs. In the case of breeding- stock it is advis- 
able to limit the supply to not more than an eighth 
part of the general food, but for laying stock that are not 
required to produce fertile eggs double or even treble the 
quantity of meat may be given with excellent results. 

The cheapest way to supply a large flock of hens with 
meat is to contract with a butcher to take all his available 
lean offal ; fat is not required in this case. The offal 
should be boiled in a copper, and when cut up into 
small pieces it may be fed either with the morning soft 
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food or at midday. An economist will ladle off the fat 
from the surface of the copper, and use it for fattening 
chickens and ducks, whilst the rich liquid may be used for 
mixing the soft food. Horseflesh may be used in the 
same way if obtainable, but all meat should be fresh. 

As a substitute many people use green bone. They 
buy raw fresh bones from a butcher, and cut them up in 
a mill, suoh as is shown on p. 37. This green bone, 
which can be given at the rate of about one-eighth part of 
the general food for young growing stock and about one- 
sixth part for layers, is excellent in promoting size, and is 
particularly useful for breeding-stock, but for laying hens 
we prefer a supply of lean meat. 

Dry bone-meal is entirely different, consisting of dry 
bones finely ground ; but it is a valuable bone-former, and 
should be given to young stock from the age of one month 
upwards, and also to birds in the breeding-pens. 

Excess of green bone is apt to over-stimulate young 
birds, especially cockerels, and where a bird appears to 
be \'ery tall and bony, and weak on the legs, this is gener- 
ally the cause. Where the dry bone-meal is used this may 
to a large extent be prevented, and in cases of overgrowth 
the best plan is to stop the supply of green bone and sub- 
stitute dry bone-meal. Household scraps contain, as a 
rule, bread, meat, and vegetables, and, being very 
rich, should not be used as a staple food. The best plan 
is to put all the scraps into a copper or stock-pot, boil 
them overnight, and mix them up with meal for use as the 
morning soft food. 

Patent JToodj. 

We have said nothing regarding the many patent 
foods that are now on the market. Most of these are ex- 
cellent, and may be used safely for the purpose for which 
they are intended. Some are cereal meals pure and 
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simple, others contain a proportion of animal food, whilst 
still others are made entirely from meat and fish and are 
intended to be used in a small proportion with cereal meal. 
Some of the most useful prepared foods are cooked 
cereals, and it is worthy of note that an oily food, when 
cooked, loses much of its objectionable character, so that, 
as in the case of maize, cooking quite alters the character 
of the food. 

Green Food, 

Green-stuff is absolutely necessary for all classes of 
poultry, and especially for those that are kept in confined 
runs and are unable to get it for themselves. Anyone 
who has a garden may provide a regular supply in the 
way of cabbage and lettuce leaves, whilst rye-grass may 
be grown purposely. Young grass may also be cut, and 
even a split turnip, hung up so that the birds can peck at 
it, is better than nothing. It should be given fresh every 
day, and for chickens it should be chopped up finely. 
Birds at liberty or in large grass runs are able to find 
sufficient for themselves, as a rule, but in summer it is 
advisable to give them a few cabbage leaves, as they are 
liable to eat the dried grass, which frequently causes 
stoppage in the crop. 

Gril. 

This is another necessity, the small sharp stones being 
used to help grind the food in the gizzard. Where flint 
stones are to be found they can be broken up for the 
purpose, but flint grit can be bought so cheaply (in various 
sizes to suit birds of different ages) that there is no neces- 
sity to do this. It should be kept in a box in the run, 
where the birds can get it when they require it. Fowls 
at liberty will frequently stray on to a road in order to 
pick up small stones. 

II. — F 2 
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Shell. 

Shell, or some other 
material containing lime, 
is necessary for the form- 
ation of the egg-shells. 
Crushed oyster shell is 
best, but broken mortar 
or crockery may be used 
in an emergenc} . 

Waier. 

Another necessity for 
poultry is pure water. 
Let this be given fre- 
quently, let the pans or 
'\essels be kept clean, 
and let none stand in the 
sun if it can be avoided. 
If birds in the fields can 
drink from a running 
stream all well and good, 
but otherwise a pan or 







Fig. 39. Home-made Drinking 
t'oual&iD. 




Fig 40. Melal Founlain, 
suitable for chickens. 



fountain should be pro\-itled, 
so that they are not obliged to 
get their supply from a stag- 
nant pool. 

Many useful water foun- 
tains are made for poultry, one 
of the l")est being made to hang 
up on the side of a house, so 
that the drinking-places do not 
get filled with litter — a fre- 
quent cau.se of trouble in a 
.scratching-shed. The water 
flows through holes into lips, 
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from which the birds drink. Another fountain is made 
with a standard and crosspiece, from which an inverted 
wine bottle (first filled with water) is hung so that the lip 
is below the surface of the water in the trough below 
(as indicated in Fig. 39). The water will run out of the 
bottle only as the fowls reduce the supply in the trough. 
Fig. 40 shows one of the metal fountains that are specially 
useful for chickens. 

Troughs are not necessary in feeding large poultry, as 
it is better to throw the food upon the ground, and hard 
corn should be scattered among litter so that the birds 
are obliged to scratch for it. 






Chapter V. 

Selection of a Utility "Breed. 

Which is the most useful breed of poultry ? This ques- 
tion is frequently asked, but it is most difficult to answer, 
because poultry can only be judged by strain and not bv 
breed. For instance, two persons living side by side may 
keep fowls of the same variety, but bred from different 
strains. One flock may be highly productive and profitable 
in every way, whilst the others, kept under the same con- 
ditions, may be comparatively worthless. It is all a ques- 
tion of strain ; and after perusing the chapter on breeding 
for egg-production the reader will be better able to under- 
stand why it is so. 

As, thtMvfore, it would be unwise to declare for any 
j);irticular \ariety, when, as we have said, so much depends 
upon strain, the best we can do is to classify some of the 
better-known breeds and detail their qualities. But it 
must be remembered that to a \ery large extent the habits 
of fowls are influenced by management, and we ha\'e 
known some of the most prolific stock to prove a compara- 
ti\-e failure in the hands of persons who did not know 
how to feed and manage them properlv. 

Domestic fo\vls may, first of all, be divided into two 
great c'lasses, sitters and non-sitters. Broodiness is an 
instineli\'e habit in all fowls, but in manv it has been bred 
out to such an extent that, although isolated cases may 
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occur, a number of breeds may truly be described as non- 
sitters. 

Sitting Breeds. Non-Sitting Breebs. 

Brahma^. Minorcas. 

Cochins. Leghorns. 

Dorkings. Anconas. 

Langshans. Campines. 

Orpingtons. Hamburghs. 

WyandottCF. Houdans. 

Plymouth Rocks. 
Game. 

Indian Game. 
Faverolles. 
Sussex. 
La Bresse. 

The above include all the A-arieties that may be con- 
sidered suitable for general purposes, and below we gi\-e 
particulars regarding each : — 

Sitting "BreetU. 

Brahmas. — Hardy, moderately good layers in winter, 
much prone to broodiness, fair table birds, but for general 
purposes have been superseded by many of the modern 
varieties, in the production of some of which they have 
been employed. La}ers of brown eggs. 

Cochins. — The same remarks apply. These two breeds 
are now chiefly bred for show points, and are not to be 
seriously considered from the utilitarian standpoint. 
Layers of brown eggs. 

Dorkings. — The best pure breed for table, having long, 
deep breast-bone, and carrying a lot of fine white flesh, 
with white skin and legs. The Dark variety is most popu- 
lar, and when crossed with Indian Game produces some 
of the finest cross-bred table birds. The old Red variety 
(not standardised) is also of great value, and superior in 
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regard to quality and flavour to the modern Dark variety. 
Hardy ; moderate layers of white eggs. The chickens 
grow very quickly. 

Langshans. — Both the Modern Blacks and the Croad 
or Original variety are good hardy winter layers of some- 
what small but deep-brown coloured eggs ; excellent table 
birds, having beautiful white flesh of good flavour, but 
black legs ; good growers, but strains vary greatly, especi- 
ally in the Modern variety. 

Orpingtons. — Very hardy winter layers of rich brown 
eggs of fair size. The Buff variety has given the best 
results as a layer, but, as a table bird, makes too much 
bone to fatten readily when young ; excellent later on. 
Blacks are not such good layers, but have good coloured 
flesh for table. Whites are excellent layers, quick growers, 
and first-class table birds ; in fact, one of the best all- 
round pure varieties. Spangled and Jubilees are good 
layers, grow well, and fatten readily. 

Wyandottes. — A very hardy general-purpose breed, 
excellent for winter laying, the eggs being brown or tinted 
and of moderate size. Have yellow legs and skin, but grow 
well, fatten quickly, and carry plenty of flesh. The 
Whites and Partridges are generally considered the most 
useful varieties, the former haxing been specialised with 
for laying, whilst the latter are among the hardiest breeds 
in existence, and. thrive where some fowls could not exist. 
Silvers and Golds vary much according to strain, these 
varieties being bred chiefly for show points. Silver-pen- 
cilled and Culumbians are excellent layers and very hardy. 
A \ery suitable all-rcmnd breed for the farm. 

Plymfliith Rocks. — Very hardy, excellent winter layers 
of brown or tinted eggs of moderate size, having yellow 
legs and skin, but plenty of flesh of good quality. The 
bcsi. strains may be considered as equal to the Wvandottes. 
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Game. — Some strains of Old English Game are excel- 
lent for table, and ha\e a great amount of breast-meat of 
rich flavour. Hardy ; moderate la)ers of tinted eggs. 
Useful for crossing with Dorkings, Orpingtons, Faverolles, 
&c. 

Indian Game. — Large, with very pronounced breasts, 
hardy, moderate layers of brown eggs, but valuable for 
crossing with Dorkings, Faverolles, &c., to produce large 
table fowls of high quality. 

Faverolles. — A hardy all-round breed, very quick in 
growth, possessing to a considerable extent the table quali- 
ties of the Dorking, but a better winter layer of fair-sized 
tinted eggs. 

Sussex. — An excellent composite breed for the table, 
and layers of good tinted eggs. 

Za Bresse. — Prolific layers of large white eggs. Quick 
growers and useful for early table chickens. Moderate 
sitters. 

JVon-fitfing breeds. 

iVinorcas. — Prolific layers of very large white eggs; 
do better in sheltered runs than in the open ; moderate 
table qualities. 

Leghorns. — Prolific layers of large white eggs ; hardier 
than Minorcas, and thriye better in open runs. Some of 
the best strains of Whites have proved themselves equal 
to Wyandottes for winter laying, but strains vary greatly ; 
Blacks, Browns, and Buft's are good layers, but do better 
in confinement ; too small for table. 

Anconas. — Similar to Leghorns. Certain strains are 
hardy and prolific layers of large white eggs. Very active. 
Fig. 41 shows a pair of typical Anconas. 
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Camp'nHi. — Fairly hardy, and good layers of white 
eggs. Grow quickly, and make useful table chickens when 
young. 

Hatnbnrgln have been so much bred for show points 
that verv few useful strains are to be found. Birds of 




Fig. 41. Pair of Ancona 



reliable strains are iirolific la\i'rs of fair-si/ed white eggs ; 
moderately hardy; i)iior table birds. 

Iloiidaiis x'ary grealU' according to strain. Some 
strains ari' excellent la\i'i-s ot large while eggs; liardv ; 
\er\ good table birds, \\\\\\ long, deep breasts, and white 
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flesh of good quality ; a useful all-round breed if the strain 
can be relied upon. 

From the above descriptive list it will be seen that some 
breeds are suitable for one purpose and some for another, 
so that one must make a selection according to the purposes 
for which the birds are required. If a hardy winter layer 
is required for the farm, the choice should be made from 
among the Orpingtons, Wyandottes, or Plymouth Rocks; 
if one desires a prolific layer and a non-sitter for a 
sheltered run, a good selection can be made from Minorcas, 
Leghorns, or Anconas ; whilst if it is a first-class all-round 
breed, likely to lay plenty of winter eggs and produce 
table chickens of high quality, there are such breeds as 
I^angshans, Buff or White Orpingtons, Faverolles, Hou- 
dans, or, if one will be content with yellow-legged and 
yellow-skinned table birds, the excellent Wyandotte and 
Plymouth Rock \arieties may be added to the list. Now- 
adays many people specialise with certain classes of fowls 
for certain purposes, and it is usual for a large breeder to 
keep one breed for winter laying, another for summer 
laying, and another for breeding high-class table chickens. 

Cros-tes. 

There are a considerable number of excellent crosses, 
though in making crosses one has to take chances, whereas 
with an established pure breed there is more likelihood 
of getting the useful qualities fixed. Such crosses 
as Indian Game or Old English Game with Dorkings 
(Fig. 42), Orpingtons, and Faverolles produce some of the 
best table birds, whilst good crosses for laying are White 
Wyandotte- White Leghorn, Langshan- Minorca, Plymouth 
Rock-Minorca, Wyandotte-Minorca, and, indeed, crosses 
between good strains of any sitting and non-sitting breeds 
will usually produce good layers. But the tendency among 
the generality of specialist utility-breeders is to work with 
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[)urc breeds rather than with crosses, and for this reason 
in particular we think the average poultry-keeper will do 
well to follow this lead, "whilst it is a fact W'Orth remem- 
bering that when one comes to sell stock for breeding or 




Fig. 42. Pair of Indian Game-Dorkings. 



for la)ing pure-bred birds ha\-e a higher \alue than cross- 
lireds. 

It is soiuetimes staled that fur urdinar\ general pur- 
poses a coumion farm)ard fowl is as good as any other. 
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This may have been the case twenty years ago, but it 
is very far from the truth at the present day, when 
such great advances have been made in breeding stock 
specially for utility points. As a matter of fact, we 
are compelled to leave the common mongrel hen out of 
consideration in selecting utility poultry, for though a 
few individual specimens may turn out very well, the 
race is not to be relied upon. Nor could it be other- 
wise when we recollect that in many cases mongrelism 
is the result of allowing .stock to breed indiscriminately 
together for a number of years. The mongrel hen must 
be classed as a degenerate, and modern poultry-keepers 
cannot afford to run risks with such stock when move 
certain results mav be had from others. 



Chapter V/. 

"Breeding for Egg^Prodaction. 

The specialist breeder of laying-stock is a product of 
modern times. We have long had our specialist exhibi 
tion breeders, and as a general rule utilitarians have been 
content to utilise the fanciers' cast-offs without making 
any great effort to breed something to suit their own pur- 
pose, so that when, as often happened, the fancy-bred birds 
failed to please, the fancier was blamed for spoiling the 
domestic breeds of poultry. Happily, the utility-breeders 
of the present day have realised the utter foolishness of 
relying upon fanciers' cast-offs and abusing the breeders 
when they failed, and they are now adopting the more 
practical policy of breeding for themselves, selecting birds 
for laying without regard to show points, and to a certain 
extent following the fanciers' principles in breeding in 
order to produce better layers and more profitable stock. 

How well they have succeeded in the few years in 
which specialist breeding for egg-production has been 
practised may best be realised by noting the results of 
some of the laying competitions promoted by the Utility 
Poultry Club within recent )ears. In 1899-90, in a com- 
petition extending over sixteen weeks, the winning pen 
of four pullets laid 223 eggs, which up to that time was 
a record, and caused quite a small sensation. The follow- 
ing year the highest total was only 127, owing to unfavour- 
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able conditions, but in 1902-3, wlien birds from the 
American pedigree-bred strains were entered for the first 
time, the total ran up to 276 eggs, and in the five com- 
petitions since that time the winning totals have been 
respectively 243, 245, 251, 237, and 180 eggs, the last 
total due again to unfavourable conditions. To some 
small extent the improved results may be attributed to 
better housing and general conditions, but the true reason 
for the higher records of recent years is to be found in the 
fact that pedigree breeding for egg-production has become 
an established method. 

"Pedigree "Breeding. 

The system of pedigree breeding was first practised 
in America, and many of the best strains now being bred 
in England are founded upon imported birds. It is a cast 
of the sur\ival of the fittest on an elaborate scale, and 
there can be no doubt that all who practise it will find 
the labour and expense amply justified. It is, we pre- 
sume, generally known that hens vary greatly in their 
laying habits. Among a flock of fifty hens there may be 
half a dozen exceptionally good layers, a score that might 
be described as good, another score moderate, and three or 
four useless birds, or, to use a common expression, 
wastrels. Now, if we breed from the entire flock without 
discrimination, what is the result? We perpetuate good, 
bad, and indifferent together, and the tendency is towards 
degeneration where any inferior birds are being bred from. 
But a better policy is obvious. Why not select those half- 
dozen good layers and breed from them alone? There 
you have the first step in specialist breeding for egg-pro- 
duction. 

But, it may be asked, how are the best layers to be 
picked out ? In a small flock an observant person will note 
the habits of his birds, and form a correct opinion as to 
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the best layers. But when there are a large number of 
birds it is a more difficult matter, and the only plan is to 
use trap-nests. These appliances are of modern creation, 
but thev are invaluable both to the fancier and the utili- 
tarian, and, indeed, specialist breeding for egg-production 
could hardly be carried on without them, unless with 
extreme difficulfv. 

The principle of a trap-nest is to keep a bird confined 
on the nest until the attendant lets her out, when he notes 




Fig. 45. Stewart's Patent Trap-DCSt, open. 



the numlier of her ring (for. as we shall show later, all 
p<-digree-brcd st<H-k should be ringed), and in th.it \\:i\ he 
is able to keci) an account of the eggs laid b\' e\'erv hen 
on the place. There are many patterns of trap-nests on 
the market, and improvements are constantly being made, 
so that as these are the early days of such appliances, 
great advances may yet be expected. In a great many 
|)atteriis the hen steps into the nest-box and in doing so 
releases a shutter, which keeps her confined until she is 
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let out ; but the drawback to this is that hens may go 
into the nest without any intention of la\ing, and thus 
cause a great deal of trouble. For that reason we welcome 
a nest (Fig. 43) that has been introduced by Mr. F. 
Stewart, of 26, East Duhvich Road, S.E., the door of 
which does not close until an egg is laid, for the egg, roll- 
ing through an aperture, falls upon a platform and causes 
the shutter to b« released (Fig. 44), so that when the 
attendant sees a nest closed he can at once go and take 
the hen off and set the nest again. 




Fig. 4i. Stewart's Patent Trap-oest, closed— egg laid. 



Suppose we have a breeding-pen comprising half a 
dozen selected layers. These are rung Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and as the eggs are laid the indi\'idual production of 
each is recorded upon a chart, whilst each egg should be 
marked with the number of the hen, together with a mark 
to denote the male bird, and as we use numbers for the 
hens it is advisable to use letters, A, B, C, &c., for the 
cocks, so that the eggs are marked respecti\'ely A i, A 2, 
A 3, A 4, A 5, and A 6. There is some difficulty in 

II. — c. 
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kep]iiii}; llie eggs of each hen distinct at liatclTing-time, 
and it is therefore necessary to put onlv eggs with the same 
number under one lien, though if an incubator is used the 
difficulty can be obviated by employing trays \vith com- 
jiartmenfs made of perforated zinc, which are supplied by 
some incubator makers, so that the chickens as thev hatch 
cannot get mixed up. 

As soon as possible after the chickens are hatched they 
should be marked, and for the first week or two a small 





Fir. 45, Marking-ring. 



Fig. 46. Marking-ring affixed. 



indiaruliber ring or a bit of coloured thread on the leg is 
sufficient, so that the marks enable one to see which egg 
each chicken came out of. Later on, interlocking metal 
rings, of the kind shown in Fig. 45, \vhich can be had 
from most of the princi])al appliance dealers, should lie 
put on as indicated in Fig. 46, and these shouhl be 
numbered. 

When only a limited number of chickens are reared 
and (he ring numbers do not go beyond T44, the produce 
of one hen may be allotted Nos. i — 20, an<l so on, but if 
a large flock of chickens are reared confusion may be 
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avoided by ringing the produce of one hen on the right leg, 
of another on tlie left leg, of another by putting on a ring 
upside down, and of others by using rings of different 
patterns. Chickens may also be marked by punching small 
holes in the web between the toes, but this is not such 
a satisfactory method as using rings. 

At any rate, the breeder should be able to recognise 
the origin of every chicken, and at the end of the laying 
season, when he comes to reckon up the totals, he will see 
which hen has proved herself the most consistent layer. 
One may have done far better than the others, and another 
may have proved a comparative failure. Obviously it will 
be advisable to have very little to do with the produce of 
the latter, but for next season's breeding it will be good 
policy to select pullets bred from the hen that has given 
the best results, and if this plan is followed year after 
year there is bound to be gradual improvement. Work 
of this kind entails considerable care and trouble, but the 
result justifies it all. 

In-breeding is by no means necessary in these cases. 
Some people do in-breed to a greater or less extent, and 
we are satisfied that an occasional close mating will cause 
no harm if healthy and vigorous birds are bred from, but 
when blood from other strains is introduced one should 
take care to see that it is not inferior to one's own. As 
the number of specialist breeders increases there is less 
difficulty in exchanging male birds bred from the best 
strains, but there is often a strong temptation to breed 
closely. This and the desire to create records in the way 
of laying by sacrificing everything to the number of eggs 
laid constitute a menace to pedigree breeding. The result 
of excess in any direction will be small eggs and loss of 
vigour, and the wise breeder will aim for healthy, hardy, 
and vigorous stock, and large eggs as well as mere 
numbers. 

II. — G 2 
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Forcing _for Egg-production. 

We may here deal with the question of forcing hens for 
egg-production. When eggs alone are required forcing is 
justifiable in winter, and the birds should have sheltered 
quarters, with facilities for taking scratching exercise, 
and plenty of hot soft food and lean meat. Many egg 
tonics are on the market, and these no doubt help in pro- 
moting a regular supply of eggs, though we would point 
out that when a bird has been forced and physicked in this 
way its constitution has- been drawn upon to such an extent 
that we should not care to use it for breeding purposes. 
Poultry powders are useful when given occasionally to 
help a bird over the moult, or bring it on to lay, whilst 
they may prove serviceable in a spell of very cold weather, 
but we do not favour their regular use. A good poultry 
powder may be made from loz. cassia bark, 20z. pimento, 
20Z. ginger, loz. gentian, ^oz. aniseed, and 20z. of car- 
bonate of iron. Some add lOz. cayenne pepper, but we 
consider the mixture stimulating enough without it. The 
above should be ground and mixed together, and a tea- 
spoonful to every dozen large fowls should be mixed with 
the meal. Let it be remembered, however, that poultry 
powders and tonics are merely stimulants, and not egg- 
makers. 

In this connection, however, it may be pointed out 
that the life of a forced hen must necessarih- be a short 
one. As we have mentioned, the constitution of such 
a bird is weakened to a very great extent, so that in 
the majority of cases it would not pa) to keep the birds 
through the moult and during another laying season. 
Our experience lins been that in forcing hens for laying 
so much \igour is used up in the first season that they 
are longer in moulting, and in recovering from the moult, 
and do not lay nearly so many eggs in tlie second season 
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as unforced hens. Moreover, in many cases the result 
of forcing hens for two seasons in succession ^\ ould be to 
promote li\-er disease, which would probably appear 
before the second season was half over. As a commercial 
enterprise, forcing hens for egg-production is a sound 
proposition so long as it is confined to yearlings. If the 
birds are killed off at the end of the first laying season, 
that is, in August or September, there can be no doubt 
that it is profitable to force to any reasonable extent, 
though never when the stock are to be bred from. 
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Table Poultry. 

In the chapter dealing with the selection of a breed we 
mentioned several pure varieties and crosses that are 
particularly valuable for table purposes, and those who 
desire to specialise in the table branch will do well to work 
with fowls of that class. In Sussex and Surrey, and, to 
a less extent, in some other parts of the country, table 
poultry production is carried on as a business pure and 
simple. In some cases none, and in others only a very 
small percentage, of the birds fattened are raised on the 
premises. Thousands are collected by higglers, who 
scour the country and buy suitable young birds from 
farmers, to sell again to the fatters, whilst many more 
come from Ireland and various parts of the country. 
Both the higgler and the fatter know the class of birds 
that will fatten best and make the highest prices when 
ready for market, and buy accordingly. This is a busi- 
ness that requires a very great deal of practical experi- 
ence and knowledge, and though profitable to those who 
thoroughly understand it, it is not an industry for the 
no\ice to enter upon. 

It would be impossible in a work of this kind to do 
full justice to the fattening industry. Our object is to 
help the general poultry-keeper. Many require informa- 
tion regarding the best way to dispose of surplus cockerels 
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and pullets, whilst others mav wish to specialise with 
table birds to a greater or lesser extent. In either case, it 
is well to remember that in this branch of the poultry 
industry it is quality that counts most. If the reader will 
pay a visit to the great Central Market at Leadenhall, he 
will see for himself what quality means. Surrey and 
Sussex fowls rank first, as is evident from a perusal of 
the market reports, but it does not necessarily follow that 
all birds included in this grade, the highest grade, come 
from those counties. Birds of this class, however, are 
well fatted, with good-coloured flesh, and preferably with 
white skin and legs, but quality is undoubtedly the 
most important point. Among the lower grades we find 
birds with yellow legs and skin, and especially those that 
are in poor condition, among which, we regret to sa}-, 
many of the products of the general farmer have to take 
their place. 

In England, white flesh, skin, and legs are the hall- 
mark of quality, but many of the black-plumaged and 
black-legged fowls have beautiful white flesh, and there- 
fore pass muster in a slightly lower grade. Yellow legs 
and skin are the vogue in America, and though the English 
connoisseur would not tolerate such colour, birds of this 
class make excellent table fowls. One must, however, 
study the requirements of one's market. Some buyers will 
tolerate none but white-legged fowls, some will not look 
at black legs, whilst others make little or no distinction 
as regards colour so long as they get plenty of flesh. 

Fattening. 

Some varieties of poultry fatten more readily than 
others, and all put on flesh more rapidly at some seasons 
than at others. Birds that are very heavy in bone, or 
profuse in feather, are the worst fatteners until they 
attain full development, and during the time when a grow- 
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ing chicken is making much new feather it is less likely 
to feed up well for table purposes. A fowl makes several 
changes of jDlumage between birth and full development, 
and the best time to fatten it is between those changes. 
Chickens are marketed in London during the winter 
not more than eight or nine weeks old. In the spring 
three-month-old chickens find a ready sale, and later in the 
season, when the general public who cannot afford luxuries 
have their turn, larger birds are required, and in such cases 
a good frame and abundance of meat are of even more 
consequence than actual colour and quality of flesh. 

Many of the table fowls that are sent to country 
markets and realise poor prices are merely picked up 
from the fields and killed without any special feeding. 
This is not the way to make table-poultry production 
profitable. Very few farmers are in a position to 
specialise with table birds, but at the least they can im- 
pro\e the condition, and this is invariably justified by the 
higher prices realised. The simplest way to get a little 
more flesh on birds is to confine them in a yard for a fort- 
night or three weeks, and give them as much food as they 
can eat. The idea of confinement is, of course, to prevent 
the birds from taking exercise and thus wasting tissue ; but 
in many cases where birds have been brought in from an 
open run they begin to fret after a few days, and go off 
their feed, so that after a fortnight of confinement they 
may be no better than they were at first. This is the draw- 
back we encounter in all forms of voluntary feeding. One 
may confine birds in coops or in a house, and for a few 
days they may eat with relish ; but sooner or later they 
lose their appetite, and merely play with the food. 

Cramming. 

In order to get a bird in good condition in a short 
time it must feed heavily and continuously, and that is 
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what \ery few fowls will do for any length of time. Con- 
sequently, forceful measures have had to be adopted, and 
on those establishments where a speciality is made of 
fattening fowls for table the birds are fed to the utmost 
capacity by means of a crammer. There is no reason to 
suppose that tliis entails anv suffering upon the fowls. 
After a few operations a bird becomes used to it, and there 
can be no doubt regarding the efficacv of the method for 
fattening, for the fowls are closelv confined, and doze 
away the time between meals. 

At feeding-times the cram- 
ming machine (Fig. 47) is 
wheeled into the shed where 
the birds are penned, and each 
one is operated upon in turn. 
The fatter takes a bird from 
the pen, holds it so that it 
cannot struggle Ijetween his 
arm and bodv, thus allowing 
both hands to be free, and 
prcKjeeds to open the bird's 
mouth, at the same time keep- 
ing the tongue down. Then 
the indiarubber tube attached 
to the machine is put into the 
mouth, and the bird is moved nearer to the machine, until 
the end of the tube has passed down into the crop, the 
neck of the bird being stretched out straight. With one 
hand on the crop the fatter then pumps the food through 
llie tube by means of a pedal, and as soon as the crop is 
full the pumping is stopped, the bird is drawn away, and 
the tubing slips out. The process is so simple, and so 
quickly done, that an experienced man can feed upwards 
of 200 birds in an hour. 

The best food for cramming is Sussex ground oats. 




rig. 47. Spralt's Patent 
Cramming Machine. 
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and this must be mixed with skim milk to a very thin con- 
sistency, so that it passes easily through tiie machine and 
tube. The hopper, or food reservoir, on the crammer, holds 
sufficient for upwards of a hundred birds, but care must 
be taken not to mix it too thick; it should be something 
like fair!}' thick gruel. New milk is too costly for this 
purpose, but a little fat is added to the food during the 
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Fig. 48. Meech's Faltening-coop. 



last week, rough fat from the butcher's being bought for 
this purpose and melted down. Usually the birds are 
crammed for about three weeks, but the fatter is guided 
entirely by their condition, and as soon as he considers 
them ready for market they are passed on for killing. 

It will be seen, then, that the fatter is quite indepen- 
dent of the birds' appetites, and onh- those who ha\e tried 
to fallen fowls by \oluntary feeding can realise what this 
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means. Indeed, we believe that the day is not far distant 
when every farmer who markets a considerable number of 
table fowls will make use of the crammer, since it is 
obvious that no amount of voluntary feeding can achieve 
the same results. Where there are but a few birds to be fed, 
they may be crammed by hand, pellets being passed down 
the throat, whilst another somewhat elementary method is 
to use a funnel, the neck of which is passed into the crop, 
and the food rammed down it. But whilst these methods 
do the work ^-ery well, they are painfully slow, and where 
a large number of birds have to be fed, the cost of labour 
would be too great. 

The fowls to be crammed should be accommodated in a 
hovel or barn, in coops or pens, raised on legs about 2ft. 
or 3ft. from the ground, as illustrated in Fig. 48. Two 
or three birds may be confined in each compartment, 
which should have a slatte<l bottom, so that drop- 
pings fall through and the place is easily kept clean, 
whilst the birds are unable to move about freely. During 
the process of cramming, the birds should not be given 
anything to drink, but a little grit and green food should 
be supplied. 

Kilting. 

Having attained the requisite degree of condition, there 
follows the necessary business of killing ; but before that, 
the birds should be fasted for twenty-four hours so that 
the crop and digestive organs may be empty. Of all the 
methods of killing none is so clean and satisfactory as 
dislocation of the neck, when it is done properly. This 
is the plan followed by the leading fatters, and if the legs 
and wings are held with one hand and the neck drawn 
out with the head held backward, a sharp pull will sever 
the vertebral column, and the bird's sufferings are but 
momentary. Those who cannot trust themselves to do the 
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work properly will find it better to hit the bird a sharp tap 
on the head with a stick, and then sever the arteries of the 
neck with a sharp knife, holding the head down so that 
the blood drains out. There can be no doubt that the flesh 
of a bled fowl is better in colour than that of a bird that 
is not bled ; and if after dislocation of the neck the head is 
held down the blood in the body will, to a large extent, 
drain into the head and neck. 

PlacK/n£. 

This operation should be commenced immediately after 
killing, as the feathers come out more readily when the 
body is warm. Whereas this is a long and difficult opera- 
tion to the inexperienced, a capable plucker will remove 
the feathers from a bird in five minutes without tearing 
the skin. The feathers should be drawn out the opposite 
way to that in which they lie, and on the tender parts of 
the breast and back only two or three feathers should be 
taken at once. A torn skin spoils the appearance and 
value of a bird, and skill in plucking must be acquired by 
practical experience. As a rule, the feathers are left on 
the neck near the head, unless the bird is being prepared 
readv for table. After plucking, the fine fluff that may 
be left upon the body can be disposed of by singeing, 
passing a lighted torch of paper round the body at such 
a distance as to shrivel up the fluffy feathers without 
scorching the skin. 

MarKelin^. 

London is undoubtedly the greatest market in the 
world for table poultry — of the best class. Those who 
would specialise in this branch in order to produce birds 
of the highest grade will find the highest prices obtainable 
in London from November to February for small chickens, 
and from March to June for larger birds. But those who 
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merely market their surplus cockerels, and who do not 
aim at the very best quality, will usually find it more 
profitable to seek custom nearer home. Wherever one 
may find one's market, and whatever class of fowl one 
may keep, it is well to remember that the consumer re- 
quires a fowl with flesh on it, and, contrary to a belief 
that apparently exists among some farmers, a plump fowl 
is always worth more than a poor one. 

We recently heard a man complaining of the prices 
he realised for his table fowls, and advised him to get 
his birds fat before he sent another consignment. " But," 
he said, " how can I afford to make my fowls fat when 
they only give me 4s. a couple for them? " And it was 
quite a long time before we were able to convince him that 
whereas his skinny birds merely realised 4s. a couple, the 
same dealer would have paid 55. 6d. had they been plump. 

We may mention here that the manner of marketing 
a bird must depend upon the wishes of the buyer. Some 
poulterers prefer to buy fowls alive from farmers and kill 
them as they require them, but fatting specialists will not 
send birds in this way, since it is obvious they would 
quickly lose condition and value. Private customers will, 
as a rule, prefer the birds drawn and trussed ready for 
the o\-en ; but when consignments are sent to the commis- 
sion agents and dealers in the large London markets it is 
usual merely to pluck them, singe them, and shape them, 
though the legs and feet should also be cleaned. The 
method of shaping will be seen in Fig. 49. The birds 
are placed head downwards in the trough as soon as they 
are plucked, and are left like that for an hour or two to 
cool. Then a board, or several narrow boards, are placed 
along the backs, and, if the birds are all about the same 
size, a s61b. weight may be placed at either end of a row 
of twelve or sixteen; but if they are uneven, a brick 
may be laid upon each pair. They should remain in the 
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shaping trough for about eight hours, and on being taken 
out their appearance will be found to have much improved. 
In packing birds for market it is desirable to grade 
them into different sizes and qualities, since large and 
small, fat and poor together, merely make up a moderate 
sample, and high prices are often lost through consign- 
ments being of mixed quality. The birds may be packed 
in a box or basket, breast downwards,* with butter-paper 




Fig. 49. Shapiag-trough. 



and clean straw between the birds and between the layers. 
When sending a consignment to a London salesman, des- 
patch by an evening train, so that it reaches the market in 
good condition early in the morning. 



CaponUing. 

This operation consists of the removal of the testicles, 
and is practised upon cockerels for the reason that birds 
thus treated lead a lazv, contented life, and fatten more 
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readily. It cannot be said, however, that the practice 
is popular in this country, for it entails much suffering 
upon the birds, as well as considerable risk ; for this 
reason we do not feel justified in recommending its adop- 
tion. For those who may desire to perform the operation, 
sets of instruments are put upon the market, and full 
instructions are given with them. Nowadays the term 
" capon " is often used to describe a large, fat fowl, 
although the bird may not have been actually caponised. 

Ejchibiling. 

Wherever competitive classes for table poultry have 
been promoted, there is a noticeable improvement in the 
quality of the birds produced in the district. This fact 
should encourage organisers of flower and poultry shows 
and such-like functions to include such classes for the 
benefit of local poultry-keepers. In selecting birds for 
exhibition it is important to choose those with white skin 
and legs. They should be plump, young, and as large 
as possible, but layers of coarse fat are an objection. 
When pairs are exhibited they should be as nearly alike 
as possible. Table birds are usually shown with the 
head and legs left on ; and they should not be floured, nor 
should the breast-bone be crushed. 

Featherj. 

These may be considered a by-product from the table- 
poultry industry, and those who handle large numbers of 
birds will find it profitable to preserve the small feathers 
from the breast, back, and fluff. These should be kept 
distinct from the hard quill feathers, and they should 
first of all be dried. Where there is a large barn or build- 
ing they may be spread out thinly on sheets of paper laid 
on the floor, and after about a week may be put into canvas 
bags and hung up in the barn so that the air gets through 
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them. This process is not sufficient, of course, to fit them 
for their ultimate purpose, but it makes them saleable, and 
a firm of feather-dressers, like Messrs. B. Sawtell and 
Co., Ltd., Melksham, Wilts, will usually buy them. 

Manure. 

This is another by-product of the poultry farm, and 
is valuable for gardens, though, owing to its strength, it 
needs to be used very carefully. The best way to store 
it is to have covered barrels or boxes for the purpose, and 
it is most valuable when dry. Nurserymen and market 
gardeners will often buy it, and the price varies according 
to condition and demand. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys for Market— 
Peafowl and Guinea FoWls. 

"DucKf. 

That duck-keeping for market purposes is profitable has 
been amply demonstrated, but the profits will always be 
regulated by the demand and the prices, and also by the 
practical experience of the operator. During the spring 
and summer there is a very steady demand for fat young 
ducklings, and when one reads in the market reports that 
birds of this class are realising 8s. to los. per couple, one 
may conclude that there are possibilities of making large 
profits in this direction. These prices are actually obtain- 
able, but only during the early part of the season, when 
the supply is very limited, so that, considering the young 
birds need to be hatched soon after Christmas or the New 
Year, it will be seen that such prices are none too high a 
reward for all the trouble one is put to. 

White ducks realise a much higher value than coloured 
ones, and the best pure variety for market purposes is the 
Aylesbury. It is, however, only a moderate layer, and 
for this reason many people adopt a cross with the Pekin. 
Typical pairs of these two breeds are shown in Figs. 50 
and 51. In America a composite breed, but called a Pekin, 
has been adopted by market breeders, and answers their 
purpose admirably, and we think a large raiser of table 
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ducks would find it pay to experiment with a cross between 
Pekins and Aylesburies if he found it impossible to get 
suitable stock of the latter breed. A cross with one of 
the smaller prolific-laying breeds, such as the Indian 
Runner, would not be justified, on account of the sacrifice 
of table properties, and we can only suggest that breeders 
would do well to turn some attention to improving the 




Fig. 50. Pair of Aylesbury Ducks. 



laying properties of market ducks, as they have those of 
fowls. 

The life of a table duckling should be short, but full 
of incident so far as meals are concerned. INIany are 
killed at nine weeks old, when they weigh about 4lb. and 
upwards, and the great thing is to have them fattened and 
marketed before they begin to grow the strong quill 
feathers, a process that entails such a heavy strain that 
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the birds become poor, and are no longer fit for killing 
until they ha\e assumed full plumage and have had an 
opportunity to become fat again : this might be a couple 
of months hence, by which time the birds would ha\e con- 
sumed so much food that it would be impossible to make 
profit from them. 




Fig. 51. Pair of Pekin Ducks. 



Stock ducks for breeding are best kept at liberty 
where they may have the run to a pond or stream, but 
they should have comfortable quarters for sleeping in, 
such as a hovel or stable, or else a well-ventilated house, 
such as we describe in the chapter on housing. Plenty of 
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clean litter must be provided, and a small yard or enclo- 
sure should be attached to the house, in which the birds 
may be confined during the early hours of the morning, 
for the ducks generally lay their eggs before nine o'clock, 
and if let out before that time they are apt to drop them 
in the fields, or even in the water. A drake may run with 
four ducks, and if the housing accommodation is adequate, 
several families may live together, as the drakes invariably 
live at peace with one another. The females should 
be large-framed birds, and we prefer either yearlings or 
two-year-olds, on account of their more regular laying 
habits. The drake also should be large, but not fat, and 
it is desirable to keep breeding-stock in good hard condi- 
tion by providing plenty of exercise, and giving soft food, 
such as biscuit-meal and sharps in the morning and hard 
corn — wheat and oats — in pans of water at night. 

The eggs hatch in about twenty-eight days, and may be 
set either under hens or in an incubator, but in the latter 
case it is advisable to keep the temperature a degree lower 
than for hen eggs, whilst moisture should not be overdone, 
as it is a mistake to suppose that duck eggs require a very 
damp atmosphere. When the young birds are hatched 
they may be reared either naturally or artificially, but in 
any case coddling should not be encouraged, and unless 
the weather is very severe, it is advisable to harden them 
off as soon as possible. For the first three days they 
should ha\e frequent meals of chopped hard-boiled egg 
and coarse oatmeal scalded and dried off with Sussex 
ground oats, after which the food should consist mainly 
of scalded oatmeal or biscuit-meal, mixed with Sussex 
oats, sharps, or pea-meal : all these meals are very useful 
and may be used in turn as a change. It is not advisable 
to let the young birds have much water. A little may be 
kept for them in pans for drinking, but not enough for 
bathing in. B) the time the birds are three or four weeks 
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old they should, unless the weather is very severe, be 
ready to leave the hen or brooder, and if they are intended 
for stock purposes they should be put out on a good run 
with plenty of water, and be fed with the idea of pro- 
moting growth and muscle, biscuit-meal and ground oats, 
with cooked meat, being used for soft food, though wheat 
and oats should also be given. But if the birds are in- 
tended for the table they should go into small enclosures 
reserved for the purpose and situated in the most sheltered 
spot available. These should be provided with a comfort- 
able and well-ventilated sleeping-house, which should have 
plenty of clean litter, and the surface of the runs should, 
if possible, be covered with gravel, and be well drained, 
so that cleanliness may be assured. About twenty duck- 
lings may be kept in each enclosure. For some years we 
used a range of pigsties for the purpose, the yards being 
about 12ft. by 9ft. 

Up till the age of about six weeks the ducklings may 
have four meals a day, but after that time three are usually 
sufficient, as it is well to let them develop a sharp appetite. 
The meals should be given in troughs, and there is nothing 
better for the purpose than Sussex ground oats, pea-meal, 
and sharps, though biscuit-meal may be added for a change. 
This should be mixed with skimmed milk or buttermilk 
where there is plenty to be had, but it would hardly pay 
to buy it for the purpose. The stuff should be mixed soft, 
and of the consistence of thick gruel, so that the birds do 
not get it out of the troughs and waste it. After each meal 
the trough should be taken away and scraped out, and a 
little water may be given between meals. 

Meat should on no account be forgotten, as it makes a 
great difference in the growth and weight. Offal can be 
bought cheaply enough from a butcher, and when boiled and 
cut up it makes excellent food for ducks, about a table- 
spoonful being allowed to each bird after six weeks old, 
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though before that it is advisable to limit the quantity. 
Fat may also be melted and mixed with the soft food, and 
green food should be chopped for the birds every day. A 
little grit is also desirable. 

Usually the new crop of quill feathers begin to grow 
when the birds are about ten weeks old, and if the ducks 
have been brought along well and given all they would 
eat, they should by this time be ready for killing. This 
is best done by stunning the bird and sticking it at the 
joint of the head and neck, or else in the roof of the mouth 
just below the eyes. The birds should, of course, be 
fasted, and after being plucked should be packed off to 
market as quickly as possible. Let it be remembered that 
early hatching leads to the highest prices, but, at the same 
time, birds must be of good colour and well fed if they 
are to satisfy the most critical buyers. 

Geese. 

Geese can only be kept successfully on a farm, where 
they can have the run of the fields, for they are great grass 
eaters, and now that comparati\'ely few fat geese are re- 
quired at Christmas, owing to the diminishing popularity 
of this very rich and indigestible dish, the majority of 
English geese are fed entirely on the fields, and are con- 
sequently called green geese. The Toulouse Goose is the 
best layer, but is not so good for table purposes as the 
Embden, and a cross between the two produces the most 
useful stock for market purposes. The breeders should 
be of large size, and whilst geese often live to a great age 
they are most useful from two years up to six years of 
age. A gander may run with three geese, and they should 
be mated together early in the season, as they frequently 
take some time to settle down. The birds should have 
sleeping accommodation in a barn or hovel where they 
will be safe from foxes, and if given a little wheat or oats 
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in the morning they will find the rest of their food about 
the fields. Geese generally commence to lay in February, 
and the earliest eggs may be set under large hens, five 
eggs going to each nest, whilst later on the geese them- 
selves may be allowed to sit. 

The eggs hatch in twenty -eight to thirty days, and one 
point in favour of the young birds is that they require 
very little brooding. After being with a hen or in a 
moderately-heated brooder for a week they will do very 
well at night in a well-bedded house such as we have re- 
commended for stock ducks, whilst in the daytime they 
may have the run of the fields, and will before long go 
about with the old birds. For the first few days they 
may have chopped egg and oatmeal, with which should be 
mixed some chopped green food. Afterwards nothing 
suits them better than boiled wheat and oats, mixed up 
into a mass with sharps and vegetables of any kind. When 
they begin to graze upon the fields the}- require little more 
than some boiled wheat and oats in the morning, and a 
small quantity of hard corn at night, and on this allow- 
ance they will do \-ery well for some weeks, whilst as 
they go further afield the quantity of grain may be 
reduced. 

Thousands of young geese are killed at Michaelmas 
without any more feeding than this, but when they are run 
on to Christmas and better condition is required the best 
plan is to give two feeds a day of oats in troughs of water, 
whilst if fat geese are wanted they should be confined in a 
yard and fed generously on maize-meal and pea-meal, 
together with oats in water, sliced turnip and vegetables, 
with fresh water and a box of coarse grit. The birds are 
killed in much the same way as ducks, though it is advis- 
able to hang them up by the legs, then stun them, and 
stick them either in the roof of the mouth or at the junc- 
ture of head and neck. Geese are undoubtedly profitable 
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on a farm, but it is not advisable to keep them in large 
numbers, as good pasture land is apt to be fouled and 
damaged by them. Where they can be run on a common 
they are highly profitable creatures. 

TurKey-t. 

Turkeys also do best on a farm, not because they are 
grazers like geese, but because they require fresh and un- 
tainted land to run over, and a very important point is to 
rear the young birds on fresh ground every year. There 
can be no doubt that the American Bronze variety is the 
best for growing large young birds, although the Norfolk 
Blacks are very successfully bred in East Anglia, 
and the feathers of the Whites have a much higher 
value than any others. A male may run with as many 
as ten hens, and as turkeys are not fully developed until 
the second year, it is not ad\'isable to breed from year- 
lings. Large and quick-growing stock can only be bred 
from well-developed and vigorous parents, and the hens, 
in particular, should be as large as possible, though not 
fat. Sleeping quarters for adult turkeys must be large 
and airy. In districts where there are no foxes or other 
thieves the birds may be allowed to roost in trees or on 
buildings ; but where there is any danger they should 
have a good-sized barn or hovel, the front of which may 
be enclosed by wire netting. An ordinary fowlhouse is 
quite inadequate for such stock. 

A good laying turkey hen will commence to produce 
eggs early in February, and these ma\ be set under 
ordinary hens (giving eight eggs to a nest), in an incubator, 
or under a turkey hen, though, as a rule, it is advisable 
to keep the latter laying until later in the season. The 
hens like a secluded nest to lay in, and these may either 
i)e put about in quiet corners of the buildings, or else in 
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the field or shrubbery. The period of incubation is 
twenty-eight da\s. 

It is pretty generally known that turkey chickens are 
delicate, or rather that they do not thrive under conditions 
that suit the young of ordinary fowls ; but if they are run 
on fresh ground, fed properly, and kept from damp, there 
is no reason why they should not be reared with perfect 
success, and on one occasion we succeeded in rearing fifty 
birds without a single loss. They are particularly sus- 
ceptible to damp, and on that account they must be kept 
out of long, wet grass. During the rainy season of the early 
spring we ha^'e found it a good plan to keep the coops 
under a shelter, putting them out when the weather was 
dry. Up to the age of three weeks they must be carefully 
guarded from showers, but after that time they gradually 
gain strength, and by the time they develop the 
carunculations about the face (commonly known as 
" shooting the red ") they can stand any weather. Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness is also necessary, and the coops should 
be cleaned out and provided with fresh litter about three 
times a week. 

For the first few days the young birds may have 
chopped hard-boiled egg, coarse oatmeal, and small 
mixed chicken grains, together with some chopped spring 
onion. Afterwards the egg may be discontinued in favour 
of scalded oatmeal, Sussex ground oats, groats, and small 
mixed grains, not forgetting plenty of chopped onion and 
green stuff, whilst a small quantity of cooked meat will 
be much appreciated. After about three weeks the 
general diet may consist of biscuit-meal and Sussex 
ground oats, with wheat and oats, and by the time the 
birds are three months old we should also add pea-meal 
and maize- meal, as well as whole maize and white Cana- 
dian peas, whilst the supply of meat should have been 
gradually increased, and grit and green food should have 
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been provided regularly. As soon as the yonng birds 
leave the mothers they should go out on to fresh quarters 
on the fields, suitable sleeping-houses being provided, 
and, as the larger turkeys realise more per lb. than the 
smaller ones, it follows that they must be kept growing 
if they are to make first-class birds by Christmas. So 
many undersized and ill-fed turkeys are sent to market 
that there is only room nowadays for the best. 

A month before Christmas special feeding should be 
commenced, and the turkeys intended for market should 
be brought together in a good-sized yard or shed, where 
they should have as much food as they can eat, Sussex 
ground oats, pea-meal, and maize-meal forming the staple 
diet, with some whole oats, maize, peas, and grit at night. 
Some fat should be added to the soft stuff, but, if white 
ilesh is desired, the best results will be obtained from 
Sussex ground oats, sharps, pea-meal, white oats, and 
peas. Turkeys are, in most cases, killed by dislocating 
the neck, for, as they are usually sold by weight, some- 
thing would be sacrificed if they were bled, although the 
colour of the flesh might be improved. 

Teafotul. 

Domestic Peafowl may be kept successfully in 
private grounds where there are plenty of shrubs and 
trees, and if fed regularly the birds will not wander far 
away, roosting in the trees at night, whilst the hens will 
make their nests among the shrubs and should not be dis- 
turbed. Acock may run with from three to six hens. The 
chickens are somewhat delicate, and need to be protected 
from long, wet grass and heavy showers, but the hens 
are usually very careful mothers, and often allow the 
young birds to run with them until they pair again the 
following season. It should be noted that the male bird 
does not assume his full brilliant plumage until the third 
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year, and the moult is always a trying time on account 
of the amount of feather to be renewed. The eggs 
hatch in about twenty-eight or thirty days. The chickens 
should be reared in the same way as young turkeys, and 
the ordinary stock may be fed in the same way as poultry, 
with soft food in the morning and grain at night. When 




Fig. 52. He&ils of Cock a&d Hen Guinea Fowls. 



running at large they naturally find a great deal of insect 
food, but if kept in confinement some cooked meat should 
be provided. 

Guinea FoboU. 

These are very little kept in this country nowadays, 
for the simple reason that there is little demand for 
either birds or eggs. They do very well on a farm where 
the poultry are left very much to themselves, as they 
are very independent, roaming over a wide area of 
ground, and very often laying their small eggs in the 
hedgerows. A cock may run with two hens, and egg- 
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production generally commences in the early spring. The 
chickens somewhat resemble turkeys in being susceptible 
to damp, but later in life they are quite hardy, and make 
a very appetising dish on the table. The eggs hatch in 
about twenty-six days. The difference between the head 
of the male and that of the female is shown in Fig. 52. 
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Chapter IJT. 

'Poultry-Farming. 

In spite of many warnings, there is a general belief 
among the uninitiated that the keeping of fowls on a 
large scale and within a limited area can be made a 
highly profitable business by persons who have no more 
qualifications for it than a cheery optimism. Writers who 
know nothing whatever about the subject have recom- 
mended poultry-farming as a sure source of income, and 
the general public, eager to catch at a promising bait, 
have believed the most ridiculous theories, and have, in 
many cases to their own lasting regret, put them to the 
test. 

The only explanation for these wild notions that have 
been circulated is that they have been founded entirely 
on statistics. We are well aware that fowls kept in 
moderate numbers in a small space pay very well, and 
the statistician has merely to estimate that if twenty fowls 
give a profit of 5s. each, or a total of ;£=,, in a year, 200 
would give ^c^o and 2,000 ;£5oo, and there they have 
a ready-made business with handsome profits. They do 
not take into consideration the cost of accommodation, of 
feeding, and of management of a large flock, nor the 
risk of loss from disease, nor any of the thousand-and-one 
details that count so much with the experienced poultry- 
keeper. Suflfice it to say that, if such a business were 
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a practical possibility, the writer, for one, would be 
engaging in it at the present time. Many have tried, but 
the expenses have always proved too heavy, and it must 
be regretfully acknowledged that poultry-farming for 
market purposes on a small holding devoted to that alone 
offers no chances to the uninitiated, and if there are any 
experienced persons who can make it pay it is only by 
the most rigid economy and self-sacrifice. Where people 
have claimed that they have made this kind of poultry- 
farming pay, however, it has invariably transpired that 
success has been due to special circumstances. 

But if this particular kind of poultry-farming, which 
appears to be the only kind that appeals to the novice, 
has been condemned, there are others, based on more 
reasonable and sounder foundations, that offer some chances 
of success to those who are prepared, to learn a business 
before embarking in it. In "Poultry for Prizes" we 
have referred to exhibition-poultry farming, in which many 
people have made more or less-profit, but we do not dis- 
guise the fact that success is the result of skill and know- 
ledge of a very high order, and, as the capital required 
is very considerable, it is an extremely risky undertaking 
for those who are not in name and in deed experts on 
the subject. 

A less intricate business is specialist poultry-farming 
with pure-bred laying-stock, and in this direction con- 
siderable success has been attained by persons who are 
skilful enough to breed good stock and possessed of 
sufficient business ability to create a big demand for it. 
Many have attained a' very fair share of success on com- 
paratively small holdings of two to six acres, and their 
method has been to gain a high reputation for their stock 
by getting together prolific laying strains bred on the lines 
laid down in our chapter on breeding for egg-production, 
by securing high positions in laying competition results, 
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and by advertising in a manner that could leave no doubt 
regarding the merits of their goods. Some of these 
poultry-farmers sell thousands of eggs in a season at from 
5s. to los. per dozen for setting, and stock birds for 
breeding at from 5s. up to 20s. each, which leaves a 
good margin beyond what they would realise in the 
ordinary market. 

Of course, it is an expensive matter to make a good 
start in a business of this kind, but when once that has 
been overcome the cost of maintenance is little greater 
than on an establishment devoted to common market 
poultry only. The business is a good one for those who 
can make their way to the top, and they are the persons 
who can combine practical knowledge with business intelli- 
gence of a high order ; but it can scarcely be considered 
suitable for young men who, having failed at everything 
else, fall back in their ignorance upon poultry-farming as 
a last resource. 

But with regard to poultry-farming for market pur- 
poses on a large scale, it is only possible to consider it 
from a practical point of view when it can be combined 
with other branches of agriculture on a farm, and in order 
to do fuller justice to this important subject we have de- 
voted a chapter to the consideration of poultry on the 
farm. 

On a small holding poultry-keeping may be success- 
fully combined to a reasonable extent with market- 
gardening, fruit-growing, pig- and bee-keeping, and we 
call to mind the case of a practical man who, with ten acres 
of land, eight acres of which was grass planted with fruit 
trees, made a comfortable living by raising eggs, table 
poultry and ducklings, fruit, vegetables, honey, &c., and 
selling them to private customers in a seaside town near at 
hand, driving in daily with a wagon-load of produce. 
An establishment run on these lines must, of course, 
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be close to a good market town, and the operator must 
not only be a practical farmer, gardener, and poultry- 
keeper, but he must possess the qualifications of a good 
business man and salesman. 

We trust we have made it clear that in no branch of 
the poultry industry is there any hope of success for the 
inexperienced would-be poultry-farmer. Whatever branch 
one takes up, the business is a difficult one, calling 
for expert skill and practical knowledge, and those who 
take it up must be prepared to study it. There is no 
lack of opportunities for learning the various branches 
of poultry-farming, and young men, or even young 
women, can go to an establishment that is being carried 
on successfully, and, by closely watching the manage- 
ment and taking a share in the practical work, can in 
twelve months acquire considerable knowledge, not suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to enable them to go and do likewise on 
their own account, but quite enough to help them to form 
sensible ideas and avoid some of the greatest pitfalls. A 
poultry-keeper has never finished learning, and only the 
most experienced realise how much there is still for even 
them to learn. 

Many ventures of this kind are foredoomed through 
lack of capital. Let it be understood that a poultry 
farm has to be developed gradually. Profits do not come 
at once, and often it may be two or three jears before 
the enterprise begins to pay. It is during this period 
of probation, as it were, that those who are short of 
capital come to grief. One needs sufficient in reserve to 
maintain one until the farm pays, and it is not unreason- 
able to put the limit at five years ; and, after all, even in 
the branches we have mentioned as offering some chances, 
many fail chiefl)- because they are not suited to the busi- 
ness. At any rate, it serves to show that poultry-farming 
of any kind is an extremely risky business, which should 
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not be entered upon without very careful consideration. 
Those who would go more fully into this question would 
do well to read " Profitable Poultry Farming," published 
by Mr. L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 



Chapter JT. 

"Poultry on the Farm, 

It is to be feared that a great many people associate 
the keeping of poultry on the farm with the custom that 
has obtained among farmers for so many years of running 
a mixed flock of fowls of all ages, ducks and geese, with 
occasionally some turkeys and Guinea fowl, in the farm- 
yard. Even at the present day it is a common sight in 
the country to see these ill-assorted hordes of feathered 
creatures scratching on the dunghill or feeding together 
outside the barn door. Why this custom has become so 
popular it is difficult to imagine. No one has ever 
suggested, or could suggest, that it is profitable, and the 
only explanation one can offer is that farmers in the past 
have been so accustomed to regard poultry as unimportant, 
unprofitable creatures that whenever they have troubled 
to keep any at all, presumably for the sake of appear- 
ance, they have adopted methods of management that 
would spare them as much care and labour as possible, 
whatever result these might have had upon the fowls. 

This is one reason why so many farmers take unkindly 
to poultry-keeping. But it is not the only one. Unfor- 
tunately, there are a large number of enterprising men who 
fully realise the profitable nature of fowls on a farm, 
who have made practical demonstrations, and who would 
gladly continue them, but for the risk they run of having 
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their birds destroyed by foxes, and it is distinctly 
unfortunate that the hunts do not make a greater effort to 
compensate sufferers to the full extent of their losses. But, 
even taking the risk into consideration, the modern farmer 
cannot afford to ignore the claims of poultry-keeping. He 
enjoys an advantage over every other class of breeder in 
that he can run his poultry over his land without charging 
them a penny for rent, at the same time economising in 
fencing, housing, and feeding, besides giving his birds 
the ideal existence for the promotion of growth and pro- 
ductiveness. There are no fowls so healthy, so vigorous, 
so precocious, or so productive as those running at large 
on a farm, and in no case, except in that of the cottager 
who keeps his birds on household scraps, can they be fed 
so cheaply and so well, for the fowls find a varied assort- 
ment of grubs, insects, and worms which are better than 
any prepared animal food that can be bought. 

Foie>t.t on Pasture. 

Despite these obvious advantages, there has existed 
for many years a very common belief that poultry spoil 
good pasture land. That depends entirely upon the 
number that are kept upon it and the way in which they 
are managed. If three or four flocks, numbering thirty 
or forty in each, were accommodated in one small field 
of half a dozen acres or less, and fed upon the same spot 
day after day, there can be no doubt that an area 
round each house and the spots where they were fed 
would become worn. A good deal of grass would in 
course of time be scratched up by the roots, and the 
grass for some considerable distance round would become 
soured and fouled, so that horses, cattle, and sheep 
would not readily eat it, whilst the fine pasture would 
give way to a coarser growth as the result of the heavy 
manuring. 
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/dumber of 'Birds per Acre. 

But it would be extremely bad management to keep 
fowls in this way, and there could be no excuse for doing 
so when the birds could be run in such numbers over the 
land as to benefit it without doing perceptible damage. 
It is a little difficult to estimate the limit per acre, but 
we have found that by apportioning a house containing 
twenty or twenty-fi\-e birds to every three acres, keeping 
the houses moved, and feeding in fresh places every other 
day, we can give the fowls an excellent range, cover the 
whole of the land so that it is lightly and evenly manured, 
and avoid doing any harm to the pasture. We could not 
advise running the fowls more thickly upon permanent 
pasture, though on meadow land we should feel quite 
safe in running three or four times the number from the 
time the grass is cut and carried until the time when the 
Jield is closed up again. Moreover, if the business of 
moving the houses was found to be too great and was 
avoided, we should prefer to run the birds less thickly. 
A house to every five acres would be sufficient in that case, 
and, of course, it must be remembered that the more thinly 
ihe fowls are run over the land, the more natural food 
will be available for each bird, which counts towards 
economy and better results. It need hardly be stated that 
such flocks of poultry should not be located near to 
growing crops ; but as soon as grain is harvested fowls 
should be put upon the stubbles, for they are the most 
profitable gleaners, and young growing stock or cockerels 
intended for the table can be kept in this way at the 
very lowest cost. 

That poultry-keeping on these lines entails a good 
deal of work cannot be denied. W^ ha\e ne\-er yet known 
a farmer who scored any success with poultry without pay- 
ing considerable personal attention to their interests and 
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making their management a particular study. It is not a 
bit of use adopting the colony principle of accommodating 
stock and then entrusting their care and feeding to farm 
servants, who probably know and care nothing about such 
creatures. The best results in farm poultry keeping that 
have come to our notice have been in cases where the farmer 
himself has given special attention to this branch of his 
business, and has studied the best methods of manage- 
ment and turned them to practical account. 

^>^n Ejcampte. 

Among other cases we are able to quote as an example 
that of Mr. Hampden W. Goodacre, of Grandborough, 
Warwickshire, who farms something like three hundred 
acres, and who may be cited as a good instance of a farmer 
who, though once ignoring the claims of poultry, has 
demonstrated their profitable nature, in spite of living 
in a hunting country. Mr. Goodacre owes his success 
first to the strict rule of making the poultry his own 
special study, and, secondly, to the adoption of the 
principle of distributing the work over all parts of 
his farm. During the winter and spring two or three 
hundred laying hens are kept, and in the breed- 
ing season a large number of their eggs are sold for 
hatching purposes, whilst the remainder are marketed in 
neighbouring towns. Surplus cockerels are killed for the 
market, and a number of young birds, both male and 
female, are sold for breeding, for Mr. Goodacre keeps 
pure-bred stock, and makes a speciality of their useful 
properties. That his fowls are admittedly the best paying 
stock on the farm is ample proof that this representative 
farmer has demonstrated their profitable nature, and what 
he has done by means of care and personal attention 
hundreds of farmers similarly circumstanced should 
equal. 
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Winter Laying. 

A question that will naturally arise in connection with 
farm poultry keeping is whether winter egg production 
can be successfully carried on with stock kept in exposed 
situations on the fields. The answer must be that it 
depends first upon the variety and strain of fowls kept, 
and then upon the management. It will be generally 
admitted that the cultivation of hardiness has been a 
satisfactory feature in the development of utility poultry 
during recent years. Winter laying has been boomed, as 
it were, and the efforts of breeders ha-\-e been turned in 
the direction of producing fowls that will lay plenty of 
eggs and at the same time defy changeable and severe 
weather. For some time the hea\-ier, sitting breeds were 
considered most suitable for farm work, but more recently 
hardy American blood has been introduced into strains 
of Leghorns, Whites in particular, and these are now able 
to hold their own as winter layers with many of the 
supposed hardier breeds. 

But, at the same time, management has a great influence 
upon winter-laying results on a farm. To put a house in 
the most exposed position, where it is open to winds from 
the coldest quarter, would be injudicious, as it would 
be trying the birds to the extreme degree. Wet and 
cold winds are the worst evils that farm poultry have to 
contend with in the matter of weather, and the more 
protection we can afford them, the better will they serve 
our purpose. Therefore, it may be accepted as an axiom 
that if a snug corner can be found in the fields, it should 
be given to the poultry in winter, and if there is one spot 
more exposed than another, that should be avoided. For 
the rest we must trust to feeding, and practical demonstra- 
tions will prove that the use of soft food mixed with hot 
water in the morning, and the provision of a little cooked 
meat every other day, will promote egg-production during 
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winter much more surely than coddling in stuffy houses, 
which is one of the worst plans one can adopt for poultry 
of any kind. 

There are cases where farmers who make a speciality 
of selling eggs for setting pay little attention to winter 
laying, and prefer to let their birds rest during the 
early months of winter, bringing them on to lay about 
February, when the demand for eggs for hatching com- 
mences. As they realise better prices for their eggs during 
the spring than the ordinary market producer does in winter 
this plan suits them very well ; but it cannot be generally 
recommended, since it is obvious that there is not room 
for e\'eryone to cater for the eggs-for-setting trade. The 
ordinar\- market producer may not obtain so many eggs 
during winter from stock running on the fields as the 
poultry-keeper whose fowls are kept in confined, sheltered 
runs ; but what he does get will have been produced at a 
much lower cost, and with the advent of milder weather his 
birds will be in a much better condition to continue laying 
at high pressure. 

.^Uernaii-Oe Methods. 

There are other plans of keeping poultry on a farm than 
that mentioned above, though none more satisfactory from 
every point of view. We may add that a shut-up 
barn, hovel, or stable in the field might be made to serve 
tne purpose of a poultry-house for twenty or thirty birds ; 
but we have also seen large flocks of fifty to one hundred 
hens housed in a large hovel and given the free range 
of a field. The great advantage of this plan was, of 
course, economy in housing, and the only question was 
whether the full results were as satisfactory as with the 
system of wider distribution. The farmer who practised 
this plan assured us that the egg returns from his large 
flocks were but a few eggs per head per annum lower than 
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the returns from hens kept in smaller colonies, and, so 
far as he had been able to calculate, the cost of feeding was 
a fraction less. This latter point may no doubt be attributed 
to the fact that the birds were Leghorns, which, besides 
being comparatively small eaters, are active foragers, and to 
the fact that they ranged over three fields, about twenty-six 
acres in all. On the whole the birds paid very well, and 
we are satisfied that with suitable conditions this plan of 
keeping large flocks of hens at field barns is a satisfactory 
one, though where land is limited it can be stocked in 
a far more profitable manner by distributing the birds 
in smaller flocks. 

Another plan of keeping poultry on the farm, and one 
adopted more particularly with the idea of heavily manur- 
ing the land, is to keep the birds confined in a movable 
wired enclosure. In some cases this enclosure is con- 
structed in the form of a strong but light framework, upon 
which wire netting is stretched ; in others light hurdles 
are used, and in still others a roll of wire netting has a 
number of pointed stakes attached, which may be driven 
into the ground and pulled up again very easily. At any 
rate, each enclosure seldom exceeds thirty square 
yards, and it is only intended that eight or ten fowls 
shall be kept in it. But the principle consists in moving 
the house and enclosure every few days, so that the fowls 
are constantly upon fresh ground and the land is well 
manured all over. Of course, this plan is not nearly so 
economical as the one first detailed, and it necessitates 
a great deal of labour. Still, we have had ample proof 
that poor land has been greatly enriched in this way. 

In the Farmyard. 

Although we strongly advocate the plan of distributing 
poultry in colonies over the farm, it does not necessarily 
follow that no fowls should be kept in confinement or 
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about the farmyard. As a matter of fact, it is really 
desirable to keep the breeding-stock in this way during 
the hatching season, for, supposing pure-bred stock are 
kept, it would not be safe to let breeding hens run on the 
field, where undesirable cocks might come in contact with 
them. Moreover, (arm colonies generally number from 
twenty to thirty birds, and that would be too many for a 
breeding-pen, unless two or more cocks 'were run with 
them, and that plan -we do not advocate. 

Therefore, in order to get the best results in breeding, 
the poultry-keeping farmer will do well to have two or 
three wired enclosures in a fairly sheltered spot, where 
he can accommodate the birds he selects for breeding 
from. After the breeding season these birds can be put 
out on the fields and the pens shut up, so that the ground 
will not become foul. But )-oung growing stock will in- 
variably do better when running at large on the field. For 
rearing chickens a convenient field can be utilised, but it 
is an excellent plan to select a fresh spot every year, for 
chickens never do so well or grow so fast as when reared 
upon ground that has never previously carried poultry. 

Letting Fields as "Runs. 

One has but to travel about the country to realise to 
what an extent the system of running poultry on the fields 
is becoming popular. There are, however, a great number 
of farmers who are unwilling to run the risk of having 
fowls killed by foxes, or who lack sufficient enterprise to 
start poultry-keeping on these lines, though at the same 
time they may understand perfectly well that fowls do 
benefit farm land. In such cases there may be opportunities 
for putting into practice a plan that is becoming very 
popular in many districts, i.e., that of letting the right 
to run poultry on the fields at so much per colony per 
annum. There are many fanciers and poultry-farmers in 
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country districts who have not sufficient land to rear birds 
in large numbers, and who find it pays well to contract 
with farmers for the fight to put movable houses about 
the fields. The price paid ranges from 5s. to ids. per 
annum for each house containing twenty-five or thirty 
birds, and, considering the advantages of the free range 
and the economy effected in the feeding and housing of 
such birds, it must be conceded that the rent charged to 
each bird is very low. 

We have adopted this plan, and so excellently has it 
worked out that we hope to enlarge our operations. 
Certainly it is cheaper and better than extending 
permanent poultry yards by renting fresh ground for that 
particular purpose, and the system appears to us to 
open up a wider scope for the poultry-farmer, who can 
by this means enjoy all the advantages of keeping fowls 
on a large farm without sinking capital and burdening 
himself with duties by working a general farm. A poultry- 
keeping sub-tenant, however, needs to Ije sure of the man 
with whom he contracts. He needs to have some security 
of tenure, and in order that his property may not be dis- 
trained in the event of failure of the farmer it is desirable 
and necessary to have a proper agreement embodying the 
jjrivileges and responsibilities on either side. 

These few pages will serve to show the manner in 
which farm land may be utilised for poultry-keeping, and 
it is to be hoped that they may serve to enlighten many 
agriculturists and encourage others who may be taking up 
this branch of the farming industry. To such, the best 
advice we can gi\'e is to keep good stock of genuine utility 
strains, run them thinly over the land, avoid too generous 
feeding (since fowls running at large find a good deal for 
themselves), and give the poultry business a fair share of 
personal attention and practical support, 
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"Poultry in the Garden. 

The principle of keeping poultry on arable land has not 
long been recognised, and the practice is even now un- 
known to many people. There is a very common belief 
that a grass run is the best for fowls, and that is per- 
fectly true when the grass run is of large extent and 
the birds are run upon it so thinly that the grass is not 
soured nor the ground fouled by their droppings. But, 
unfortunately, many poultry-keepers attempt to grow a 
covering of grass in their runs when circumstances render 
it impossible to prevent fouling. We even find runs 
with an area of less than one hundred square yards in 
which a few blades of grass show above the surface at 
certain seasons, and the owners imagine that this same 
grass is beneficial to the fowls, whereas it is positively 
harmful. Green food is necessary for poultry, and on an 
open range or in a large run the grass they pick answers 
the purpose as well as anything else; but it would be a 
great mistake to depend upon it in a small run. 

There is another reason why a turfed surface is objec- 
tionable in a small run. The droppings from the fowls 
lie upon the surface, and in course of time form a layer 
which may be scraped off when dry but becomes an 
unpleasant slimy mass, giving off a foul stench, in wet 
weather. Orie cannot very well scrape or remove this 
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matter without cutting up wliat little grass grows, and 
so, as a general rule, it is left upon the ground, until 
eventually the plot becomes so foul that it is impossible 
to get fowls to grow or thrive upon it. In a covered 
run with plain earth floor the droppings are taken up 
with the litter and removed periodically, so that there 
is no actual fouling of the ground ; but in the case of 
the small turfed run there is no means of getting rid 
of the objectionable matter, and the only way to avoid 
the trouble entirely is to steer clear of small grass runs, 
a course that we strongly recommend. 

Wanv arguments mav be adduced in favour of keeping 
poultry on arable land, but it is only necessar\ to quote 
one or two in order to demonstrate the advantages and to 
explain the principle of combining poultrv-keeping with 
gardening. Earth is the best deodoriser, and by turning 
over the surface spade-deep we get rid of the objection- 
able matter that lies upon the top in the case of the 
small grass run. In a permanent run, however, although 
periodical digging may freshen the ground for a certain 
time, it inevitably follows that by degrees the soil becomes 
so permeated with poultry droppings that eventually the 
turning over of the surface has little effect. Now, if 
the ground could be cropped in the intervals between 
running poultry upon it the objectionable element would 
be got rid of in a satisfactory manner. The growing crop 
would use up the manure in the soil, and when the crop 
was lifted the ground would be perfectly fresh again for 
the poultry, and would contain a good deal of insect 
life. 

This is the principle that many practical poultry-keepers 
have turned to adAnntage, and which is capable of being 
applied either on a large or a small scale. It allows 
for the cropping of ground and running poultr\ on the 
same in rotation, and in addition to the land being puri- 
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fled for fowls, it is enriched for the garden produce, so 
that the plan has attractions for gardeners as well as 
poultry-keepers. We have, indeed, heard successful 
growers of vegetables state that they know no more econo- 
mical and profitable plan of enriching the ground, leaving 
out of consideration the fact that the poultry themselves 
pay a good profit at the same time as they are benefiting 
the soil. 

For a practical illustration of this plan let us suppose 
that we have a square (or nearly square) plot of ground. 
The extent does not greatly signif}-, though we may put 
the limit at a quarter of an acre, whilst, on the other 
hand, it should be sufficiently large that when cut up into 
four each plot is of suitable size for cropping as well 
as for a poultry-run. So far as stocking the ground is 
concernetl, howe\'er, we can regulate the number of fowls 
kept according to the area of the i)lot, allowing a generous 
number, of course, for each plot is only occupied for a 
few months, during which time it is desirable to have 
the ground well manured. The whole plot should be 
divided into four sections of equal extent by means of 
wire-netting fences, and the most economical plan of pro- 
viding roosting accommodation is to build a house in 
the centre of the plot, where the fences intersect. 

Fig. 53 is a plan showing how the piece of ground 
should be fenced off, and demonstrating how one house 
in the centre, provided Avith four doors, one leading into 
each run, may be made to serve for each plot in turn. 

Here we have four plots of equal extent, each to be 
occupied by poultry while the others are in crop, and 
by way of example we will show how the crops may be 
arranged for succession, so that each plot falls vacant in 
turn. Supposing we are commencing this experiment on 
\'irgin soil in the spring of the year, we will turn the 
fowls into No. i, having first dug the ground so that they 
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are able to scratch among the loose soil. The other three 
plots we prepare for cropping. In No. 2, for example, 
we sow for an early summer crop, such as lettuce, radishes, 
&c. These things will be off the ground by June, and 
then the fowls may be turned into No. 2, whilst No. i 
is dug over, part of it trenched for celery, and the 
remainder planted with broccoli and autumn greens or 
anv late crops. In the meantime No. 3 has borne a crop 
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Fig. 55. Plan cf Gartfen Poultry-runs r.ith central House. 



of early potatoes, peas, &c., and when these are cleared 
the plot may be given over to the fowls whilst No. 2 is 
dug o\'er and planted with more celery or winter greens. 
No. 4 is bearing a crop of late potatoes, peas, beans, 
onions, carrots, &c., and will probably not be cleared 
until the end of September ; but the fowls can then be 
turned into it whilst No. 3 is planted with spring 
cabbages. So the process goes on the whole \ear round. 
As soon as a crop is lifted the fowls are turned on to 
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the ground, whilst the plot they vacate is dug over and 
planted for another crop. 

To the market gardener this plan offers vast possi- 
bilities. By it the heavy cost of manuring and prepar- 
ing the ground is avoided, for poultry manure is of a 
\ery strong nature, though by this plan of distributing 
it evenly over the ground and then digging it in and 
mixing it well with the soil the very best results are 
obtained. The only question for the market gardener is 
whether he could utilise the land in a more proStable 
manner than by keeping fowls upon each plot in turn 
for a short time during the year. During the spring, 
summer, and autumn he may feel disposed to grudge 
the space given to the fowls, but then he would be leaving 
out of consideration the benefits the birds are conferring, 
the expense they are saving, and last, but by no means 
least, the eggs they are laying, for we must not lose 
sight of the necessity for making a financial success of 
this plan purely from the poultry point of view. 

So far as the poultry are concerned, the most economi- 
cal and practical course of procedure to adopt in such 
a case would be to secure a number of pullets or young 
hens, and to clear these out and purchase a fresh stock 
every year or every second year, unless there were facili- 
ties for rearing on ground other than that apportioned in 
the above manner. These remarks apply particularly in 
the case of market gardeners or amateurs who, though 
desiring to keep poultry in this manner for the sake of 
the various advantages that we have specified, are un- 
willing to go in for the laborious work of hatching and 
rearing. For such cases the buying of well-bred pullets 
every autumn or every second autumn would be the 
cheapest and simplest plan. A suitable breed for the pur- 
pose would be the Black Leghorn. We have kept this 
breed under such conditions, and have found it excellent, 
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for the hens are xtvy active and will scratch among the loose 
soil whenever the weather is dry enough for them, whilst 
they are comparatively small eaters, non-sitters, and pro- 
lific layers of large-sized, saleable eggs. We may add 
that in order to facilitate scratching it is desirable to fork 
the ground over occasional!)' in order to loosen the sur- 
face. When root crops are lifted the soil is generally 
broken up more or less, but it will be found that the 
manure will be better distributed and the hens will keep in 
fitter condition if the surface is not allowed to get hard. 

There are one or two items in regard to general manage- 
ment that need to be mentioned. Some people complain 
that fowls kept on loose soil are always dirty, and it must 
be granted that in wet weather heavy land is rather objec- 
tionable fiom at least one point of view. But, then, what 
open poultry-run is not unpleasant in wet weather, and 
are not the conditions in the cultivated garden-run 
infinitely better than in the small so-called grass run with 
its surface of filth ? On account of the character of 
the surface some care must be taken to avoid the food 
getting fouled, and whatever soft food is given should be 
served in shallow troughs ha^■ing crosspieces at frequent 
inter\'als, so that the birds cannot stand among the food, 
as they are very fond of doing. AMth hard corn it is 
different, and in dry weather, while the soil is loose 
and friable, it is a good plan to scatter this food among 
it, so that the birds are encouraged to scratch. Loose 
material, and especially ashes, which are beneficial on 
the garden, may be scattered about, and will quickly be 
mixed with the loose soil. In ^vet weather, howe\er, and 
when the ground is very heavy, it will be adx'isable to 
give the hard corn also in troughs, or among some straw, 
leaves, or other loose litter. 

Green food is an item of great importance for birds 
kept on arable land. Stalks of cabb.iges, broccoli, &c,, 
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may be left in the ground when the fowls are turned upon 
it, and will serve the purpose of green food for some 
little time. When that is exhausted, however, there should 
be a regular supply daily, and instead of being thrown 
upon the ground to be trampled upon and fouled it 
should be hung up on the wire - netting within reach 
of the birds. Grit and shell should be provided in a 
box attached to the house ; and in order to keep a fresh 
supply of water and to avoid the fouling of the pan by 
loose soil being scratched into it, the best plan is to have a 
bottle or other fountain fixed to the side of the house. 

There are, no doubt, a great many would-be poultry- 
keepers who will find this plan of garden poultry-keeping 
suit them better than the orthodox method of putting up 
a permanent run in some odd corner. In several cases 
where our advice has been asked regarding the fitting-up of 
a poultry run, we have recommended the plan, and those 
who have tried it have found it work admirably. There 
is a little initial expense in fitting up fences and the 
house, but that soon pays for itself. 

We may add that the plot of ground need not neces- 
sarily be square. It may be any shape, so long as it can be 
divided into four equal parts, and when one house in the 
centre cannot be made to serve all four runs, a lightly- 
built movable structure that can be carried or pushed on 
wheels is the best alternative. 






Chapier XII. 

Suburban Poultrt;=Keeping. 

The object of this chapter is to show that private indi- 
viduals who have no more land attached to their houses 
than an ordinary garden can keep a few head of poultry, 
not only for pleasure, but with considerable profit. 

During recent years poultry -keeping on a small scale 
has been largely on the increase among dwellers in towns, 
and as the people come to realise that a fresh egg may be 
produced at very little cost there will no doubt be a still 
greater increase in this direction. The only danger is 
that the system may be abused, that a person finding half 
a dozen fowls paying him well may want to double the 
number, overcrowd his accommodation, and cause disease 
and loss. Then again, it has been pointed out that there 
is danger to human health in the proximity of crowded 
poultry-runs in the small back-yards of town dwellings, 
and it must truthfully be confessed that a town poultry- 
keeper who neglects to take precautions to ensure perfect 
cleanliness in the run may unwittingly be the cause 
of a serious menace to human health, for in dry weather 
dust from the poultry-runs containing the germs of 
diseases might find its way into dwelling-houses. There 
is also an objection to noise, and particularly to the crow- 
ing of cocks ; but as it is impossible to breed in such small 
space and the cock has no influence \vhate\er upon egg- 
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production, we may leave the noisy chanticleer out of the 
question and pay attention to females alone. 

House and "Run. 

The first qualification for success in a suburban 
poultry-yard is a well-constructed house and run. This 
should be a lean-to building, erected, if possible, to face 
the sun, and it should be well covered in at the top and 
both ends. The floor should be raised from gin. to i2in. 
above the garden or yard, and should be composed of 
broken bricks, stones, or similar rubbish, laid to a depth 
of about 6in., and covered with a 3in. layer of gravel 
and a surface of sand, gravel, or ashes. This kind of floor 
is the first element of success, for it provides that, what- 
ever the weather may be, the birds will always be upon 
dry soil j and as wet and draughts are almost equally 
destructive to the health of fowls, the hens will be 
sheltered from the chief evils to which they are subject. 
If possible, the width of the run should be about 5ft. or 
6ft. Its length may be in proportion to the space at 
command and the wishes of the owner, but the more room 
the birds have the better they will thrive. 

One end of the run should be enclosed in the form of 
a roosting-chamber, of a size in accordance with the 
requirements of the number of birds to be kept, and this 
should be fitted with perches and nest-boxes. The roost- 
ing-chamber should, of course, be fitted with a ventilator, 
and if possible a sliding shutter should be constructed to 
allow plenty of air into the place durihg the daytime and 
to keep it snug at night. The whole front of the run 
should be covered with wire-netting, and doors should 
be provided into the run and also into the roosting-house. 
The scratching-sheds illustrated in Chapter I. (" Houses 
and Fences ") would answer the purpose admirably, and 
could be built at a comparatively small cost. 
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Choice of "Breed. 

What variety of fowl is to be kept depends on the 
taste of the owner, who may select a breed either for its 
beauty or for its economical qualities ; but as we are deal- 
ing with the question of profit in a suburban poultry-yard 
we can only suggest that fowls of the lighter and non- 
sitting breeds, such as Minorcas, Leghorns, Anconas, or 
Campines, or first crosses among these and Black Ham- 
burghs, are the most suitable for a place of this kind. 
Their eggs are white, but the birds are active, and will 
scratch about and keep healthy in a small run if plenty 
of loose litter is provided, wliilst in sheltered quarters 
they will lay all winter. The larger breeds are more 
prone to become broody and to get fat internally unless 
they have plenty of exercise. 

Management and Feeding. 

A few hours' liberty daily would be of great benefit, 
and if the flights of one wing are cut the birds would not 
fly avvav ; but they must be kept off the garden. In any 
case, chopped grass, cabbage leaves, or split turnips 
should be supplied, for green food in some shape or form 
is absolutely necessary for poultry. From six to a dozen 
pullets might be kept in a house and run isft. long by 6ft. 
wide, but it is better to have a few and to make them 
comfortable than to crowd together a large number. 

With regard to feeding, the best plan is to mix the 
scraps of the house with barley-meal or fine sharps every 
morning. If this is given hot in cold weather it will do 
the birds more good, and soft food in the morning is not 
only more stimulating, but it enables one to use up bits of 
bread, vegetables, and meat from the house, all these being 
soaked the night before. For the e\-ening feed hard corn, 
such as wheat, oats, buckwheat, &:c., may be given, and 
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this should be thrown down among litter so that the birds 
have to scratch for it. If anything is required at mid- 
day some cooked vegetables or green-stuff should suffice. 

It is questionable whether hens kept in a small yard 
cost more than -Id. to fd. each per week if there are not 
more than from six to twelve, the number being arranged 
according to the size of the family and the amount of 
waste food available from the house. For a small flock 
of six hens we believe that the house scraps of a moderate- 
sized family would pro-\-ide at least half the food, and 
that the remaining quantity, meal and hard corn, would 
not cost more than 3d. or 4d. per week, always assuming 
that the food is purchased in bulk, say half a sack at a 
time, and not in sixpennyworths. 

The birds should at all times be furnished with a 
drinking fountain into which they cannot put their feet, 
and if this is hung up on the wall within reach it 
cannot get filled with dirt. There should also be pro- 
vided a box filled with sand, ashes, and lime, in which 
they can dust themselves, and in summer-time a little 
sulphur may be added. Plenty of green food, grit, and 
shell must also be supplied. 

'Replacing StocK. 

The suburban poultry-keeper who can only spare a 
small corner of a yard should never attempt to breed, the 
trouble and losses among young chickens in such cases 
being so severe as to detract from the profits of the yard. 
It is a much better policy to buy pullets at the beginning 
of every laying season, as nowadays well-developed pullets 
of good strain can be bought at a very reasonable price. 
At the end of the laying season, before the birds begin to 
moult, they should be sold off as old hens for eating, and 
though they will have to be sold at a loss, the profit on 
them during the laying season should amply cover this. 
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At any rate, it is cheaper than to keep them idle during 
two or three months whilst they moult,, unless they are 
birds of exceptional merit. We recommend the use of 
pullets (of the lighter varieties) that have been hatched 
about March or early in April, and these may be bought 
in September, kept until the following July, and then 
fattened up for the table. 

Before new birds are brought into the yard the poultry ■ 
house should be thoroughly limewashed. The run itself 
can always be kept clean by raking over the surface and 
substituting new litter once a week, and the droppings of 
the fowls can be cleared away with little difficulty, thus 
preventmg any possible spread of disease or the creation 
of a nuisance. 
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Chapter JCIII. 

Diseases, "Parasites, &c. 

As poultry fanciers and breeders have generally made 
a practice of treating the various ailments of their birds 
themselves, a work of this kind would not be complete 
unless it contained some advice to enable amateurs to 
cope with some of the commoner ailments. We do 
not propose to deal at great length, however, either 
with the description of jjoulcry diseases in general, 
their diagnosis, or the prescribed remedies for them, 
but we will deal concisely with a few of those com- 
plaints that are more common than others and which 
present some possibility of cure at the hands of the 
poultry-breeder. To write minutely upon the others 
would be a mere waste of time, for experience has shown 
us that there is little success to be attained in the treatment 
of poultry when they are once attacked with the majority 
of specific diseases J and that with others, although a bird 
may be cured after a considerable outlay of time and 
money, it is subsequently useless either for consumption, 
for breeding, or for exhibition purposes. A mere ailment, 
properly attended to, will usually yield to Nature and 
judicious treatment, but an infectious or a contagious 
disease is something quite different. We prefer also to lay 
more stress upon the prevention of disease than the cure, 
and though accidents will happen in the best regulated 
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yards, and diseases crop up in spite of all care, either 
by being introduced through the purchase of unhealthy 
stock or through causes that are very difficult to deter- 
mine, we firmly believe that good care, proper attention, 
and judicious feeding will help to maintain a clean bill 
of health, and save a great amount of trouble and loss. 

In years gone by it was necessary for the poultry- 
keeper to stock a number of medicines and to dispense 
his own remedies. In many cases the result was entirely 
satisfactory, but in others there appeared to be a belief 
that the same remedy was good for all ailments. 
Nowadays, however, there are so many firms which 
specialise with poultry medicines that the amateur will do 
far better to trust himself in their hands and purchase 
their remedies for the \-arious diseases. Many of these 
remedies are excellent, and for such serious complaints as 
roup they have been found very valuable. In the case 
of liver disease, diphtheria, &c., though certain drugs 
may prolong life, they do not actually effect a permanent 
cure, and the most economical plan is to destroy the 
affected birds, burn the carcases, and thoroughly dis- 
infect. The neglect of these precautions is often the 
cause of serious diseases spreading. A bird becomes 
affected in some way, it is allowed to run with the others 
instead of being isolated, so that the germs of the disease 
have every chance to spread, and finally, when all the 
damage has been done, it is destroyed and buried, so that 
there is not even an attempt to stamp out the germs, ^^'here 
diseases are neglected in this way the consequences are 
often very serious. We recollect visiting a poultry farm 
where several hundred birds were suffering from a se^■ere 
form of liver disease, and the only thing we could do was 
to recommend their immediate destruction and the closing 
of the ground until after it had been heavily dressed with 
lime. And all this, we believe, was the result of pur- 
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chasing some diseased birds from a dealer and trusting 
to luck to pull them through. 

For the guidance of our readers we shall class the 
ailments and diseases of poultry as follows : 

1. Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Passages. 

2. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion. 

3. Glandular and Skin Diseases. 

4. Diseases of the Brain and Nervous System. 
Deformities, &c. 

5. Disease of the Limbs : Wounds, Fractures, 

6. Diseases of the Egg Organs ; Egg Troubles, &c. 

7. Parasites and other Enemies. 

"Di-ieasej of ihe L,ungj and Air-Fasjages. 

Gapes. — This disease is particularly troublesome 
among young chickens when once it becomes established, 
and we have generally found that it recurs year after year 
when the chickens are reared on the same ground, so that 
this is another argument in favour of fresh rearing grounds 
every season. It is due to a parasite which enters the 
mouth of the chicken and establishes itself in the 
trachea or windpipe, causing the bird to gape continually 
in its efforts to dislodge the pest, and unless the bird is 
particularly strong or the gape-worm is removed the 
chicken is suffocated or becomes exhausted. 

The proper remedy for gapes is to remove the worms 
from the trachea, and this can be done by dipping a 
feather in sweet oil, passing it down the windpipe, giving 
it a twist and bringing out one or more of the para- 
sites. Holding the chicken down over the fumes of 
carbolic acid is another sure remedy ; but great care 
has to be taken to prevent the suffocation of the chicken, 
which must necessarily inhale the gas in order to kill 
the worms. Another plan is to confine the chickens 

II. — L 
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in a dry pen for an hour or two with a boarded floor 
upon which quicklime is strewn. A remedy known as 
" Camlin," a powder which is puffed into the air-pas- 
sages, is perhaps the simplest cure we have tried. 

Cold, or Catarrh, is an ailment quite common among 
fowls, as in the human subject, and quite as easily 
remedied. Warmth, a dry roosting-house, and a change 
of food — which should be stimulating and warm — are 
generally sufficient; but the feeding should be main- 
tained with great regularity. If there is a running at the 
nostrils, the injection of a little Condy's Fluid through 
the roof of the mouth will prove effective. 

Rouf. — This is unfortunately a very common con- 
tagious disease among poultrv, and though cures may be 
effected when commenced in good time, many fowls fall 
•iictims to it. There is a disposition to class roup in two 
divisions — diphtheritic and catarrhal ; but we deal with 
diphtheria as a distinct disease, and the roup we now 
describe is of the catarrhal kind. It usually shows itself 
in the form of discharge from the nostrils, with an offen- 
sive smell, and as time goes on the discharge thickens, the 
ej'es become swollen, and the bird mopes and refuses all 
food. 

The first thing to be done is to isolate the patient in a 
warm, dry, and well-ventilated house; but as roup is very 
often the result of keeping birds in stuffy and ill-venti- 
lated houses at night, steps should be taken to prevent 
further outbreaks. A great many remedies have been 
tried, and many have proved effectual. An old recipe for 
pills is as follows : — Balsam of copaiba, loz. ; powdered 
liquorice, 4dr. ; piperine, idr. This should be 

mixed with sufficient magnesia to form a mass, and 
the whole should be made into sixty pills, one being given 
morning and evening. As an alternati\e we recommend 
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some of the roup powders or pills that are put on the 
market by vendors of poultry medicines, which should 
be given according to directions. The nostrils, mouth, 
and eyes should be swabbed with warm water, to which 
may be added a little Condy's Fluid, and this should be 
done several times a day in order to get rid of the dis- 
charge. If the bird cannot be induced to eat, food 
should be put down its throat, but it should be tempted 
with appetising, warm, soft stuff, and stimulants in the 
form of meat and poultry powder should be given as the 
cure proceeds. When the bird is convalescent it should be 
put into a clean pen for a week or tAvo before it rejoins 
its mates, and there should be thorough disinfection of 
everything with which the patient has come in contact. 

Diphtheria. — Whilst some cases of diphtheiia may be 
temporarily patched up, birds that have been affected are 
so impaired in constitution that Ihey are unreliable for 
breeding, and unless a bird is very valuable it pays better 
to destroy it, for the disease is highly infectious, and if 
it spreads among a flock of poultry it may mean a very 
serious loss. It is often caused by stuffy and ill-venti- 
lated houses, but frequently the disease is introduced 
among healthy flocks by birds purchased from affected 
yards. It generally begins as a cold and may be con- 
founded with roup, but the true diphtheritic symptom 
will be found in the patches of cheesy growth that 
appear in the mouth and throat, whilst sores and ulcers 
may break out on the face. 

Of all the remedies for diphtheria that have been 
tried perhaps the best is to swab the diseased growths 
in the mouth and throat with peroxide of hydrogen, by 
means of a stick with a wad of cotton-wool at the end. 
This will prevent further growths, and by degrees the 
diseased parts will come away, when they should be 

11. — L 2 
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burnt, together with all old swabs and whatever has come 
in contact with the bird. As the growths come away the 
mouth and throat may be painted with tincture of 
iodine, whilst if there "are any swellings on the face they 
should be opened and squeezed out, cleaned with the 
peroxide of hydrogen, and dusted o^■er with aristol powder. 
The patient should be fed on warm stimulating food, and 
should be kept by itself for some time after it is appa- 
rently cured. No precautions can be too great to prevent a 
spread of this disease, and very often sudden death is the 
best and safest remedy where there is no opportunity to 
give proper treatment. 

Bronchitis. — This is very often known as " rattling in 
the throat," and may become chronic in a mild form with- 
out affecting the general usefulness of the bird. The 
best remedy we have found for such cases is to dissolve 
half a dozen Keating's Cough Lozenges in half a pint of 
drinking-water. When a sudden attack of coughing and 
rattling in the throat occurs, which is often the case as the 
result of a bird's being exposed to draughts or chills, the 
patient should be put into a warm room and should be 
made to inhale the steam from a boiling kettle of water 
and a few drops of terebene. The solution of cough 
lozenges is as good as any medicine for this also. 

Pneumonia. — This may be described as a severe form 
of bronchitis, the bird having great difficulty in breath- 
ing, whilst the cough is acute. Keep the bird in a warm 
place, and give warm bread and milk, whilst embroca- 
tion may be rubbed in among the feathers between the 
shoulders. When a case has taken firm hold it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to cure. 

Pip. — This name has been used many times to describe 
ailments of poultry. Som<> people have always declared 
their fowls to be suffering from pip, no matter what the 
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actual ailment might be, but it has been most frequentl) 
used to denote a cold or sneezing. More recently pip has 
been described as a disease known as dry-mouth ; in 
this the birds have a sharp scaly substance at the tip 
of the tongue, which makes the mouth sore and prevents 
eating. These cases are very rare, but when experienced 
the hard substance should be removed with the finger-nail, 
and the place should be dressed with honey and borax. 

Consumplion. — Tuberculosis in the lungs is recognised 
by a severe cough and gradual wasting away, although the 
appetite may be good. Such cases may be patched up 
by means of cod-liver oil and stimulating food, but there 
is no actual cure, and it is better that the birds should ht 
destroyed in order to lessen the risk of contagion. 

"DUeasej o_f the Organs ef Digesiion. 

Crop-Bound and Swelled Crop. — The passage from 
the crop to the gizzard may be stopped by various things, 
such as dried grass, a bone, or any similar obstruction. 
The food is thus prevented from passing out of the crop, 
which becomes hard. 

Ver) often the obstruction can be removed by kneading 
the crop, and a little warm water poured down the throat 
will help in this operation. If all this fails the only 
plan is to open the crop and remo\e the contents and 
obstruction. To perform this operation the outer skin 
should first be slit, with the aid of a sharp knife, and then 
a slit should be made in the crop, upon its upper surface. 
All the contents should be removed, and it should be seen 
that the passage to the gizzard is clear, after which the 
wound may be stitched up with silk, as indicated in 
Fig. 54. Care must be taken over this, as there are 
two membranes to be sewn up — the skin of the crop and 
the outer skin. In the small diagram aa shows the inner 
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membrane of the crop already stitched, and bb the outer 
skin unstitched. The larger diagram shows the position 
in which the bird should be held. After the operation 
the bird should be fed very sparingly for some time on 
bread and milk, and it should only have half quantities 
of food for several weeks, or the w'ound will burst open. 

Swelled crop, or soft 
crop as it may occasionally 
be called, is often the result 
of a bird's gorging itself, 
which causes the crop to 
distend, with the result that 
it fails to return to its 
normal condition and be- 
comes inflamed, this state 
being aggravated by the 
food and liquid in the crop 
becoming sour. With ordi- 
nary care this can quickly 
be cured. The crop should 
be emptied by holding the 
bird's head down and 
squeezing out the contents 
through the mouth, .though 
a little care is necessary to 
pre\'ent the bird from being 
choked. When the crop is emptied it is advisable to keep 
the bird without food for three or four hours, after which 
it ma\ ha\e a little warm bread and milk, and if the crop 
does not resume its normal functions it must be emptied 
again until it does, as it generally will when this treat- 
ment is persisted in. 

Inflammaiion of the Intestines is a disease which is 
often due to bad feeding, cold, or filth. It is dangerous 




Fig. 54, Operation on Crop-bound 
Fonl. The smaller diagram shows 
the method of sewing the wound. 
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in the extreme, and treatment is seldom successful. There 
is also a contagious form of this disease known as enter- 
itis, which, happily, does not often occur, but as it breaks 
out very suddenly, and death follows swiftly, the only 
thing that can be done is to protect the survivors by 
removing them to fresh ground and thoroughly disinfect- 
ing the old run. 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery. — Diarrhoea is a complaint 
which is often easily cured, but which, on the other 
hand, may bafHe all efforts. When it occurs in a valuable 
fowl e\ery effort should be made to ascertain from what 
cause the looseness arises. Diarrhoea may be caused by 
cold or wet, by sudden changes of food, or by dirt or 
other irritant in the food, and mild cases may generally 
be cured by giving first of all about ^ogr. of Epsom 
salts in soft food to clear the system, and then giving 
boiled rice mixed with sharps in equal parts, or whole rice 
with wheat, and dusting it over with powdered chalk ; 
if this fails to check the complaint a pill containing 
5gr. rhubarb, 5gr. chalk, and 3gr. cayenne may be given 
morning and night, or even half a rhubarb pill, as made 
up for human beings, may be given every day. 

In a case of d\ sentery, when the evacuations are tinged 
with blood, the only thing that is likely to effect a cure 
is chlorodyne, about 7 or 8 drops of which may be givexi 
on a bolus of bread or other absorbent substance. Serious 
cases like this, howe\'er, are infectious and often fatal, 
and steps should be taken to disinfect thoroughly every- 
thing with which the bird has come into contact. 

Cholera. — This dread infectious disease is happily not 
common. It may be described as diarrhoea in a severe 
form, the onset being very sudden, and death taking 
place in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It is 
practically impossible to effect a cure, but when an out- 
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break occurs all healthy stock should be moved away from 
affected ground, which should be rested for some months, 
plenty of disinfectants being used. 

Liver Disease. — In-breeding, high feeding, the use of 
stimulants, and lack of exercise are the usual causes of 
liver disease, which is of so serious a nature that, 
although certain cases may be patched up temporarily, 
affected birds should ne\-er be bred from, and the wise 
poultry-keeper will get rid of them as soon as possible. 
Especially is this so in the case of tubercular disease of 
the liver, when the patient loses its appetite and rapidly 
becomes light, whilst the comb becomes shrunken ; and 
if examined after death the liver will be found to be 
studded with yellowish growth or tubercles. There is no 
cure for this, and as it is highly infectious an early death 
and thorough disinfection are the best remedies to adopt. 

IN'lere enlargement of the liver, in which cases birds 
move about sluggishly and the evacuations are rather thin 
and yellow, may be checked by dosing the system well with 
salts, by feeding sparingly, and by giving plentv of fresh 
green food. This is generally caused by giving fowls in 
confinement too much food, and by keeping them without 
green food and exercise. In other cases the s\mptoms are 
more sudden, and the evacuations are very thin and yellow, 
but there is still some hope, and the first thing should be 
to clear out the system bv means of about 8gr. or logr. of 
Epsom salts every day. Afterwards the patient should 
be fed in much the same way as mentioned above. 

Worms. — Sometimes when fowls are wasting away 
and many diseases are suspected it may transpire that 
worms are the sole cause; but the only way to find out if 
this is so is by examining the droppings. The best remedy 
that we know is igr. santonin with ygr. areca-nut, which 
should be given in a bolus of soft food after a fast of 
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three or four hours, and when a similar time has elapsed 
a feed of warm, soft food, containing about 2 5gr. 
of Epsom salts, should be administered. All droppings 
from affected birds should be burnt, and it is advisable 
to repeat the remedy a week later to make sure that the 
system has been thoroughly cleared. 

Glandular and SKjn "Duease-t. 

White Comb. — This is a comparatively mild ailment, 
and is to be recognised by a kind of whit^ powdery 
growth upon the comb, which may in some cases extend a 
little way down the neck and cause some loss of feathers. 
Carbolised vaseline should be applied to the parts affected, 
and, as the disease is often due to dirty roosting-houses 
or overcrowding, steps should be taken to prevent a repeti- 
tion. A dose of logr. Epsom salts to each bird, followed 
by a pinch of sulphur in the soft food for a week or ten 
da) s, will help to put matters right. 

Favus has often been confused with " white comb," 
though it is a far more serious complaint, and takes the 
form of scabs or crusts upon the comb and down the neck. 
It is contagious, and appears to take a hold upon any 
wound upon the comb, so that birds which fight are likely 
to be affected if the germs of the disease are near, though 
they may be quite free from it whilst their combs are free 
from wounds. 

A good many remedies for favus have been recom- 
mended, but perhaps the simplest and best of all is to 
bathe the affected parts with vinegar, and, after drying, 
to apply a solution of nitre in water, continuing this treat- 
ment daily until the growths disappear, whilst isolation 
and thorough disinfection are necessary. It is important 
to apply this remedy before the complaint has become very 
serious if it is to be effective. 
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Scaly-Leg. — This is an unsightly complaint, caused by 
minute parasites which burrow among the scales of the legs 
and throw up growths of scaly matter, in very severe cases 
causing actual lameness. By some authorities it is attri- 
buted to unclean surroundings, but we do not share that 
view, as we ha-s'e found it occur where the conditions are 
entirely satisfactory, and it appears to attack fowls more 
particularly when kept on very dry ground. It is con- 
tagious j but it can be prevented if the legs of each fowl 
are dipped in paraffin for twenty seconds twice a year. 

The sooner a remedy is applied the better, and when- 
ever scaly-leg makes its appearance, as it does first of all 
in the form of a light powdery growth on the scales of the , 
leg, the first thing should be to scrub the legs with soap 
and hoc water, afterwards drying them, when they 
should be dipped in a jar of paraffin, taking care to 
prevent the oil from touching the bare skin above the 
hock- joint ; or an ointment composed of paraffin and 
sulphur may be rubbed on. In bad cases the growth 
will gradually come away with this treatment, and in 
course of time the bird's scales will grow again naturally, 
though very often show birds are entirely ruined by a 
single outbreak. 

Feather-plucking is rather a habit than a disease, and 
it may be due either to insects or to lack of green food 
or meat. If one particular bird is found to be eating 
feathers badly it should be isolated for a time, and, as a 
general remedy among a flock of fowls, it is a good plan 
to hang up a split turnip and a beef -bone with just a little 
meat on it, so that the birds will have something to peck 
at instead of being tempted to pluck out one another's 
feathers. If that remedy fails it is a good plan to 
drench the feathers with a strong solution of quassia, so 
that they will have an objectionable taste. 
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Bad Moulting. — Moulting is not a disease, but a 
natural function, and difficulty in moulting is ratlier 
due to an abnormal state of the system, or to weakness 
or delicacy of the constitution, than to direct disease. A 
bird should neither be too fat nor too poor in order to 
moult properly, but when there is any difficulty in getting 
the new feathers to grow it may usually be attributed to 
debility, and the best plan is to keep the bird in a warm, 
dry house, feed generously on stimulating soft food, to 
which a little poultry powder should be added, and give 
daily a feed of bread soaked in strong ale. It is also 
ad\isable to add a little Douglas Mixture to the drinking- 
water, this being composed of loz. of diluted sulphuric 
acid and ^Ib. of sulphate of iron, dissolved, and mixed 
with 2galls. of water. One teaspoonful of this mixture 
should be added to every pint of drinking-water. 

"Diseases of the "Brain and JVer-doas System. 

Apoplexy. — Birds that have been highly fed are 
subject to apoplexy as the result of a sudden shock, whilst 
hens may be affected through the strain of laying. Some- 
times symptoms of a coming attack are shown, the bird 
appearing bewildered and walking unsteadily, and in 
such cases if it be put into a dark place, fasted for six 
hours, and then fed very sparingly, Avith a little Epsom 
salts in the drinking-water, it may be brought round. In a 
sudden attack the bird often falls dead, but if the attack 
has not proved fatal the bird may be bled by tapping the 
large vein which will be found under the wing. With 
the aid of smelling salts and considerable care such cases 
have recovered, but in any case the bleeding renders the 
bird tit for food. 

Paralysis. — When sudden paralysis occurs as the 
result of a shock or a blow there is but a \ery small hope 
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of cure, although quiet and rest have in some cases nursed 
birds back to health. Hens are subject to paralysis as the 
result of the cock's too frequent attentions, and when a hen 
is seen to be getting bare on the cushion towards the end 
of the breecjing-season it is advisable either to give her a 
rest or to bring in some more hens. Usually the paralysis 
is gradual, the bird going lame at first, and if at once 
removed to a dark quiet place and fed sparingly, with a 
little iron tonic in the drinking-water, recovery is not 
impossible, though more severe cases are likely to baffle 
even the most skilful. 

Vertigo. — This is a case of pressure on the brain, 
which causes the bird to stagger about or run round in a 
circle. The attacks come on quite suddenly, and may 
generally be traced to high feeding. The best plan is to 
hold the bird's head for about twenty minutes under a 
steady stream of cold water, and afterwards it should 
have quiet and rest in a dark room, and should be sparsely 
fed, logr. of Epsom salts being given daily in the soft 
food. 

"Di-teases of ihe Litnb^ : 

Wounds, Fractures, "Deformities, &c. 

Fractures and, 'Wounds. — A fractured leg in a fowl 
may sometimes be remedied if some little skill is displajed 
in setting the limb in splints or in plaster of Paris. Two 
pieces of wood, hollowed out to the shape of the leg and 
bound on with tape, make a good splint, and the bird 
should of course be kept closely confined. ^\'ounds on 
the comb, face, or body should be dressed with Condy s 
Fluid or carbolised oil, and if necessary a wound on the 
body may be stitched up with silk. 

Frost-bite. — The large combs of breeds like Minorcas 
and Leghorns are sometimes frozen in ^-ery severe weather, 
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and whilst frozen the comb loses its colour and becomes 
white. Then is the time to rub with snow or cold water 
to restore circulation. If thawed out in heat the comb 
will blister, in which case vaseline should be emploved. 
This is a good thing to coat the comb with in cold weather 
to prevent frost-bites. 

Swollen Wattles. — Large-wattled birds sometimes 
suffer from injury. A swollen wattle containing fluid 
matter should be lanced, the place being cleaned out with 
a warm solution of perchloride of iron, logr. to the 
ounce; whilst a hard bruise should be painted with 
iodine. 

Cramp. — This is generally caused by cold and wet, 
and the best plan is to bathe the limbs in hot water to 
restore the circulation, and then to rub them well with 
embrocation or a strong liniment of hartshorn. If the 
patient is put on to a good bed of dry straw recovery 
should soon follow. 

Gout and Rheumatism are very often confounded. 
In gout there is considerable pain and swelling of the 
joints, whereas in rheumatism there is no swelling, but the 
bird goes lame, and as the complaint is apparently cramp 
in a serious form, and is generally caused by cold and 
wet, the best remedy is rubbing with some stimulating 
embrocation. A gouty bird should not be bred from, 
and a cure is very difficult. 

Leg-weakness. — This is a complaint comparatively 
common among young cockerels that have been forced in 
growth by means of animal food, and those that grow 
very long on the leg are particularly prone to it. The use 
of dry bone-meal is the best thing to prevent it, and in 
mild cases, before birds lose the use of the legs entirely, 
thev can be helped by discontinuing all stimulating food 
and giving a dose of Parrish's Food three times a week; 
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but in very severe cases it is hardly worth while trying to 
effect a cure, as these overgrown birds never fill out, and 
are unreliable as well as undesirable for breeding. 

Biimhle-foot is sometimes caused in large fowls through 
flying down from a high perch upon hard ground, thus 

causing a hard corn on the 
ball of the foot, whilst at 
other times a soft swelling 
will arise, which should be 
lanced, squeezed out and 
cleaned, and then bound up to 
keep the dirt out of the 
wounds. In the case of a hard 
corn the best plan is to open 
the foot with a sharp knife, 
remo\-e the pus with a blunt 
instrument, and subsequently 
cauterise the place to which it 
adhered with a nitrate of 
silver pencil. In this case the 
foot should be provided with 
a pad, which may be fixed as 
shown in Fig. 55. 

most common deformities in 
poultry are those of the spine, the tail, and the breast- 
bone. 

Crooked breasts are wry common, and whilst some 
cases may be hereditary, many others are caused through 
birds perching when young on sharp-edged perches, so that 
the best plan to prevent it is to make chickens sleep on 
thf; floor until their breast-bones are well formed. 

A crooked back is a fatal defect in a show bird or a 
breeder, and such a bird is only fit for the oven. 

Wry-tail is met with in different degrees. In some 




Y'li. 55. Pad for BumbU-foot. 



Deformities. — The 
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birds the tail appears to be set loosely and is carried 
first to one side, then to the other, whilst in more 
serious instances it is an actual deformity of the part 
commonly called the " parson's nose," and the only way 
to cure it is to make a small cut upon the opposite side to 
the deformity, when the contraction of the muscles on each 
side of the wound, causing it to unite, will sometimes draw 
the tail towards it and put it straight. But when it is a 
case of curvature of the spine this is, of course, im- 
possible. Deformed birds of any kind should on no 
account be bred from. 



'Di^eajej of the Egg Organs ; Bgg Troubles, &c. 

Actual diseases of the egg organs are of too compli- 
cated a nature to be treated with success by the ordinary 
poultry-breeder. The ovary is a delicate organism, but 
with ordinar)- care it is remarkable how free from disease 
it may be kept. Frequently something happens that 
points to some irregularity in the egg-producing organs. 

Small eggs containing nothing but albumen are 
usually laid at the end of a batch, when the supply of 
yolks in the ovary has become exhausted, but the oviduct 
still continues to perform its functions. When these 
small eggs are laid continuously it is obvious that the 
ovary is barren. 

Very large or double-yolked eggs are equally common, 
and when laid occasionally need cause no alarm, although 
if of frequent occurrence they point to over-stimulation, 
the hen making yolks too fast ; for which less meat and 
more green food constitute the best remedy. 

Soft-shelled eggs may be due to lack of lime in the 
system, or to sudden shock, in which case a number of 
small yolks are often detached and aborted. Plenty of 
calcined shell is the best preventive of soft eggs. 
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If spots of blood are found in eggs they point to in- 
ternal haemorrhage. If the spots are in the yolk the trouble 
is in the ovary, and if in the white it is in the oviduct. A 
few instances need not cause alarm, but when a number 
of eggs are found to be in the same state it is advisable 
to discover the hen that laid them, and to stop her laying 
by shutting her up and reducing the food, in order to 
give her a rest for a few weeks. 

Egg-binding. — This sometimes occurs in the case of 
pullets laying their first eggs or hens of any age laying a 
particularly large egg, and the sufferer is easily recognised 
through going on and off the nest and by her obvious 
straining to pass the egg. In some cases it is only neces- 
sar)' to pass an oiled feather up the vent, or to oil the . 
finger and pass It up, so that it loosens the egg, in order 
to give relief, whilst another good plan is to hold the vent 
over the steam from a boiling kettle. If all other methods 
fail the only plan that remains is to break the egg, and in 
this operation the utmost care must be displayed. It is 
best to pierce the egg at the nearest point and draw out 
all the contents, afterwards crushing in the shell with the 
fingers and removing it whole, for if any is left behind, 
or if a piece should cut the oviduct, there is danger of 
peritonitis. 

Peritonitis. — This is inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the abdomen, and is frequently caused by a 
broken egg escaping into the abdominal cavitv. Many of 
these cases prove fatal, but the best plan is to keep the 
bird shut up in a quiet place. Perfect rest is the best 
cure, if a cure is at all possible. 

Egg-eating. — Some fowls cultivate a taste for eggs, 
and in order to cure them of it it is a good plan to remove 
the contents of an egg, fill it up with mustard and pepper, 
and put it in a nest. Some hens, however, are hardy 
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enough to eat this concoction with evident relish, and in 
such cases one can only employ nests in which the eggs 
roll out of sight at once, as shown in Fig. 56, although 
we have known very bad egg-eaters cured by giving them 
eggs to eat until they actually tired of them. 




Fig. 56. Sectional View of S&fety Egg-nest. 



'Parasile.s and other Enemies. 

Many fowls lose weight and condition and scores of 
chickens die annually through insect pests. Of these 
the most conspicuous are fleas, lice, and red mites 
(although the last-named are not technically " insects "). 

Fleas particularly infest the nests, especially those of 
sitting hens, and if the case is neglected they will swarm 
in a few weeks, and make things very unpleasant for 
people who go near, though we have never known them to 
stay on human beings for any length of time. Cats and 
dogs, however, appear to afford them a refuge. The 
obvious remedy is to keep the nests clean. In the case of 

II. — M 
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sitting-boxes all the material should be burnt after each 
hatch, the box should be painted over with creosote, and 
new hay should be put in, some insect powder (pyrethrum) 
being dusted among it. Ordinary nest-boxes should also 
be treated in the same way every fortnight during summer. 
Lice live more particularly on the birds, and in order 
to deal with them it is advisable to mix one part paraffin 
with seven parts sweet oil, and to rub this on the skin 
under the wings, near the tail, and wherever the insects 
may be found. Chickens under hens should be treated 
in the same way, and in addition it is advisable to dust 
plenty of insect powder among the feathers, whilst the 
house, perches, and nest-boxes must also be treated with 
some strong insect destroyer, such as creosote. 

Red Mites are generally found in the sockets of 
perches and in various cracks and crevices. Although 
they are red when filled with blood, they are white at 
other times. As they live in the cracks by day and feed 
on the birds at night, they can be destro}ed with ordinary 
care, and there is nothing better than creosote for this 
purpose, the liquid being spra5'ed well into every corner 
where these pests could possibly find shelter. 

Rats. — These creatures are often very destructive 
among young chickens and half-grown birds, though 
they seldom interfere with adult stock. A good plan 
to keep them out of houses is to bury fine-meshed wire net- 
ting about i8in. deep, and nail it about ift. high all 
round the walls. But it is far better to get rid 
of the rats altogether, and this can be done comparatively 
cheaply nowadays by means of Virus, which spreads 
disease among the rats and kills them off without affecting 
domestic stock. 

Foxes. — In many rural districts foxes are a serious 
menace to poultry-keeping, and in such localities the 
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question of adequate fencing should be carefully con- 
sidered and the birds kept securely shut up at night. 

Stoats and Weasels. — The best plan to trap these 
animals, which occasionally do serious damage in a 
poultry-house, is to hang up the carcase of a fowl and 
set a spring trap underneath. 



# 



Chapter JTIV. 

Causes of Failure. 

The only way to succeed in poultry-keeping is by close 
study and constant attention to details. This does not 
necessarily imply that the person who keeps half a dozen 
hens for laying must devote his whole time and attention 
to them ; it merely means that he must study their interests 
and provide the conditions most likely to promote success, 
which may not occupy more than a few minutes of his 
time each day. 

Carelessness. 

Of all the causes that may be held to account for the 
numerous failures in poultry-keeping, inattention and 
carelessness are the most prevalent. For instance, a grave 
mistake is made by the farmer who leaves the management 
of the poultry to a servant or servants. Yet this is what 
actually happens in scores of cases. Feeding is entrusted 
to whoever happens to be otherwise unemployed at the 
time, and so long as the fowls do not die the farmer 
troubles himself very little with them. The amateur com- 
mits the same error, though in his case the effects are 
likely to be more damaging, for whereas the farmer's birds 
generally lead a naturally healthy life at liberty on the 
fields, the amateur's are usually confined in runs of 
limited extent, and are therefore entirely dependent for 
exercise, food, and the necessaries of life upon their 
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owners. And the amateur, being in many cases a business 
man and having little time to attend to the poultry, leaves 
them to the care of ser\-ants, or even children, who see 
that the birds have plenty to eat (in most cases far too 
much), collect the eggs, and imagine that this is the full 
extent of their obligations. That is why we so frequently 
find confined poultry without grit, shell, or greenstuff, why 
their houses are filthy, unventilated, and swarming with 
vermin, and why diseases are never discovered until the 
birds begin to die. 

Leaving things to chance is a very risky procedure for 
poultry-keepers. The odds are so greatly against the 
birds getting what is good for them that failure may be 
prophesied in nine cases out of ten. When one calls to 
mind the wonderful improvements that have been made in 
producing prolific laying strains, and in promoting quick 
growth and productiveness, all due to the application of 
system in management, one may the more easily realise 
how necessary it is to work with a method in order to 
obtain satisfactory results. 

Injudiciou-t Feeding, 

No detail of management is more frequently badly 
carried out than feeding, and the particular direction in 
which most people err is in giving too much. More 
especially is this the case in small poultry runs, where 
household scraps are utilised, and in many cases we have 
noticed that the quantity given is limited entirely by the 
supply, and not by what it is good for the birds to have. 
Thus if there is 50 per cent, more food available than the 
birds require it is thrown down, and they eat what they 
can and foul the remainder. It is inevitable that in such 
instances the hens become less active and more fleshy, eggs 
become fewer, and very often the end of all is the develop- 
ment of liver troubles. 
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Then again, there is the injudicious use of certain 
foods. Maize, for instance, given to hens in a confined 
run during warm weather is distinctly harmful on account 
of its fattening and heating character. Cheap mixtures of 
so-called poultry corn, consisting chiefly of light wheat, 
shrivelled barley, dari, oat-husks, and a large proportion 
of maize, can hardly be expected to promote egg-produc- 
tion or growth, for the simple reason that the properties 
required in poultry food are absent, whilst many of the 
objectionable features are present. Full particulars of 
foods and their values have already been given, and if 
the nature of the different grains and meals is taken into 
consideration it is an easy matter to select the most suitable 
foods for certain purposes and for e^-ery season. The 
specialist poultry-breeder invariably makes it a rule to buy 
the best and most suitable food obtainable. Experience 
has taught him that it would be fatal to consider economy 
before efficiency ; yet this is the mistake that scores of 
amateurs make. 

buying " Cheap " SlocK- 

But the penny-wise and-pound-foolish policy that 
accounts for so man\- failures is not confined entirelv to 
the selection of cheap foods. It is just as prevalent in the 
selection of cheap stock, and many enterprises have been 
doomed at the commencement through the craze for buying 
in the cheapest market. There is a very common belief 
that one fowl is as good as another, and in spite of all 
that has been done by specialist breeders in raising the 
standard of productiveness among pure-bred poultry it is 
difficult to convince people that a well-bred utility hen lavs 
more eggs than a bird of the mongrel barndoor t\ pe. Then 
again, many beginners ignore the fact that a hen lays more 
eggs during her first laying season than during any subse- 
quent one, and buy hens that are cheap without considering 
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their age. At provincial cattle markets we have seen con- 
signments of farm poultry (some of the birds, to our 
knowledge, being three and four years old) sold by auction 
in the spring at 2S. 3d. and 2S. 6d. per head — a ridiculous 
price considering the fact that these birds would never lay 
enough eggs to pay for their keep. Yet they were bought 
eagerly enough by farmers and cottagers, who would prob- 
ably have been alarmed had anyone asked them 3s. 6d. 
or 4s. each for productive young pullets. Such appalling 
ignorance can only be overcome by impressing these facts 
at every opportunity, so that we must lay especial stress 
upon the necessity of commencing poultry-keeping with 
well-bred productive young stock. 

Unfortunately, a great many beginners are tempted by 
low prices to purchase stock from dealers instead of from 
breeders. These dealers buy many of their birds from 
Ireland, and very often the latter come from bad stock 
and from yards where epidemics are raging, which accounts 
for many outbreaks of disease among amateurs' fowls. As 
the dealer merely passes the birds through his hands, it 
follows that he knows nothing of their age or origin. He 
takes his profit on the transaction, which, as far as we are 
able to judge, must be pretty considerable, and the 
purchaser must take the risk. Sometimes the birds may 
be good value and turn out well. But considering their 
origin, it is only natural that more often it happens that 
they are utterly unprofitable. 

K^eeping Old Hens. 

Then, again, it frequently happens that losses are in- 
curred through keeping old hens. Practical experiments 
upon an elaborate scale have shown that whilst a hen's 
first laying season is her best, the second season is suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to justify the retention of the bird ; 
but after that time the average hen falls off sadly in pro- 
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ducti-s'eness, and it is no longer ad\'isable to retain her 
when her place might be filled by more productive young 
birds. Therefore, we regard a hen's period of usefulness 
as over at the end of her second laying season, and where 
that rule is not observed and birds are kept on indefinitely 
(in many cases until they die) it naturally follows that 
failure is courted. 

Failures in "Breeding. 

Such failures may in manj- cases be traced to un- 
suitable stock. Old cocks are a frequent source of in- 
fertility, whilst weakly germs and delicate chickens are 
very often due to undeveloped breeding-stock. The utility 
poultry-keeper must select the most ^•igorous rather than 
the most prolific birds for breeding, for it is quite a common 
thing for especially prolific hens to lay a large proportion 
of small and unfertile eggs. The experienced breeder 
generally avoids hens of that class when making up his 
breeding-pens, and selects birds that lay eggs of good 
c[uality as well as in generous number, and that possess 
good health, vigour, and an acti\e disposition. 

Promiscuous breeding from a large flock, including 
good, bad, and indifferent, is a fruitful source of failure, 
for by this plan we reproduce every grade, and the natural 
tendency is towards degeneracy. The only way to main- 
tain a stock of producti^'c hens, supposing one has com- 
menced with good stock, is to select a few of the best 
hens for breeding each year, and to rely entirelv upon 
their progeny for the renewal of the stock. Thus the in- 
different element is gradually weeded out and a strain of 
good average merit is built up. 

The form of in-breeding that most frequentlv leads to 
failure among amateurs' fowls is that in which related 
birds are allowed to breed together through sheer lack of 
system. This must be avoided as a certain cause of 
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degeneracy, and the safest plan for the amateur is to bu)- 
an unrelated cockerel each year. But the bird must come 
from a genuine utility strain, for the introduction of blood 
from inferior stock would lead backward instead of 
forward. 

Many times diseases have proved disastrous to poultry- 
keeping enterprises, and the best way to prevent them is to 
consider how they are caused. The introduction of stock 
from infected yards is a very common cause of diseases 
spreading, whilst, in addition, bad feeding (as referred to 
above) and bad housing, together with non-observance of 
the ordinary rules of cleanliness, are responsible for many 
more outbreaks. The a^-erage inexperienced poultry- 
keeper imagines that the best way to make his hens lay in 
winter is to render their roosting-house practically air-tight, 
in order to keep the cold out j he even goes so far as to 
light a lamp or oil-stove in the house very often ; but he 
overlooks the fact that it is most injurious to keep the hens 
in this stuffy atmosphere at night and to turn them out into 
the cold air in the daytime. As a matter of fact, fowls 
are so weJ provided with covering that they are able to 
keep warm and comfortable on the perches, and they are 
all the better for fresh air, so long as no direct draught 
blows upon them. Moreover, you cannot promote egg-pro- 
duction by keeping hens in warm houses. That must be 
done by the food they consume, and as the productiveness 
of a hen depends upon her health, it will be found advis- 
able to let her roost in a well-ventilated house and to feed 
her in a manner likely to supply heat. 

O-Vercroivdin^, "Paraiites, &c. 

Whether in the house or in the run, overcrowding 
leads to failure, and in rearing young stock it is always 
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a most difficult matter to promote growth when birds are 
kept on land that has been run over by poultry for a 
number of years, on account of the ground being fouled 
and its containing no insect life. Neglect of the precau- 
tions to clean out houses and to dig over or otherwise 
cleanse small runs is another cause of failure ; and, finally, 
there is the danger arising from insect pests. This is not 
recognised by many people, for deaths among chickens are 
generally attributed to some other cause, and slow growth 
among young stock and unproductiveness among hens are 
not generally believed to be due to insects sapping the \ery 
life of the birds. Yet this is what actually happens, and 
unless proper precautions are taken to keep these pests in 
check very serious consequences may follow. 

If these various causes of failure are borne in mind by 
persons commencing poultry-keeping thev will be more 
likely to avoid such, for, after all, it is ignorance that is 
responsible for the bulk of the mistakes th.it are made. 






Chapter JTV. 

Calendar of Work. 

January. 

For all practical purposes this is the commencement of 
the poultry-keeper's year, for during this month the 
exhibitor hatches his early show chickens, and the 
utilitarian should think about setting a few eggs of 
heavy breeds in order to have some pullets laying by the 
end of the summer, whilst breeding-pens of the lighter 
varieties, such as Leghorns, should now be put together. 
Chickens hatched during this month need to be well 
cared for, though coddling in outhouses is not to be 
recommended if a sheltered spot can be found out of 
doors. In very severe weather the coops or brooders 
may be moved under cover. Keep the young birds dry 
under-foot and sheltered from cold winds, but whene\er 
a fine sunny day occurs let them have the full benefit of 
it. During these short days and long nights early and 
late feeding of chickens is necessary. Give a last feed by 
candle- or lamp-light about 9 p.m., and, if up in time, 
an early morning feed before daylight. Provide green 
stuff for the chickens and a few scraps of lean meat. All 
stock should have green food provided, as there is xexy 
little about, whilst a regular supply of meat will help to 
maintain the egg supply during the coldest weather. Set 
a fcAV duck eggs of the large table breeds as early as they 
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are obtainable, and, in order to bring stock ducks on to lay, 
keep them warm and dry at night, give them hot soft food 
in the morning and a good feed of meat every day at 
noon. Reduce the flock to the actual breeding-stock by 
clearing off all surplus cockerels and pullets, and get 
all cocks for breeding ready to go into their pens, if 
they are not there already. 

February. 

The hatching of the heavier breeds, such as Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, and Plymouth Rocks, for laying purposes 
should now commence in earnest, for among these breeds 
most of the best winter layers are hatched from eggs set 
during this month. A few eggs from Leghorns and 
Minorcas may also be set, and pens of these should be 
finally put together. 

The earliest chickens will now be feathering, and 
the more liberty they have the better. With more 
sunshine and lengthening days all chickens will thrive 
whilst the weather keeps open, but one must always be 
prepared by having shelter ready in case of heavy storms 
of rain, snow, and wind. Give all chickens a few scraps 
of lean meat after they are two or three weeks old. 

Hens will be laying more regularly, and many old 
birds that have been resting will now make a start if 
stimulated with a little meat every day. Keep a careful 
watch over cocks in the breeding-pens to see if they are 
active. Many old birds are affected by the weather and 
through not having reco\'ered from the moult, so that it 
is advisable to keep a spare bird on hand to take the place 
of any that are not performing their duties. 

Set as many duck eggs as possible, for early ducklings 
always make the highest prices. Turkey cocks should be 
run with the hens, but with geese it is better to keep the 
sexes together all the year round, as strangers take a long 
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time to settle down. Set every broody hen obtainable, and 
procure any that are available in the neighbourhood, for 
such birds are in great demand. 

PlarcA. 

This is considered by many to be the best month for 
hatching. Longer and brighter days, together with the 
awakening of Nature, account for this. Insect and other 
life makes its reappearance, and the earlier chickens that 
have a free range enjoy a rare harvest. Finish setting 
eggs of the heavier breeds by the end of the month, though 
^^'yandottes, which are quicker growers than Orpingtons, 
may be hatched a week or two later. Set as many eggs 
as possible of the lighter breeds. 

Keep the early chickens growing by allowing them a 
free range, if possible, or by moving them into fresh runs. 
Night feeding by lamplight will no longer be necessary 
as the days become longer. Whenever possible put the 
later chickens on to fresh rearing-ground, and not on 
the spots where the earlier broods have been. Move 
coops and brooders frequently, so that no spot becomes 
badly fouled. 

Set duck eggs till the end of the month, or even 
later if there is likely to be a good demand for ducklings. 
The first turkey eggs should also be set, and as soon as 
the geese begin to lay their eggs should be taken away 
and set under a very large hen or a turkey, so that the 
goose will lay another batch. Young ducks must not be 
coddled, but should be hardened off early if the weather 
is fairly mild. Do not forget a supply of meat to 
stimulate growth in all young stock. 

Vendors of eggs for setting and day-old chickens will 
find this the best month for trade, and an advertisement 
in T/ie Bazaar or the poultry papers will bring custom 
if the stock is of good quality and the price reasonable. 
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April. 

Set as many eggs as possible of the lighter breeds, and 
endeavour to finish by the end of the month. The early 
breeder reaps the richest reward, and the late breeder 
encounters the most trouble later on in the season. Finish 
setting turkey and goose eggs by letting the parents sit 
upon the last batch of eggs. Whilst there is any sale for 
eggs it is advisable to keep the breeding-pens together. 
Begin to preserve surplus eggs in waterglass. 

Chickens that were hatched early in the year will be 
ready for the table, there being a good demand for plump 
little birds about three months old. If fine-boned breeds 
are kept, they will not require rtiuch extra feeding, pro- 
vided they have had plenty of rich soft food all their li^•es. 
Some of the earliest ducklings may also be ready, but the 
bulk of these will be in the feeding-pens, where they 
should be generously treated. 

As soon as the sexes of the earlier chickens can be 
distinguished, they should be separated, and when possible 
the largest should be drafted off to houses in the fields, 
where they will soon develop. They will not require so 
much meat, and the supply given to the breeding-stock 
can be reduced, though for the growing youngsters in con- 
fined runs a regular supply must still be provided. 

As the weather becomes dryer and warmer look o\-er 
the poultry -houses and see what repairs, &c., are necessary. 
Roofs may have suffered during the winter, and a coat of 
tar will be beneficial. Inside, a dressing of limewash or 
creosote will discourage insect pests and keep the place 
clean. 

May. 

This month should really mark the end of the hatch- 
ing season, and many of the breeding-pens, especially of 
the heavy varieties, which have been together since Decern- 
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ber, may now be broken up. For breeding-stock that have 
been confined in small runs a change is desirable when 
possible, and it is an excellent plan, if convenient, to 
run the hens out on the fields, whilst the cock may be 
turned into an enclosure by himself or be put with a 
flock of young cockerels, among whom he will keep 
order. 

Market as many of the earlier chickens as possible just 
now, when prices are high. Remember that you cannot 
get chickens plump for the table whilst they are growing 
feathers. It will be found that the best time to catch 
them is between the ages of twelve and fifteen weeks. 
1-arge consignments of plump young birds of good colour 
may be profitably sent to London, but for small quantities 
and for birds of inferior quality it is better to find a local 
market. Preserve as many eggs as possible in waterglass. 

Warm weather brings out insect pests, and these should 
be checked at the commencement. Fleas multiply very 
rapidly in nest-boxes, especially where broody hens are 
sitting, and lice begin to prey upon chickens, whilst red 
mites appear in the poultry-houses. Deal with these 
pests according to directions given elsewhere. 

When artificial hatching is finished, pack incubators 
away for the season. Empty tanks, clean flues and lamps, 
scrub out drawers, and cover up machines with sheets or 
paper. As broody hens finish hatching, clean out nest- 
boxes, burn loose material, and treat boxes with limewash 
or creosote before packing away till next season. 

June. 

A good month for marketing, especially in London, 
and those who have hatched early will now be reaping 
the reward. Among the early flocks of chickens thinning- 
out should commence, for even among exhibition and lay- 
ing strains there are a certain proportion of coqkerels that 

ir. — N 
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will not pay for keeping on. These should be killed off 
as soon as they are fit for the table. 

Break up all breeding-pens that are not already scat- 
tered, and give laying hens a good range, so that they may 
continue to lay. As broody hens will no longer be 
required, confine all broodies in a coop at once, and keep 
them shut up for three or four days. Hens do better at 
this time of year when running without a cock. 

Exhibition breeders will be showing their early 
chickens, and promising specimens of all breeds should 
be shaded for some weeks beforehand. The summer 
show season commences, and as condition plays a 
prominent part it is necessary to keep birds protected from 
sun and rain. Old show birds that are out of condition 
and are required to go into moult should be shut up in 
a darkened warm building, and fed sparingly. 

As coops and brooders are no longer required, clean 
them well and store them away under cover. Brooders 
should be well scrubbed out and limewashed inside, whilst 
a coat of paint or creosote on the exteriors will help to 
preserve them. Let down the shutters of poultry-houses, 
and give the birds plenty of fresh air at night. Provide 
plenty of green food for birds in confinement, and dis- 
continue warm food and such heating grains as maize and 
barley, also meat. Cross-bred hens that have brought up 
families of chickens may be fattened and killed off for 
boiling. 

July. 

With the hatching and rearing season over, there is a 
chance for the breeder to take a rest this month, though 
there is plenty of work for market poultry -keepers in 
disposing of their chickens and ducklings. As prices fall 
and larger birds are required after the close of the London 
season, it is desirable to market all birds that are fit. 
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Among adult hens eggs will beconae scarcer, and some 
birds will fall into moult, especially in a warm sum- 
mer. As, however, an early moult means early laying 
again in the autumn, this is a good thing. Confine in 
warm, darkened houses any birds that mav be desired to 
moult early. Early-hatched pullets will be coming on 
to lay, and if it is desired to stop them in order that they 
may continue to grow, the best plan is to change them 
to a fresh run. Continue the thinning-out of the young 
stock, and select any old birds that are not to be kept 
on for next season. Whilst the latter are still in plump 
condition, and before they commence to moult, they may 
be killed off for boiling. Farmers should put flocks of 
young birds out on the meadows as soon as the hay is 
carried, where they will find lots of grubs, seeds, and 
worms, and enrich the ground. 

Fanciers will be busy with the summer shows, whilst 
the bulk of the young stock for autumn exhibitions and for 
breeding w-ill be making growth. Whenever possible, give 
these birds a free range on grass, or, as an alternative, 
give them frequent changes to fresh ground. It is im- 
possible to get size on birds that are kept on foul ground. 

j\ ugu-st. 

This is the holiday month for poultry-keepers as well 
as other people, and for the gerieral poultry -keeper the most 
important business is to keep the ) oung stock growing. By 
this time all cockerels should have been separated from the 
pullets, and all mismarked, deformed specimens and those 
that are not likely to be worth keeping for breeding 
should have been cleared out. Continue the process of 
thinning-out in order to give the growing youngsters more 
room. 

See that there is no overcrowding in the houses, and 
keep a sharp look out for insect pests, especially red mites, 

II. N 2 
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which will be found in the perch-sockets and all corners 
and crevices. The general moult among the old stock will 
now commence, unless the birds have been too generously 
fed and are too fat. Give old cocks a run on the fields, 
as they will moult better and be more serviceable for next 
season. 

As soon as the corn crops are carried, farmers should 
put flocks of young birds upon the stubbles to pick up 
fallen grains. The young geese and turkeys should also 
be turned on to the stubbles. Avoid keeping young turkeys 
in shut-up houses. An open shed is more suitable. 

Fanciers should bring in their most promising young 
birds to shade them and prepare them for the autumn 
shows. Many good specimens are left out too long at this 
time of year, and are spoiled by the weather. Put up 
new houses and fences just now, whilst there is plenty of 
time, in view of a busier period to come. 

September. 

We must now be thinking of the winter that is coming 
on, and poultry-houses should be looked over. Roofs 
and walls may show cracks after the hot summer weather, 
and a coat of tarred felt on the roof will make the house 
Avater-tight. The outside walls should be painted, tarred, 
or creosoted, whilst indoors a dressing with limewash or 
creosote will sweeten the place and destroy insects and 
their eggs. 

This is a good time to commence poultry-keeping by 
purchasing March- or April-hatched pullets for laying 
during the winter. Genuine early-hatched pullets, for 
which one must be prepared to pay a fair price, may be 
expected to start laying in two or three weeks after settling 
down, and, to bring them on to lay, the morning soft food 
may be mixed with warm water as soon as the weather 
turns cold. 
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Continue to thin out the young stock and finally get 
rid of all that are not doing well. Breeders of exhibition 
and laying stock should commence to reduce their flocks by 
sales, thus making more room for the later youngsters. 
Moulting should be general, and any old birds that are 
not dropping their feathers should be shut up for a week 
or two in darkened hou.ses. 

If fertile eggs can be obtained, a few may be set 
for hatching early table chickens. These will come in 
useful early next }ear, though they are troublesome during 
the winter. Kill off the grass-fed young geese. These 
are more profitable and more in demand than birds 
that are kept on till Christmas and fattened up on grain. 
Towards the end of the month, as the weather gets 
cooler, commence to close up shutters of small roosting- 
houses. 

October. 

The autumn show season commences in earnest with 
the Dairy Show, and those who intend to go in for exhibit- 
ing must get their birds into condition. Buy any new 
appliances required, such as incubators, brooders, houses, 
&c., and, if possible, make your choice among the articles 
displayed at the large shows. Get all new houses fitted 
up and painted, tarred, or creosoted whilst the wood is 
dry, and before the heavy rains come. 

Collect plenty of oak and beech leaves as they fall, 
and store away in a dry place for litter. Commence warm 
food in the morning for laying stock if the weather becomes 
cold, and add a little cooked lean meat or green bone, 
but do not start maize unless the birds have an unlimited 
range. 

Fanciers should think about getting ready their pens for 
next season's breeding, and birds intended for the breed- 
ing-pen should not be exhibited too much, but should be 
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kept in hard condition on an open range. Continue to 
reduce the stock by sales, and buy in any birds that may 
be required for breeding, in order to give them plenty of 
time to settle down. 

Set eggs, when obtainable, for early table chickens, and 
keep an eye on late-moulting birds, as they sometimes go 
wrong when cold weather overtakes them. Shut them up in 
an outhouse when looking seedy, and give each half a 
teaspoonful of Parrish's Chemical Food once a day. Old 
cocks should be quite through the moult and looking well 
and active again before they are put into the breeding- 
pens. 

Jfo-Vember. 

Winter laying should now commence in earnest, for 
unless birds make a start now the coming of severe 
weather will probably check them later on. Mix the 
morning meal with hot water and give some meat every 
day to layers and those coming on to lay. By way of 
a stimulant a pinch of poultry powder may be added to 
the soft food once or twice a week, but this should not be 
continued as a regular thing. Ovary Tonic has the same 
effect. 

Begin to increase the food of turkeys intended for the 
Christmas market. Let them have a feed of Sussex ground 
oats, mixed with buttermilk or skimmed milk, once a day, 
with maize, Canadian peas, beans, wheat, and oats as 
hard corn, whilst at midday scraps of meat, fat, and 
vegetables may be given. Get up for fattening by the 
end of the month all available cockerels and surplus 
birds intended for Christmas. 

Breeding-pens for early hatching must be mated up 
early in the month, and specimens should not be removed 
again for exhibiting. Continue to sell surplus young 
stock, and gradually reduce the flocks down to the actual 
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breeders. Table-poultry producers may set whatever eggs 
they can get. 

Incubators should be looked over to see if any repairs 
or new parts are needed before business commences. 
Capsules should be tested, and new ones bought and put 
in place if required. Keep roosting-houses well ventilated, 
but avoid direct draughts. Houses for laying-stock on the 
fields should be made snug, and shelter taken advantage 
of whenever possible. Scratching-sheds should be brought 
into use in confined runs, and layers should be kept indoors 
in heavy rain or snow storms, for if exposed the birds 
get chilled, which checks productiveness. At the same 
time, fine weather should be taken advantage of to give 
the birds plenty of exercise out of doors. Provide plenty 
of green stuff for those in confinement. 

"December. 

This is a busy time for the market poultry keeper, who 
will clear off his turkeys and the last of his surplus 
chickens for Christmas. Keep feeding turkeys heavily as 
advised for last month, but do not attempt to keep them 
confined, or they will fret and not put on flesh. Cockerels 
and surplus fowls can best be fattened by cramming, but, 
when this is not possible or convenient, the best plan is 
to keep them confined in yards and feed heavily from 
troughs. Sussex ground oats mixed with skimmed milk, 
with maize and oats as hard corn, together with plenty of 
scraps of meat and fat, make the best foods for this 
purpose. 

Exhibition breeders must set eggs this month in order 
to have chickens early in January. Both fertile eggs and 
broody hens are scarce at this time, but, as there is a 
growing demand for the former, every effort must be made 
to bring the hens on to lay. Hot soft food and meat can 
generally be relied upon, as tonics are not desirable for 
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breeding-stock. Keep an eye on cocks in the breeding- 
pens. Old birds are not always reliable so early, and it 
is safer to trust to an early-hatched, unmoulted cockerel. 

Utilitarians must now be getting their pens of the larger 
varieties mated up for breeding, and the hatching of table 
chickens should be continued as long as fertile eggs can be 
obtained. Chickens hatched about this time should be 
kept under cover. An open shed or cart hovel facing the 
south makes a suitable place, and in fine weather the 
coops or brooders may be moved out to the open, whilst 
in bad weather sand and chaff should be sprinkled upon 
the floor for the young birds to scratch among. 
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Accommodation for ducklings, 

105 

for growing chickens, 47 
Addled eggs, 21 
Airing eggs in incubators, 29 
Alternate cropping of poultry 

runs, 131, 132 
American Bronze turkeys, 119 
American brooders, 45, 46 
Anconas, 73, 74 
Animal foods, 65 
Apex poultry houses, g 
Apoplexy, 155 

April, poultry work in, 176 
Arable land for poultry, 129 
Artificial incubation, 23, 24, 32 

rearing, 40 
Aseel, 165 
Asiatic Game, 165 
August, poultry work in, 179 
Aylesbury ducks, 102 

B. 

Bad moulting, 155 
Bantam houses, g, 10 
Barley, 59 

meal, 6i 
Beans, 60 
Bean meal, 61 
Biscuit meal, 61, 62 
Black Sumatra Game, 165 



Blood spots in eggs, 160 
Boxes for eggs, 58 

for sitting hens, 10, 11 
Brahmas, 71 

Breed, selection of a, 70 
Breeding, failures in, 170 

for egg-production, 78 
Breeding-stock, 52 

mating, 55 

vigour in, 55 
Breeds for garden runs, 133 

for suburban runs, 138 
Bronchitis, 148 
Brooders, 40, 45 
Brooder-house, 46 
Broody hens, 18 

feeding, ig, 35 

how to recognise, 18 

management of, 18, 22, 35 
Buckwheat, 60 
Bumble-foot, 158 
Buying stock or eggs, 52, i68 

C. 

Calendar of work, 173 

Campines, 74 

Capital for poultry farming, 

116 
Caponising, 96 
Catarrh, 146 
Causes of failure, 164 
Cereal foods, 59-61 

meals, 61 
" Cheap " stock, 168 
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Chickens, accommodation for 
growing, 47 

coops for, 38, 39 

cramp in, 32 

dead in shell, 30 

diarrhoea in, 36 

dry bone meal for, 37 

feeding 35, 36, 37 

fresh ground for, 48 

grit for, 38 

helping, from the shell, 23 

houses for, 9 

meal for, 37 
Chinese geese, 100 
Cholera, 151 
Cochins, 71 
Cockerel houses, 10 
Cocks, dispensing with, 53 

vigour in, 53 
Colds, 146 
Cold brooders, 45 
Collecting eggs, 56 
Commencing poultry keeping, 52 
Consumption, 148 
Cooker for poultry food, 63, 64 
Coops for chickens, 38, 39 

for fattening, 91 
Cramming fowls, go 
Cramp, 32, 157 
Creve-coeurs, 142 
Crooked backs, 158 

breasts, 158 
Crop-bound, 149 
Crop, swelled, 149 
Crops for garden poultry runs, 

131 
Cross-bred fowls, 75 
Crowding, 171 

D. 

Dari, 60 

December, poultry work in, 183 

Deformities, 158 

Diarrhoea and dysentery, 151 

in chickens, 36 
Diphtheria, 147 
Diseases, 143, 171 (■f*^ under 
separate headings) 

glandular and skin, 153 



Diseases of the brain and 
nervous system, 155 

of the limbs, 156 

of the lungs and air pas- 
sages, 14s 

of the organs of digestion, 
149 

patent remedies for, 144 

spreading of, 144 
Disposing of old hens, 53 
Dorkings, 71 
Double-yolked eggs, 159 
Dry bone-meal for chickens, 37 

feeding for chickens, 36 
Dubbing combs of stock birds, 

55 
Ducklings, table, 102 

accommodation for, 105 

best breeds of, loi 

fattening, 105 

feeding, 104 

hatching, 104 

killing, 106 

rearing, 104, 105 
Ducks, loi 

Aylesbury, 102 

cross-bred, 102 

fattening, 105 

feeding, 104 

for market, loi 

hatching, 31, 104 

houses for, 9 

Indian Runner, 102 

killing, 106 

I^ekin, 103 

prices for early, loi 

rearing, 104 

when to kill, 102 

white V. coloured, loi 

E. 

Early perching, dangers of, 47 
Kggs, abnormal, 17, 159 

addled. 21 

airing, in incubators, 29 

appearance of, at various 
stages, 20, 21 

boxes tor, 58 
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Eggs, broken yolks in, 21 
collecting, 56 
composition of, 15 
determining sex of, 16 
double-yolked, 159 
fertile and unfertile, 20 
fractured, 21 
large, 159 
marketing, 57 
preserving, 56 
shell-less or soft-shelled, 

18, 159 
small, 159 
soft-shelled, 159 
spots of blood in, 160 
structure of, 15 
testing, 19, 22 
turning, in incubators, 29 
unfertile, and their causes, 

2o> 53, 54. 55 
Egg-binding, 160 
Egg-eating, i5o 
Egg-production, 78 

forcing for, 84 

in winter, 84, 124 
Embden geese, 100 
Exhibition poultry farming, 114 
Exhibiting table poultry, 97 

F. 

Failure, causes of, 164 
Failures in artificial hatching, 

30 

in breeding, 170 
Farm poultry, 118 

alternative methods of 
accommodating, 125 

badly kept, 118 

distributing, 121, 122 

for manuring land, 126 

houses for, 6, 7 

in confinement, 126 

risks with, 121 

winter laying of, 124 
Farming, poultry, 113 
Farmyard fowls, 76, 126 
I'attening fowls, 89-93 

coops for, 42 



Fattening ducklings, 105 

turkeys for Christmas, no 
FaveroUes, 73 
Favus, 153 
Feathers, 97 
Feather -plucking, 154 
February, poultry work in, 174 
Feeding, 51, 58 

broody hens, 19, 35 

chickens, 35 

ducklings, 104 

geese, 107 

injudicious, 65, 167 

judgment in, 64, 65 

poultry in small runs, 134, 
138 

theories in, 59 

turkeys, 109 
Fences, i, 12 
Fertile eggs, 20 
Fields, letting, as runs, 127 
Fleas, 161 
Floors of houses, 3 
Foods, animal, 65 

cereal, 59 

for chickens, 35, 36, 37 

green, 38, 67, 134 

mixtures, 62, 64 

quantity of, 64 

soft, 63 
Forcing for egg-production, 84 

dangers of, 84 
Forsaken nests, 22 
Foster-mothers, 40 
Foxes, 162 
Fractures, 156 
French breeds, 142 
Fresh ground for chickens, 48 

for poultry, 52 
Frost-bites, 156 

G. 

Game, 73 

Gapes, 145 

Gardens as poultry runs, 129 

Gates, 14 

Geese, 100, ic5, 107 

Chinese, 100 

Embden, 100 
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Geese, hatching, 107 

Michaelmas, 107 

Toulouse, 100 
General management, 51 
Gout, 157 
Green bone, 37, 66 

bone mill, 37 

food, 38, 67, 134 
Grit, 38, 67, 135 
Guinea-fowls, in 

H. 

Haemorrhage, 160 
Hamburghs, 50, 74 
Hard corn, advantages of, 64 
Hatching, artificial, 23 

duck eggs, 31, 104 

goose eggs, 107 

natural, 17 

turkey eggs, 31, 109 
Heat in rearers, 43 
Helping chickens from the 

shell, 23 
Hempseed, 60 
Hens, broody, 18 

broody, management of, 18, 

22, 35 

Hot-air and hot-water incuba- 
tors and rearers, 25, 41 

Hot food, 63 

Houdans, 74, 142 

Houses, i-io 

■ for garden poultry runs, 

131. 132 

for suburban runs, 137 



I. 

In-breeding, 83 

evils of, 170 
Incubation, 15 

artificial, 23 

natural, 17 

selecting eggs for, 17 
Incubators, choice of, 24 

management of, 29 

rooms for, 30 

sectional views of, 26, 



Incubators, temperature in, 30 

turning eggs in, 29 
Indian Game, 73, 165 
Indian Game-Dorkmg cross, 76 
Indian Kunner ducks, 102 
Infertility, causes of, 53, 54, 55 
Influencing sex, 55 
Insect pests, 161 
Intestines, inflammation of the, 
150 

J- 

January, poultry work in, 173 
June, poultry work in, 177 
July, poultry work in," 175 

K. 

Killing ducks, ic6 
geese, 107 
table poultry, 93 
turkeys, no 



La Bresse, 73 
La Fleche, 142 
Lamps for rearers, 43 
Langshans, 72 
Large eggs, 17 
Laying competitions, 78 

strains, 78 
Leghorns, 33, 73 
Leg-weakness, 157 
Letting fields as runs for poul- 
try, 127 
Lever shafts, 11 
Lice, 162 

Lime for preserving eggs, 57 
Linseed, 61 
Litter, n 

for rearers, 45 
Liver disease, 152 



M. 



Maize, 60 

meal, 5i 
Malays, 165 
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Male birds, dispensing with, 53 

not vigorous, 53 
Management, 51 

of broody hens, 18, 22 

of ducks, loi 

of geese, 106 

of incubators, 29 

of poultry in the garden, 

134 
of poultry in small runs, 

138 

of turkeys, 108 
Manure from poultry, 98, 126 
March, poultry work in, 175 
Market poultry farming, 115 
Marketing eggs, 57 

table poultry, 94 
Marking chickens, 82 
Mating pens for breeding, 55 
May, poultry work in, 176 
Meals, 6i 
Meat, 65 

for chickens, 37 
Michaelmas geese, 107 
Millet, 60 
Minorcas, 73 

Mixing poultry foods, 64 
Mongrels, 77 
Month, poultry work for each, 

173-180 
Moulting, 155 

Moving chickens from the nest, 
32 



N. 

Natural incubation, 17 

rearing, 32 

or artificial incubation, 23 
Nests, 18 

cleansing, 21 

hens dying on, 22 

hens forsaking, 22 

safety, i6i 

trap, 80 
Nest-boxes, 11 

for sitting hens, 18 
Non-sitting breeds, 71, 73 
November, poultry work-in, 182 



I Number of eggs for broody 
hens, 18 
of females to male, 54 
of fowls per acre, 122 

O. 

Oats, 60 

October, poultry work in, i8r 

Old hens, danger of keeping, 

169 
Orpingtons, 72, 87 
Ovary troubles, 159 
Overcrowding, 171 
Overfeeding, 65 
Oyster shell, 67 



P. 

Pacliages for eggs, 58 
Packing table poultry foi 

market, 96 
Paralysis, 155 
Parasites, 143, 161 
Pasture, fowls on, 121 
Patent foods, 66 
Peas, 61 
Pea meal, 61 
Peafowl, no 

Pedigree breeding, 79, 81, 83 
I'ekin ducks, 103 
Perches for chickens, 47 
Perching space in houses, 2 
Peritonitis, 160 
Pip, 148 

Plucking fowls, 94 
Plymouth Rocks, 72 
Pneumonia, 148 
Points of table fowls, 89 
Posts for fencing, 12 
Poultry farming, 113 

in the garden, 129 

on the farm, iiS 
Preservative material for houses, 

3. 13 
Preserving eggs, 56 

feathers, 97 
Prices of table poultry, 95 
Productive period of a hen, 53 
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Proportion of females to males, 

54 
Purchasing stock or eggs, 52, 
168 

Q. 

Quantity of food for poultry, 
64. 65 



R. 

Rape, 61 
Rats, 162 
Rearers, 40 
Rearing, 32 

artificial, 40 

ducks, 104 

geese, 107 

failures in, 42 

natural, 32 

turkeys, 109 
Red mites, 162 
Rlieumatism, 157 
Rice, 61 

Rings for poultry, 82 
Risks in farm poultry keeping, 

121 
Rooms for incubators, 30 
Roup, 146 
Runs, fencing for, 12 

in garden, 131 

suburban, 137 
Rye, 61 



Safety egg-nest, 161 

Scaly leg, 154 

Scratching-sheds, 4, 5 

Selecting breeds, 70, 138 
eggs for incubation, 17 
stock for breeding, 52, 53, 

79 , . „ 

September, poultry work in, 180 

Sex of eggs, 16 

Shaping, 95 

Shell for poultry, 68 

Shell-less eggs, 18, 159 

Shelter poultry houses, 8 



Shutters in poultry houses, i 

Sitting-boxes, 18 

Sitting breeds, 71 

Sitting hens, 18 

management of, 18, 22, 35 
number of eggs for, 18 

Small eggs, 17 

Small-holding poultry farms, 

. "5 
Soft food, advantages of, 63 

for chickens, 36 
Soft-shelled eggs, 159 
Specialist poultry farming, 114 
Spray pump, 3 
Spreading of diseases, 144 
Stoats, 163 
Stock, "cheap," 168 

for breeding, 79 

ducks, 103 

geese, 106 

turkeys, 108 
Strains for laying, 78, 79 
Suburban poultry keeping, 136 
Sumatra Game, 165 
Sunflower seed, 61 
Sussex fowls, 73 

ground oats, 62 
Swelled crop, 149 
Swollen wattles, 157 



Table-poultry, 86 

caponising, 96 

cramming, go 

exhibiting, 97 

fattening, 89 

killing, 93 

marketing, 94 

packing, 96 

plucking, 94 

points of, 89 

prices of, 95 

shaping, 96 
Temperature in incubators, 30 

in rearers, 43 
Testing eggs for fertility, 19 

unhatched eggs, 22 
Toulouse geese, 100 
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Trap-nests, So 

Troughs for feeding, 38, 69 

Turkeys, 108, 119 

American Bronze, 119 

('hristmas, no 

delicacy of young, 109 

feeding, 109 

hatching, 108 

shooting the red, log 

white, iig 
Turning eggs in incubators, 29 

U. 

Undeveloped pullets, 54 

Unfertile eggs, 20, 53 
causes of, 53, 54, 55 
using, for food, 35 

Utility breed, selection of, 70 



X'entilation, 3 

Vertigo, 156 

\'igour in breeding-stock, 55 



W. 

Water, 68 

fountains, 68 
Water glass for preserving 

eggs, 56 
Wattles, swollen, 157 
\\"easels, 163 
Wheat, 61 

bran, 62 

meal, 62 

sharps, 62 
White comb. 153 

turkeys, 119 

V. coloured ducks, loi 
Winter layers, 75, 124 
Wire-netting, 13 

stretching, 14 
Wood-preservative, 3, 13 
Worms, 152 
Wounds, 156 
Wry tail, 158 
Wyandottes, 72 and Frontispiece 

Y. 
Young birds v. old hens, 52 
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Air«Gunner, The Complete. 

A sound practical book on norae culture in Rifle Shooting by means of the Air- 
Gun, showing how real training in marksmanship may be obtained in any ordinary 
garden without danger or annoyance to others. By B. B. TOWNSHEND, of the 
"Legion of Frontiersmen." Illustrated with diagrams and plates. 

In paper, price 1/-, hy post 1/2. 
Alpine Plants. 
A useful guide to all the species and varieties worth growing, with list3_ of 
varieties most suitable for special purposes or special situations, and detailed 
cultural directions. By W. A. Clark, F.R.H.S. 

Second edition, revised ; in cloth gilt, price 3/6. by post 3/10. 

American Dainties. 

and how to prepare them. A useful book on the making of tasty Soups, Pies, 
Cakes, Sweets, Ices, &c. By AN American Lady. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angling for Coarse Fish. 

The standard book on the best tackle for, and most successful methods of, fishing 
for Reach, Perch, Barbel, Chub, Dace, Bream and other Coarse Fish. By John 
BiCKERDYKE. Illustrated throughout. 

Third edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angling for Pike. 

The best methods of fishing for Pike or .Tack, with full details of the tackle 
required. By John Bickerdyke. Well illustrated. 

New (third) edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post. 1/2. 

Angling for Game Fish. 

A complete and very practical guide to fishing for Chalk-stream, Moorland, Lake, 
Sea, Thames, and Rainbow Trout; Grayling; Char; and Salmon. By JOHN 
Bickerdyke. Profusely illustrated. 

Third edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Angling in Salt Water. 

The best tackle, baits and methods— with both Bods and Hand-lines— for use in 
fishing for Bass, Pollack, Coalfish, Grey Mullet, Mackerel and other Sea-Fish. 
By John Bickerdyke. Well illustrated. 

New {fourth) edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angler, The Book of the All-Round. 

The above four books bound in one volume, forming a comprehensive guide to all 
kinds of both Fresh and Salt-water Fishing. The most successful work ever 
published on the subject. Should be in the Library of every Fisherman. 
By JOHN Bickerdyke. With additional plates, and an Introduction by 
"Red Spinner" (William Senior). 

In one vol., in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Angler, The Modern. 
A complete and practical handbook on all kinds of Angling, both in Fresh Water 
and in the Sea. By "Otter." With 89 illustrations besides 16 full page platen. 
Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price, 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Antiquities, English. 
A popular guide for the Collector and the Student to the curios of Palceolithic, 
Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo-Saxon and Mediseval times ; with a concise "Dict- 
ionary of Terms." By George Clinch, F.G.S. (Author of "Old English 
Churches.") Very well illustrated. In cloth gilt, price bib, by post bfi.0 

AquariSL, Freshwater: 

Their construction, arrangement and management, with descriptions of the most 
suitable Water Plants and Live Stock, and how to obtain them. By Rev. G. C 
Bateman, A.K.C. Profusely illustrated. 

Second edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 5/10. 
Autograph Collecting. 
A valuable work on the selection and arrangement of Autographs, the detection ol 
Forgeries, &c.. »&c., with over 200 facsimile illustrations for study and reference, 
and a comprehensive Price-List of Autographs. By Henry T. Scott, M. D., 
L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/1. 

All Books are Net. 
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Baby, How to Feed a 

Explaining briefly and clearly, without technicalities, the correct principles and 
practice of Infant Feeding, both natural and ai'tificial, and tlie treatment for 
the disorders due to wrong feeding. By a Physician. 

In cloth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bee, The Honey, 

Its Natural History, Anatomy, and Physiology. By T. W. Cowan, F.G.S., etc. 
Well illustrated. 

Art covers; price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Bee-Keepers' Guide Book, British. 

A practical manual on Bee-Keeping, illustrated with photographs from life of the 
various operations required in managing Bees. Indispensable for success in Bee- 
Keeping. By T. W. Cowan, F.G.S., F.L.S., etc. 150 illustrations. 

20th edition, 75th thoutand. 
In paper, price Ijb, by post 1/8 ; in cloth gilt, 2jb, by post 2/9. 

Bee-Keeping, The Book of. 

A very practical, clear and complete manual, especially written for Beginners and 

Amateurs who have but a few Hives. Kept up to date, it has sold in its tens of 

thousands. By W. B. Webster, First Class Expert, B.B.K.A. Well illustrated. 

Fourth edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; 

in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

Bee Produce, Producing, Preparing and Exhibiting. ■ 

A profusely illustrated book dealing with the preparing of the various products 
of the Bee for Sale, and for Exhibition purposes. This book is absolutely 
necessary to anyone wishing to make their Bees pay. By W. Herrod, F.B.S. 

In paper, price 2/-, by post, 2/3 ; cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Bees and Bee-Keeping. 

Scientific and Practical. ByF. B. Cheshire, F.L.S., F.R.M.S. In two volumes. 

Vol. I. Scietitific. A complete treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Hive Bee. Splendidly illustrated. /« cloth gilt, price lib, by post 7A0. 

Vol. Zl. Practical Management of Hees. 

Published at 8/6 ; Out of Print. 

Bees. See also under 'Wax-Craft.' 

Birds, British, for the Cages and Aviaries. 

A full list of British Birds, with particulars for their succes'sful management in 
confinement. By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S., &c. Illustrated 

In cloth gUt, price 3/6, by post 3/10, 

Birds' Eggs of the British Isles. 

A most useful guide to the Collector, illustrating in colour over 470 Eggs in twenty- 
four full page plates, and describing the breeding habits of all our British Birds. 

BvArthurG. BUTLER, Ph.D.,F.L.S.,F.Z.S., F.B.S. 

Demy Uto, in cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post lOAl. 

Birds. See also under ' CAge Biida,' 'Canaries,' 'Parrots,' ' Pigeons,' Ac. 

Boat Building for Amateurs, Practical. 

A reliable guide to the designing and building of Punts, Skiffs, Canoes and Sailing 
Boats. Fully illustrated with working diagrams. By Adrian Neison,C.B., 
revised and enlarged by Dixon Kemp (Author of " A Manual of Yacht and Boat 
Sailing.") Second edition ; in cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Sailing for Amateurs, Practical, 

Clearlv describing the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, with 
full instructions for their handling. By G. Christopher Davies. Illustrated 
with numerous diagrams and with several plans of Yachts. 

Second edition ; in cloth gilt, pnee 6/-, by post 5/4. 

Boat Building and Sailing, Practical. 

The above two books bound ih one volume, thus forming a vety comprehensive work. 

AH Books are N^t, 
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Bookbinding for Amateurs. 

A vevy practical book, describing the tools and materij-ls requited, andgiving clear 
directions for all the operations in Bookbinding from folding to finishing. By 
W. J. E. Crane, With over 150 illustrations. 

In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boxing at a Glance. 

A practical handbook in which the chief Blows, Counters and Guards are illus- 
trated in a clearer and more easily comprehended style than ever before. By 
J. Murray Wright. in paper, price 1/-, ty post 1/2. 

Brasses. English Church, 

Of the 13th to the 17th centuries. A flue volume of the greatest value to Anti- 
quaries, Clergymen, and those interested in genealogy and heraldry. By E. R. 
BUFFLING. With over 230 illustrations reproduced from rubbings. 

Full demy 8vo, in gilt cloth, price 10/6, hy post 10/11. 

Breeders' and Exhibitors' Records. 

For the registration of paiticulars regarding pedigree stock of every description. 
By W. K. Taunton. In three parts— Part I. The Pedigree Eecord ; Part II. The 
Stud Record (fiut of print) ; Part HI. The Show Eecord. 

Demy^vo, in gilt cloth, each price 116, post free 1/9. 
Bridge, 
A progressive and clear explanation, teaching the principles of the game 
by reason rather than by rule. By C. J. Melrose (Author of " Scientific Whist," 
"Solo Whist," &c.) With illustrative hands printed in colours. 

Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Bridge, How to Win at. 

A popular guide to the game, practical, and clearly written. By "Cut-Cavendish." 
Revised and brought up-to-date. A convenient-sized volume for the pocket. 

Fifth edition ; demy 16mo, in boards, cloth back, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bulb Culture. Popular. 

A practical and handy guide to tiie varieties of ' Bulbs ' (in the popular sense) and 
their cultivation both in the open and under glass. By W. D. Drurt, F.R.H.S., 
F.B.S. Fully illustrated. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bunkum Entertainments. 

Original laughable skits and burlesque sketches, forming very amusing subjects 
for amateur entertainments— comprising. Conjuring, Juggling, Performing Fleas, 
Waxworks, Phrenology, The Funnygraph, Ventriloquism, Thought-reading, &c,, 
&c,, with humorous sketches, recitals, and drawing-room comedies. By Robert 
Ganthonv. Illustrated. /„ cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Butterflies, The Book of British. 
A practical manual for Collectors and Naturalists, treating the subject fully but 
not abstrusely. Splendidly illustrated with very accurate engravings of Cater- 
pillars, Chrysalids and Butterflies, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. LUCAS, B. A. (Author of " British Dragonflies," " The Book of 
British Hawk Moths," &c.) /„ ^loth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2^0, 

Butterfly and Moth Collecting. 

A practical handbook on the Outfit required ; Breeding or Capturing, and setting 
Butterflies and Moths ; with brief descriptions of many Species, An excellent 
little book. Well illustrated. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post \l\ 
Cabinet Making for Amateurs. 
A practical handbook on the choice and use of Carpenters' Tools, with clear 
directions for making useful Articles of Furniture, such as Brackets, Sideboards, 
Tables, Cupbo.irds, &c. Edited by John P. Abkwright. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, in eloth, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs. 

The varieties and special cultural requirements of Cacti grown in this country ; 
with chapters on their general botinioal characters, cultivation and propagation. 
By W. Watson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Profusely 
illustrated. Second edition; in cloth gilt, price 5I-, by post 5/^, 

411 Books are Net, 
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Cage Birds, Diseases of. 

Their Causes and Prevention, Symptoms and Treatment. An invaluable manual 
which should be in the Library of everyone who keeps a Bird. By W. T. Grbene, 
M.D., P.Z.S., &c. (Author of "Canary Keeping for Amateurs," "Popular 
Parrakeets," &c.). j„ p^„^ ^^^ y. ^^ ^„g( j/g. 

Cage Birds, Notes on. 

Practical hints by various Fanciers on the Habits and Management of British and 
Foreign Cage Birds, Hybrids and Canaries. Edited by Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 
Second series ; illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6I-, by post 6/4. 

Cage Birds, gee also under ' Birds,' * Canaries,' &c. 

Canaries. General Management of. 

Giving full and practical directions on Cages and Cage Making ; the Breeding 
and Managment of Canaries and Canary Mules ; Treatment of Diseases; Moult- 
ing, &c. By Robert L. Wallace. With many full-page Plates and other illus- 
trations. Third edition; large post 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Canary Keeping for Amateurs. 

A book for the average Canary Keeper: Plain and Practical Directions for the 
successful Management and Breeding of Canaries as Pets rather than for 
Exhibition. By W. T. Greene, M.D., F.Z.S. (Author of " The Diseases of Cage 
Birds," "Favourite Foreign Birds," &c.). Illustrated. 

Inpaper, priot 1/-, iy post 1/2. 

Cane Basket Work. 

The weaving of useful and fancy Baskets. An excellent book on a neglected 

handicraft. By Annie Fibth. In two series (Series I., second edition), well 

illustrated. Each book in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

Caravan, The Book of the. 

A complete handbook to the pleasant pastime of Caravaning. By L. C. R. 
CAMERON. Illustrated from photographs and by line-plans and drawings to scale. 

Foolscap 8do, in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Card Tricks, The Book of. 

— with and without Mechanical Apparatus— for Drawing-room and Stage Enter- 
tainments by Amateurs. With chapters explaining the principles of Sleight of 
Hand, and of Card-sharper's Tricks. By Prop. B. Kunard (Author of "The 
Book of Modern Conj\iring" to which this forms a companion volume). Well 
illustrated. Large post Svo, in stiff boards, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Carnation Culture for Amateurs. 

A practical guide to growing this popular plant in the open ground and in pots ; 
with carefully revised lists of the mos choice varieties, and a chapter on Insect 
arid other pests. By B. C. Eavenscroft. Well illustrated. 

Fourth edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 

Cats, Domestic and Fancy. 

The Breeding. Feeding and Management of Cats, the points of Show Varieties and 
Preparing for Exhibition ; with an invaluable chapter on the Treatment for 
Diseases and Parasites. By John Jennings. Illustrated. 

Second ^ditwn, enlarged ; in paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 
Chip-Carving. 
A practical manual for Amateurs, containing a full and clear description of the 
Manipulation and Use of the Tools ; with a chapter on the Principles and Con- 
struction of Designs. By W. Jackson Smith. Profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings of Tools, Designs, and the construction of Designs. 

Third edition ; demy 8vo, inpaper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Chrysanthemium, The Show 

And its Cultivation. The Management of Chrysanthemums for Exhibition 
Blooms By 0. SCOTT, of the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society. 

Inpaper, priee bd., by post 7d. 

Churches, Old English. 

Their Architecture, Furniture and Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, Vest- 
ments and Plate. A work of the greatest interest to Students, Clergymen and 
Antiqiaries. By George Clinch, FG.S Very well illustrated. 
^ ^ Second edition ; m cloth gilt, price tlb, by post 6/10. 

All Books are Net- 
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Church Festival Decorations. 

And how appropriately to carry them into effect at ChristmaB, Eaater, Whitsun- 
tide and Harvest; with notfis concerning other Feasts and Festivals of the 
Church. Bevised by Ernest R. Suffling. Well illustrated. 

Second edition tn cloth gilt^ price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Coffee Stall Management. 

Practical hints on a Direction in which Temperance and Philanthropic work mty 
be furthered. 7„ paper, pnee 1/-, by post 1,1. 

Coins, A Guide to English Pattern. 

—that is, Trial Pieces— in Gold, Silver, Oopper and Pewter, from Edward I. to 
Victoria ; with some indication of their Value. By the Bev. G. F. Crowther, 
M.A. (Member of the Numismatic Society of London). Illustrated 

Large post 8uo, in cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, A Guide to the. 

From the earliest period to 1905. A standard work, giving; also values of typical 
specimens. With 42 fuU-pa^e plates illustrating over 360 coins. By the late Col. 
W. S. Thorburn, completely revised by H. A. Grueber. F.S.A. 

Fourth edition, much enlarged ; in cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Cold Meat Cooltery. 

A handy guide to makins; a large number of really savoury and much appreciated 
dainty Dishes from Cold Meat. By Mrs. J. E. Davidson (Author of *' Dainties, 
English and Foreign." &c.). /„ paper, pHce If-, by post 1/2. 

Collie, The. 
As a Show Dog, Compinion and Worker. A practical book on its History, 
Breeding, Trainmg and M magement, By Hugh Dalziel, revised by J. Maxtee 
(Author of "Popular Dog Keeping," " British Terriers " <fcc.) Illustrated. 

Third edition, revised ; in paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Conjuring, The Book of Modern. 

A clear guide to Drawing-Room and Stage Magic for Amateurs, with practical 
instructions for Tricks with Handkerchiefs, Coins, Kings, Hats, Watches, (fee, Ac. 
By Professor R. Kunard. A Companion Volumeto"'TheBookof Card Tricks," 

by the same Author. Illustrated. 

Large post Bvo, in coloured boards, prUe 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Conjuring for Amateurs. 

A practical book describing useful Appliances, Sleight of Hand, and how to 
perform a number of amusii^ modern Tiicks; with a chapter on Paper Folding 
("Trouble Wit"). By PROF. Ellis Stanton (Author of "Conjuring wich Cards"). 
Fully illustrated throughout. Xn paper, pnce If-, by post 1/2. 

Confuring vi^ith Cards. 

How to perform a number of modern Card Tricks — with and without Sleight of 
Hand, with and without Apparatus. A companion book to "Conjuring for 
Amateurs," and by the same author, Prof. Ellis Stanyon. Numerous illus- 
trations. In paper, price If; by post 1/2. 

Cookery, The EncyclopsediaL of Practical. 

A complete Dictionary, including recipes for all kinds of Dishes, the making of 
Confectionery, the minufacture of Wine>(, Liquars. Ac. and everything else 
pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited by Theodore 
Francis Garrett, assisted b/ eminent Chefa de Cuisine and Confectioners. 
Splendidly illustrated throughout with coloured Plates and other engravings. 

Demy 4(0, in half morocco, cushion edges, 4 tola., 

price £3 13 6, can-iaae paid £3 15 ; 

In eloth gilt, either 2 or 4 vols., price £3, carriage paid £3 16. 

Crichton, the Admirable. 

The Accomplishments and real Character of James Crichton (1560-1582). By 
Douglas Crichton, F.S.A. Scot. Illuatrated. in paper, price If-, by post 1/2; 

In cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/5.' 

Cyclists' Route Map of England a^nd Wales. See under 
" Motorist!' and CyclUte' Route Map." 

All Books mreNet 
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Dainties. English and Foreign. 

How to prepare a number of dainty and inexpensive Dishes for Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, Teas and Dinners. By MRS. H. C. Davidson (Author of "Hgg 
Dainties," &o.), Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 

Dairy Farming. Modern. 

A practical handbook on the Points and Treatment of the Milch Cow; the 
profitable utilization of Milk, includinp; the making of Butter and Cheehts ; and 
the General Management of the Dairy Farm. By H. L. Pdxlby. With 8 lull- 
page Plates, and other illustrations. 

In waterproof rexine, gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Designing. Harmonic and Keyboard. 

Explaining a System whereby an endless Variety of most beautiful Designs suited 
to_ numberless Manufactures may be obtained by unskilled persons from any 
printed Music. Illustrated by numerous explanatory Diagrams and illustrative 
Examples. By C. H. Wilkinson. 

Demy Uo, in doth gilt, price 10/-, by post 10/6. 

Diabolo, The Game and its " Tricks." 

Including instructions on Meights as practised on the Continent, and on Tennis 
Court Pl'i,y. By David P. Ward. Well illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training. 

The well-known work on the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and as 
Companions. A complete book, invaluable to all who keep Dogs for Sport, on 
Farms or at Home. By " Pathfinder " and Hugh Dalziel (Author of "British 
Dogs," "Diseases of Dogs," &c.), revised by J. Maxteb (Author of "The Grey- 
hound," " British Terriers," (fee). Well illujitrated. 

Third edition, enlarged ; in waterproof material, gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Dogs. British. 

Full details of all Dogs ordinarily kept in this country, their Points, Special 
Training and Management, and Show Preparation. By W. D. Drury, wiLn the 
collaboration of eminent Specialists in the different Breeds. Beautifully illus- 
trated throughout. " Practical Kennel Management" (q v.) forms an invaluable 
companion volume to this excellent work. 

Third edition ; demy 8vo, bevelled boards, in cloth gilt, price 12/6, by post 13/- ; 
Also in half-leather, gilt, price 18/-, by post 18/6. 

Dogs. Diseases of. 

A very practical handbook which every Dog-owner should have at hand. Describes 
clearly their Causes, Symptoms and Treatment; how to administer medicines; 
Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &e. By Hugh Dalziel ; brought up-to-date by 
Alex. C. Piesse, M.R.C.V.S. niustrated. 

* Fourth edition ; in paper, price II-, by post 1/2 ; 

Also in waterproof material, gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Dogs. First Aid to, and Kennel Emergencies. 

The treatment in cases of Poison, Diseases and Accidents ; with valuable chapters 
on the Mother and Puppies, Ac. By W. Gordon Stablks, R.N , M.D., &c. 

In cloth, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Dog-Keeping. Popular. 

A practical and handy guide to the general Management and Training of all kinds 
of Dogs for Companions and Pets ; including the Choice of a Breed, Housing, 
Heeding, Teaching Tricks, and Treatment of Diseaae< and Parasites. By J. 
Maxtee (Author of " British Terriers," Editor of new editions of " British Dogs," 
" The Greyhound," Ac). Well illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/Z. 

Dragonflies, British: 

An exhaustive treatise on our native Odonata. A beautiful book on the Life- 
History, Species and Varieties, Capture and Preservation, of oar British Dragon- 
flies. Splendidly illustrated with 27 exquisiiey printed PUtes in Colour, and 
other engravings in the text. By W. J. Lucas, B. A., F.B.S. 

Full demy Zm, in doth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Egg and Poultry Raising. See "Poultry and Egg Raising." 

All Books are Net. 
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Egg Dainties. 

How to cook Eggs in One Hundred and Fifty Different ways, English and Foreig^i, 
togive tasty and attractive Dishes. By Mrs H. C. Davidson (Author of "Cold 
Meat Cookery," &c.). Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, hypost 1/2. 

Eggs Certificates. Fertility of. 

These are Forms of Guarantee given by the Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for 
Hatching, undertaking to refund the value of any unfertile Eggs, or to replace 
them with good ones. Very valuable to sellers of Eggs, as they induce purchasers. 

Inhooks with counterfoils, bd., hy post Id. 

Engravings and their Value. 

A valuable work for the Collector. Describing the different types of Engravings 
and their production, with a dictionary of the greatest Engravers an-l their more 
important works, with prices obtained at auction. Illustrated with facsliuile 
reproductions of Engravers' Marks, and with Plates. By J. H. Slater. In one 
volume. New {Fourth) edition, entirely revised ; 

Demy Svo, in cloth gilt, price, 18/-, by post, 18/6. 
En^raLVings. See also '* Print Restoration and Picture Cleaning." 

EpitaphiaL, 

A collection of 1300 Epitaphs, grave and gay, historical and curious ; with Bio- 
graphical notes, Anecdotes and Church Folk-lore. A most interesting volume— 
the largest on the subject ever written. By E. R. Sufflinq. 

Demy Bvo, in cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

Ferns, Choice, for Amateurs. 

Their culture and management in the open and under glass. Dealing with the 
characteristics, propagation, culture and enemies of Ferns in general ; and 
describing, with cultural no^es, over 500 species and varieties. By Georgk 
Schneider, F.R.H.S. Well illustrated. fn doth gilt, price 3/6, by post ZflO. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice. 

For the Garden, Conservatory and Stove. The Standard Work, describing the 
best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellse, and giving explicit directions for 
their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries and Ferneries, &c. By George 
Schneider, F.R.H.S. With 87 coloured and other Plates, and nearly 400 other 
illustrations. 

Large post 4(o, in cloth gilt, in 3 volumes, price £3 3, carriage paid £3 4 6. 

Ferrets and Ferreting. 

Containing practical directions for the Breeding, Managing, Training and 
Working of Ferrets. By W. Carnegie (Author of *• Practical Trapping," "Pract- 
ical Game Preserving," &c.), and other Authorities. Illustrated. 

Fourth edition^ revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, hy post 1/2. 

Forge Work. Simple. 

A practical handbook in the Blacksmith's Art, for Amateurs and others ; showing 
what it is easily possible for an Amateur with average facilities to do, and how to 
do it without noise or inconvenience to others. By H. J. S. Cassal (Author of 
*' Chucks and Chucking," ' ' Glues and Cements," &c.). Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Fortune Telling by Cards. 

A very popular book, describing and illustrating the various methods hy which the 
would-be Occult tella Fortunes by Cards By J. B. Pranqlet. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Fox Terrier, The 

and all about it. The History, Varieties, Breeding, Bearing and Management of 
this, the most popular of all dogs, and its Praparatlon for Exhibition. By Hugh 
Dalziel (Author of "British Dogs," Ac), revised throughout by J. Maxtee 
(Author of ''Popular Dog Keeping, *' British Terriers," Ac). Fully illustrated. 

Second edition ; in paper, price I/-, by pott 1/2. 

Friesland Meres, A Cruise on the 

Indicating the possibilities of Friesland for a holiday combining the pleaisures 
of the Noifolk Broads with the attractions of a foreign country. By Ernest R. 
Suppling. Illustrated. in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

AH Books are Net 
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Fruit Culture. 

A thoroughly^ practical handbook for Amateurs on the growing of Fruits in the 
Open Air ; with direction!) for dealing with Insect Pests and Fungoid Diseases. 
By S. T. Wright, revised by W. D. Druby, F.R.H.S., F.E.S. Excellently illus. 
trated, Third edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Furniture, Old English 

of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuiies. A most valuable and practical work for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors, magnificently illustrated with some 200 examples of 
representative pieces. Contains probably the finest exposition of *' Chippendale " 
ever written. By G. Owen Wheeler. Second and enlarged edition ; 

Full crown 8yo, in cloth gilt, gilt top, price 10/6, by post 11,'-. 

Game Preserving, Practical. 

A thoroughly practical guide, giving complete information on the Bearing and 
Preservation of Pheasants, Partridges, Grouse, Puck, all other winged Game, and 
Hares, Rabbits, &c. ; their protection against Vermin and Poachers ; and other 
matters of real importance to the Game-Preserver. By William Carnegie. 
Illustrated with excellent full-page Plates. 
Third edition, rtfvised and enlarged ; in waterproof rexine, gilt, price lib, by post 7/10. 

Gardening. Tlie Dictionary of. 

A practical eucyclopsedia of Horticulture for Amateurs and Professionals. The 
authoritative work, describing more than 3850 genera and 20,400 species of plants, 
their Cultivation, Propagation, Diseases, Insects, &c.. Ac. Edited by G. Nichol- 
son, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, assisted by Prop. Trail, Rev. 
P. W. MYLE3, W. Watson, and many other Specialists. With 3150 illustrations. 
Large post Mo, in doth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £A 1 6. 
Also obtainable splendidly bound in half-persian : particulars and terms on 
application to the Publisher. 

Gardening, Home. 

Containing full instructions for the laying-out, stocking, cultivation and manage- 
ment of small gardens— Flower, Fruit and Vegetable. A very handy guide for the 
Amateur. By W. D. Drury, F.B.H.8., F.E.S. Well illustrated. 

Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1, 2. 
Gardening, Open-Air. 
An excellent and complete book on the culture of hardy Flowers, Fruit and 
Vegetables. By Specialists, and edited by W. D. Drury, F R.H.S., F.B.S. Over 

400 pages, and containing 240 illustrations. 

Demy &V0., m cloth gilt, pnce b/-, by post 0/0. 

Glass, Early English. 

Of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. A practical handbook for the Collector, 
splendidly illustrated, and with a valuable list of auction prices for typical pieces. 
By Daisy WiLMER. Second edition; full crown Svo., in cloth gilt, gilt top 

price b/b, by post 6/19. 

Glues and Cements : 

Recipes for Adhesives, Cements and Fillings suitable for everyday Workshop Op- 
erations and their proper Use. An invaluable handbook which fhould be in every 
Workshop By H. J. .S. Cassal (author of "Workshop Makeshifts," Ac, 4c.) 
Illustrated. -f" ?"?«>■> P''^"" V; iy post 1/2. 

Goat. The Book of the. 

The recognised standard book on the subject, by H. S. Holmes Pegler, Hon. 

Secretary of the British Goat Society. A complete work containing full particulars 

of the various Breeds of Goats and their Profitable Management. WeU illustrated. 

Fourth edition, completely revised ; in waterproof material, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs. 
Describing the Selection, Breeding, and Practical Management of Goats for Milk 
tnr nnrooses • with a chapter on the Prevention and Treatment of some Diseases 
Bv H S HOLMES PEGLER (Hon. Sec. B.G.S., Author of "The Book of the Goat." 
Illustrated. ^^" (Second) edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Golf Swing. The Simplicity of the. 
Kxnlunine that important point— the secret of free and comfortable action, with 
suggestions for putting the idea into practice^ A handy little book the right size 
for aia pocket. By " A. P. Layer." Fcap Svo, in cloth, price 1/-, iy post 1/2. 

AH Books are Net. 
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Grape Grooving for Amateurs. 

A thoroughly practical book on successful Vine Culture ; with lists of varieties, de- 
tails of management, and treatment for pests and diseases. By E, Molyneux, 
V.M.H. Illustrated. jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. 

A full and practical guide giving just the information desired on Greenhouses and 
Frames, the best Plants, with general and special cultural directions, and all other 
necessary information. By W. J. May. With 150 illustrations in the text or aa 
plates. Fifth edition, revised ; large post Bvo, in cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/5. 

Greyhound, The, 

Its History, Points, Breeding, Rearing, Training and Running, with a chapter on 
Common Diseases and Parasites. By Hugh Dalziel ; revised throughout by J. 
Maxtee (author of "British Terriers," &c.), with the assistance of T. Beaumont 
RixON, the well known Trainer and Runner. Illustrated. 

Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Handwriting, Character Indicated by. 

A practical treatise, showing how Personality is refit cted in, and may be " read " 
from, the characteristics of Handwriting; with illustrations taken from autograph 
letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Musicians, 
Actors, and other persons. By ROSA Bauqhan. 

Second edition, revised ; in cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Hawk Moths, The Book of British. 

Collecting, Breeding, and preparing for the Cabinet specimens of the Sphingidce— 
the most noble and interesting of all our Moths. With detailed descriptions of all 
the species. Copiously illustrated from the Author's own exquisite drawings from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. (Author of "Book of British Butterflies." 

"British Dragonflies," &c.). /n cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post ZflO. 

Heraldry for Amateurs. 

A practical guide for Beginners, and a handy reference book for others. With a 
" Dictionary of Terms," and concise directions for the tracing of Pedigrees. By 
J. S. MiLBOUBNE. Profusely illustrated. jn doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Horse Buying and Management. 

A practical handbook for the guidance of Amateurs in Buying a Horse — describing 
what to look for and what to avoid — with instructions as to Feeding and Groom- 
ing a Horse, and its management generally. By Henry E. Fawcus. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Horse-Keeper, The Practical, 
A complete guide to all who have to do with Horses, vhether as Owners, Pur- 
chasers, Breeders, Trainers, Managers, or Attendants. By GEORGE Fleming, 
C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the British Army, and 
ex-President of the R.C.V.S. Illustrated with Full-page Plates. 

In wateiproof material, gilt, price 3/6, by post ZflO. 
Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. 
A practical manual on the Management of Horses, for the guidance of those who 
keep one or two for their personal use. Written from twenty years practical— not 
merely theoretical— experience, by Fox RusSELL. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; 
Also in cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/Z. 

Horses, The Diseases of. 

And their Treatment ; with a Dictionary of Equine " Materia Medica." A very 
valuable book to have at hand ; for the use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel, 
revised by Alex. C. Piesse, M.R.C.V.S. 

Second edition, revised throughout ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; 
Also in waterproof material, gilt, price 2,-, by post 2/3. 

Incubators and their Management. 

A very practical book, brought right up to date, and giving just that information 
which IB required by an Amateur running or proposing to run an Incubator. 
By J. H. SUTCLIFPE (Author of " Profitable Poultry Farming," Ac). Thoroughly 
illustrated. Seventh edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post, 1/2. 

All Books are Net, 
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Intensive Culture of Fruit a.nd Vegetstbles. 

on the French System. A comprehensive guide to the intensive cultivation of 
Vegetables, SaladinKs and Fruit as carried on by the Maraichers of France and 
by which a gross return of £700 per acre his been made. Illustrated. By the 
recognised authority, Mons. P. AQUATIAS (French Gardener to A. J. MOLYNEUX.) 
Demyivo, in waterproof rexine, gUt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Jiu-Jits\i. 
And other Methods of Self-Defence. An admirably clear exposition of the most 
effective methods of defence against bodily assault comprised in the Japanese art 
of Jm-Jitsu. With a section speciivlly adapted for Ladies. By Percy Lokg- 
HUKST (Author of " Wrestling.") Profusely illustrated from photographs. 

In paper, price 1/-, by pout 1/2. 

JournsLlism, Pra^ctlca.!. 
How to enter thereon and succeed. With details of Literary Remuneration, Hints 
on Proof Correction, Ac. A book addressed to Literary Beginners. By John 
UAWSON. Second edition ', in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Kennel MeLna.gement, Pra-ctica.!. 

The Physiology of the Dog, the Breeding, Feeding and Management of Dogs for 
the .Show-Bench, the Field, or as Companions By well-known .Specialists, under 
the Editorship of W. D. Drury With a chapter on Diseases and their Treatment 
by A. C. PiESSE, M.E.C.V.S. Splendidly illustrated. A companion volume to 
"British Dogs," (q,v.'< 

Demy Bwo, bevelled boards, in cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 11/-. 

La-ce, A History of HoLnd-Made. 

The origin, manufacture and care of Lace, the Growth of the great Lace Centres, 
and the methods of Distinguishing the various kinds. By Mrs. F. Nevill 
Jackson. Exquisitely illustrated with 19 Plates and over 200 Engravings of 
Laces and their application to Dress. 

Crown 4(0, in cloth gilt, price 18/-, by post 18/6. 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace— a 
splendid volume. In/ull leather, gilt, price £4 4 0, iy post £4 5 0. 

LsL^vn-Tennis, Lessons in. 

A new method of study and practice for acquiring a good and sound stvle of play. 
A book for the Average Player, and, above all, for beginners. By Eustace H. 
Miles, M.A. Illu'^jra''ed. Third edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

LsLying Hens, How to Keep. 

And to rear Chickens, in large or small numbers, in absolute confinement, with 
perfect success. By Major G. F. Morant. A clear exposition of a practical 
scheme of management. In paper, price bd., by post Id, 

LizsLrds. British. 

A splendid book on the Structure, Varieties, and Life history of all Lizards found 
in the British Isles, and their Local Distribution. Very well illustrated with 28 
full-page Plates from photographs by Douglas English and others. By Gerald 
E. Lbiqhton, M.D., F.R.S.B. (Author of " British Serpents," ifec). 

In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post bfZ. 

Magicia.ns' Tricks: How they a.re Done. 

A practical and up-to-date work on Tricks with Cards, Coins, Ball! and Eggs, 
Handkerchiefs, <fcc., with a number of Miscellaneous Tricks. By Henry 
Hatton and Adrian Plate. With 2 .0 illustrations. 

Large post 8©o, in cloth, price 4/6, by post 4A0. 
Marqueterie Staining 
Including Vernia Martin, Certosina, Oil and Water Gilding, Polishing and Var- 
nishing ; descriptions of all Tools required and their use. By L. V. Fitzgerald. 
Illottrated with coloured plates, besides numerous engravings of Designs, &c. in 
the t«xt. Second edition, enla/rged; demy 8vo, in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

MfSLrqueterie Wood-Sta.ining for AmoLteurs. 

A practical guide to the very pretty art of Wood-staining in imitation of Inlay. 
A handy book, elearly written. By Eliza Xurck. Profusely illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

All Books are Net. 
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Mice, Fa.i\cy, „ •, w 

Their Varieties, Breeding and Management. An excellent book for all who Keep 
Mice as Pets or (or Exhibitinn. Coniaining the latest scientific information as to 
Breeding tor Colour. New edition by C. J. Daties. 

New (^Vifth) edition, rewritten; in paper, prwelj-, by post Lii- 

Model Ya.chts a.nd BoaLts. 

A thoroughly practical book on the Theories and Practice of Designing, Building 
and Sailing Model Boats. By J. DU V. Grostenor. With about 120 illustrations 
of Designs and Working Diagrams. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Monkeys, Pet. 

The Choice and Purchase of a Monkey, Cages and their Fittings, Feeding, and 
their General Management under all conditions ; with a chapter on the Monkey 
Ailments. By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON, A.M.B.A. Fully illustrated. 

Second ed tion, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Motorist's a.i\d Cyclist's Route Ma.p. 

of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, and most of the Cross Beads, 
Railroads, and the Distances between the Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage 
from London. In addition to this. Routes of Thirty of the Most Interesting Tours 
are printed in red. The map is printed on «p°cially prepared vellum paper, and is 
the fullest, handiest, and best tourist's map on the market. 

Fourth edition ; in doth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Motor Toxirists' A.B.C., The British. 

A revised edition of this well-known Road-Book ; with an alphabetical list of the 
Towns and Villages of Great Britain and Ireland, showing principal Hotels, 
Repairers, Ac. With 50 specially-prepared Map <- 

In doth, or waterproof rexine, price If-, by post 1/3 ; 
In leather, gilt, gilt edges, price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

MourvtaLineering, Welsh. 

A simple and practical guide to the whole of the Wel-h Mountains on the lesser 
known routes amongst which the scenery is often as magnificent as in Switzerland. 
By Alex. W. Perrt. With numerous Maps. 

Small post 8vo, in doth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Mushroom Culture. 

The successful growing of Mushrooms in Houses, Sheds, Cellars and Boxes, as 
well as in Beds in the open. A useful book on a neglected but easily-raised 
Vegetable. By W. J. May. Illustrated. 

Second edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, lypost 1/2. 

Needlework, The Dictionary of. 

A handsome and invaluable reference work upon Artistic, Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. With full details of all stitches employed, materials, methods of 
working, meanings of techniral terms, <Sc. By S. P. A. Caulfeild and B. C. 
Saward. With over 800 illustrations besides 40 full-page Plates. 

Second edition ; demy 4(o, in cloth gilt, price 21/-, by post 21A0- 

Orchids: Their Culture a.nd Ma.na.gement. 

A handsome and essentially practical volume, of the greatest value _ to the 
grower. Containing detailed cultural directions, with lists of Hybrids and 
their recorded parentage. By W. Watson, revised by Henry J. Chapman, one of 
the finest growers and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully illustrated with 180 
engravings and 20 coloured plates. Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 

Full demy 8vo, in doth gilt, gilt top, prif^ 25/-, by post 25/6 

Pa.ir»ting, Decorative. 

Describing how to Paint and Etch upon Textiles, Pottery and Porcelain, Paper, 
Vellum and Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals and Plaster for Decorative 
purposes. By B. C. Saward. Illustrated. Jn doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3^0. 

Patlmistry Modern. 

An explanation of the Principles of Palmistry as practised to-day, describing the 
ligniflcancies of Markings, and how to "read " Hands. By I. Oxbnford (Author 
of " life Studies in Palmistry "). With numerous illustrationa by L. Wilkins. 

Second edition ; in pap«r, price I'-, by post 1/2. 

AH Books are Net. 
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Pa.per Work, Instructive a-nd Orna.mentaLl. 

A practical book on Paper Flo\rer Making for decoration or as an aid to Nature 
Study. Consisting of a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting as an 
instructlye and pleasant occupation for Children of all ages. By MRS. L. Walkur 
(Head Teacher, t.C.C. School.) Fully illustrated throughout. 

About crown ^to, in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Pa.rcel Post Dispa.tch Book fregistered). 
An invaluable book for all who send Parcels by Post. Authorised by the Post 
Office. Provides 99 Gumnied Address Labels, Certificates of Posting, and 
Records of Parcels dispatched. Larger Books supplied by arrangement. "Where 
the Sender holds a Certificate of Posting he may, under certain restrictions, 
obtain compensation from the G.P O up to £2 for loss or damage to the parcel. 

Price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pa-rraLkeets, Popular. 

An excellent manual, describing the chief species and their breeding and manage- 
ment by Amateurs. By W. T. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c. (Author of 
" Favourite Foreign Birds," "Diseases of Cage Birds," &c.). With 8 full-page 
Plates and other illustrations. in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Parrot, The Grey. 

And how to Manage it. Describing its Life in the Wild state, and its Cages, 
Feeding and Diseases in Captivity. By W. T. Greene, M, A., F.Z.B., &c. (Author 
of "Favourite Foreign Birds,*' "Popular Parrakeets," &c.). 

Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Patience, Games of. 

A justly popular book, with illustrated descriptions of 173 different games for one 
or more players. By M. Whitmore Jones. Series 1 , 39 games ; Series II, 34 
games ; Series III., 33 games ; Series IV. , 37 games ; Series v., 30 games. 

Each, in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

The five bound together in one volume, in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

In full leather, solid gilt edges, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Patience, New Games of. 

Describing and illustrating with great clearness Forty-five of the best and newest 
Games not included in the above work. By M. Whitmore Jones (Author of 
"Games of Patience.") FvZl demy Zvo, in cloth gilt, price i/b, by post 3/9. 

Pedigree Record, The. 

Part I. of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors' Record," by W. K. Taunton, for the 
registration of particulars concerning pedigree stock of every description. 

Demy Svo, in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Perennials, Hardy, and O Id-Fashioned Garden 
Flow^ers. Describing, with full practical cultural directions, over 270 
desirable plants for Borders, Rockeries and Shrubberies— both for Foliage and 
Flowers— and including all the favourite old-world perennials. By J. Wood. 
Profusely illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Phila-telic Terms, A Dictiona.ry of. 

A useful Reference Book, giving the Values of Foreign Currencies, Meanings 
of Surcharges, Variations of Paper, Methods of Printing, and other matters of 
practical Value and Interest to Philatelists. Profusely illustrated. 

F'cap 8vo, in doth gilt, price 1/6, by post. 1/9. 

Photo Printing. 

Describing fully most of the Papers and processes now in use ; the leading varieties 
of P.O.P. (Gelatino-Chloride. Cbllodio-Cmoride, Albumenised, Self-toning Papers, 
Ac), Bromide, Carbon, Platinotype and Gas-light Papers. Being a revised edition 
of "Popular Photographic Printing Processes." By Hector Maclean, P.R.P.S. 
nioBfcrated. Second edition ; in paper, price ll-,by post 1/2. 

Photography, Modern, for Anvateurs. 
A complete nnd practical little volume of the greatest use to all Photographers 
except those advanced in the Art. By J. Eaton Feakn, completely reylsed and 
brought up to date bv C. Welborne Piper. 

Sixth edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/8. 

All Books are Net. 
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Pianos, Tuning otnd Repa^iring. 

The Amateur's Guide to the Selection and practical Management of a Cottage or 
Urand Piano without the intervention of a Professional. A simply-written but 
most useful manual. By Charles Babbington. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Picture-Frame Marking, 

A practical handbook on making all kinds of Frames, of Bamboo, Plain, Fretwork, 
or Carved Wood, Leather, &c., suitable for Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, or 
Engravings. By James Lukin, B.A. Well illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Pig. The Book of The. 
A complete and authoritative work on the Varietif s, Selection, Breeding, Feeding 
and Management of the Pig ; the treatment of its Diseases ; Slaughtering, and the 
production of Haras, Bacon, and other Pork Foods, &c., &c. With numetous illus- 
trations of Typical animals. Model Piggeries and Appliances. By Professor 
James Long. Second edition, revised throughout ; targe post 8vo, in waterproof 

rexine, gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/11. 

Pig Breeding o^nd Feeding, Profita.bIe. 

A really practical and clearly written book, on the turning of Pigs— whether one 
keeps many or few— to profitable account. By Thomas Allen (author of "Small 
Farming that Pays," dSc); with a chapter on Diseases by Harold Leeney, 
M.R.C.V.S. Well illustrated, j^ waterproof material, gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Pig-Keeping, Practica-l. 

A manual for Amateurs, based on personal experience, in Breeding, Feeding anJ 

Fattening ; also in Buying and Selling Pigs at Market Prices. By R. D. Garratt. 

New (Third) edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pigeon-Keeping for Ama^teurs. 

Detailed descriptions of practically all varieties of Pigeons, both European and 
Asiatic, their Breeding and Management By James C. Lyell (author of '* Fancy 
Pigeons "). Well illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 

In cloth gilt, price 21-, by post 2/3. 

Poker Work. 

Including Coloured Poker Work and Relief Burning. A practical and complete 
guide to the process ; with very numerous illustrations of Tools, Designs, articles 
suitable for ornamentation, (fee, some in colour. 

Fifth edition^ revised and evXarged ; dAmy 800, in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Polishes SLnd Sta.ii\s for Woods. 

A complete guide to all methods of Polishing Woodwork, with directions for 
Staining, and full information for making the Stains, Polishes, *c., in the most 
satisfactory way. By David Denning. /„ p^per, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Posta.ge StSLinps and their Collection. 
A practical guide for all Collectors, nn Stamps specially worth looking for, with 
chapters on Postal-Fiscals, Reprints and Forgeries, Postmarks, Surcharges, &c. 
By OLIVKR Firth, Member of the Philatelic Societies of Bradford, Leeds, and 
London. With 400 illustrations. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, hy post 2/10. 

PostSLge Sta.mp Perfora-tioiv GsLuge, The BenhaLin. 

Every Stamp Collector should have one. Gives Perforations from 7J to 16 
inclusive, with a 4cm. scale accurately marked in Millimetres. Made in polished 
Brass ; firm to handle and a convenient siie for the waistcoat pocket. 

Price II, hy pott 1/1. 

Postma-rks of the British Isles, The History of the 

Early. From their introduction down to 1840; with tables showing the 
various rates of postage from 1660 onwards. Containing 579 facsimile illustrations. 
Compiled chiefly from official records, by John G. Hbndy, late Curator of the 
Record Room, General Post Office. In doth gilt, price 3/6, by pon 3/10. 

Pottery o-nd PorcelcLin, Eivgliah. 
A very full and practical guide for the Collector, giving the characteristics of the 
chief wares, factory marks, and some present-day values for typical piecea Hand- 
somaly illustrated. By the Rev. E. A Downman, revised by Aubret Qunn. 

Fifth edition, enlarged ; in cloth gUt, price 6/6, by pott 6/10. 

All Books are Net. 
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Poultry BLnd £gg Raising a^t Home. 

A practical work, describing the most suitable Breeds and their Management, and 
showing how Kggs and Poultry may be produced for Home Consumption with 
very little expenditure of time or money. By W. M. Elkington (Author of 
"Poultry for Prizes and Profit," Third edition; Editor of "The Small-Holder's 
Handbook," &c.). Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by po»t yZ. 

Poultry-Farming, Profitable. 

Describing the Breeds, and Methods of Management that give the best results, 
and pointing out the mistakes to be avoided. With chapters on Profit and Loss. 
Marketing, &c. By J. H. Sutcliffe (Author of "Incubators and their Manage- 
ment," &c. ). In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Poultry for Prizes BLtid Profit. 

A completely up-to-date and practical guide to the Breeding and Management of 
Poultry for Exhibition or Utility. By PROF. James Lono ; revised throughout by 
W M. Elkington. Magnificently illustrated 

Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 
Also in Two Divisions : 

Poultry for Prizes. 

A standard work on the Points, Breeding and Management of Exhibition Stock. 
With excellent illustrations, including reproductions from actual Feathers of 
Exhibition Birds, showing Markings most to he desired for Prize Specimens. 

Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 
Poultry for Profit. 
The Incubation, Rearing and Management of the Utility Breeds of Poultry, with 
chapters on Marketing; the Treatment for Diseases and Parasites, &c. Ex- 
cellently illustrated. Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Poultry Incubators. Ses UTwJer ' incubators.' 

Poultry Keeping, Popular. 

A practical and complete guide to Breeding and Keeping Poultry for Eggs or for 
the Table; with a Chapter on the Diseases of Poultry. By F. A. MACKENzrE, 
revised, with additional mattier and illustrations, by W. M. Elkington (Author 
of "Poultry for Prizes and Profit," Ac). Well illustrated. 

Fourth edition, enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Press Work for Women. 

A practical guide to the Beginner : What to Write, how to Write it, and where to 
Send it ; with chapters on Proof Correcting, Remuneration, cEc. By Frances H. 
Low. In paper, price 11-, by post 1/2. 

Print Restora.tion a^nd Picture Clea-ning. 

A very valuable and practical work, with chapters on Defective Prints— removing 
Vaniiah and Marirs, repairing holes, Ac.— Fakes, Reprints, and Reproductions; 
Water-colour Drawings ; and Oil-Paintings. By Maurice James Gunn. With 18 
full page plates. Full demy 8vo, in cloth gilt, price b/b, by post 6/10. 

RaLbbits, The MBLna.gement of 

Containing full directions for the proper Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health 
and Disease, for Pets or for the Market. By Chas. Rayson, revised by Meredjth 
Fradd (Late Vice-President, United Kingdom Rabbit Club, &c.). Well illus- 
trated. Third edition, remsed and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

R^oses for Ama.teurs. 

A thoroughly practical guide to the selection and cultivation of the best Roses 
for garden decoration and exhibition. By the Bet. J. Honywood D'Ombrain 
(late Hon. Sec. Nat. Rose -^oc), revised and enlarged, with a chapter on 
iniurious Insects and Fungi, by W. D. Deury, F.B H.S., F.B.S. Fully illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rubber. Pa.ra. R-ubber in the Ma.laiy Peninsula- 
Practical information regarding the cultivation of Para Rubber (Hevea 
BrasUimtia), with estimates of annual expenditure and returns. By W. F. C. 
AsiMONT. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/§. 

AH SoqHs are N«i 
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Sa-iling Tours. 

The Yachting Man's guide to the cruising waters of the English and adjacent 
Coasts; describing every Creek, Harbour, and Boadatead on the course. By 
Frank Cowper, M.A. (Author of "Yachting and Cruising for Amateurs"). 
With coloured charts showing Deep Water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at Low 
water, with soundings. This invaluable series should be in every Yachtsman's 
and Cruiser's Library, being eminently practical, and written hy an enthusiastic 
ind successful amateur single-handed Cruiser. 

Vol, I. The JEast Coast: The coaata of Essex and Suffolk* from the 
Thames to Aldhorough. Six Charts. 

In waterproof material, gilt, price 5/-, by pott 5/3. 

Vol. II. The South Coast: From the Wore to the Scilly Isles. Twenty- 
five Charts. Third edition, completely revised ; in waterproof 

material^ gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 
Vol. III. The West Coast of France: The coast of Brittany, from 
L'Abervrach to St. Nazaire and the Loire. Twelve Charts. 

In waterproof material, price 7/6, by poet 7/10. 
Vol. IT. The West Coast, and the Fast Coast of Ireland: The 
Irish Sea and adjacent waters from Land's End to Mull of Galloway. 
Thirty Charts. Published at 10/6. Out of PHnt. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and N. B. England down to Aldborough. 
Forty Charts. In cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10^0. 

SaLiling. See also under 'Yachting.' 

SedL-Fishing for Amateurs. 

A practical book on Fishing from Shore, Eocks or Piers ; with a Directory of 
Fishing Stations on the English and Welsh Coasts. Illustrated by numerous 
Charts showing the best apots of the Various Kinds of Fish, position of Rocks, &c. 
By Frank Hudson. 

Second edition, revised A enlarged ; in paper^ price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

SeaL-tFishing, PraLCtical. 

A copiously illustrated and comprehensive guide to all that is worth knowinpr 
concerning the best Tackle, the Varieties of Fish, and the most successful 
methods of Sea Angling on our Coasts. With 11 page Plates and numerous 
Engravings in the Text. By P. L. Haslope. /„ cloih gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Sea>.-Life, R-eaLlities of. 

Describing, from the experiences of a long actual Voyage "before the mast," the 
Duties, Prospects and Pleasures of a young Sailor in the Mer*-antile Marine. By 
H. E. ACRAMAN COATF With a preface by J, R. Diqole, M. A. 

In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/B. 

SeaLside Wa.tering PlaLces. 

A useful guide to the Holiday Resorts on the South and West Coetsts of England 
and Wales, the Channel and Scilly Islands, and the Isle of Man, giving full par- 
ticulars of them and their attractions. Profusely illustrated. In two parts : 

The South Coast. 86 Places to choose from between Hastings and Pen- 
zance, including the Channel and Scilly Islands. 
The West Coast. 129 Places to choose from between St. Ives and Skin- 
burness (Cumberland). Each, in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

SecL Terms^ A Dictiona^ry of. 

An invaluable Reference Book, which should be in the library of all Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and others inierested in Ships or in the Sea. By A. Ansted. 
Very fully illustrated. /n cloth gilt, pnce 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Sheet Metatl, Working in, 

A useful little book on the making and mendins of small articles in Tin, Copper, 
Iron, Zinc and Brass. By the Rev. J. LuitiN, B.A. Illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post lA . 

4// Books are N^t 
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Show ICecord. The. 

Part III.— of " The Breeders' and Exhibitors' Record," By W. K. Taunton, for 
the registration of particulars concerning pedigree stock of every descriptioa 

Demy 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Skating Ca-rd Booklet. 

An easy method of learning Figure Skating, as the Booklet can be used on the ice. 
By W. Crosley. Blastrated throughout. Of a conrenient size for carrying in 
the hand. Inpaper, price 1/-, by pout VZ 

SmaLll-Holder's HsLndbook, The, 

A concise but complete and clear work on the management of Farm and Garden 
Crops, Dairy Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Bees, &c., for profit. Bveryone living in 
the country should have this Dock, with its valuable hints on the practical and 
remunerative sides of these subjects. By W. M. Elkington, assisted by 
Specialists. Fully illustrated. 

Large post 8wo, in waterproof material, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Solo Whist. 

A complete guide to the principles and play of the game, its whys and wherefores. 
Clearly taught by reason instead of by rule, on the same popular lines as 
"Bridge" and "Scientific Whi.st," and by the same Author, C. J. Melrose. 
With illustrative hands in colour. in doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Sporting-Books, lllustra.ted. 

and their values. A descriptive survey of English illustrated works of a Sporting 
character; with an Appendix on Prints relating to Sports. By J. Herbert 
Slater (Author of "Engravings and their Value," &e. ) Many a valuable old 
book or print has been thrown away for want of just such information as this 
work gives. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Swimming for Women a^nd Girls. 

An instructive, easily understood and practical manual ; with special chapters on 
Dress and Training by a Lady Champion Swimmer. Splendidly illustrated from 
photographs. By Colin Hamilton. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Ta^xidermy, Pra.ctica.1. 
A complete guide to the Amateur in Collecting, Modelling, Preserving and 
Setting-up Birds, Mammals, Fish, Beptiles and Insects. By Montagu Browne, 
F Z S Late Curator of Leicester Museum. Illustrated throughout. 

■' Second edition, enlarged ; in cloth gilt, price 71b, by post 7/10. 

Tennis. Ses «nii«r " Lawn Tennis. " 

Terriers, British. 

A comprehensive hook on the most popular of all Classes of Dogs : their Breeding, 
Management and Training for Show or Work. By J. Maxtee (Author of 
"Popular Dog-Keeping"; Editor of "British Dogs," &c., &c.). Thoroughly 
niustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3, 

ALSO IN Two Parts : 

Terriers, English a-nd Welsh. 
Describing in a very practical manner and in detail the various Breeds, their Uses. 
Points and Show Preparation. An excellent book for the Dog-lover. Well 
illustrated. In paper price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Terriers, Scotch a-nd Irish. 

Their History, Breeding and Management ; with specially valuable chapters on 
the Housing, Training and Minor Diseases of Terriers in general. Well illus- 
trated. ■'» paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Tomato Culture for Amateurs. 
Dealing with its propagation ; cultivation in the open and under glass ; vegetable 
and arumal pests; varieties; and marketing. By B. C. Eavenscroft. Illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Trapping. Practica.1. 
Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with directions for general Trapping and Snaring 
Birds, and Catching Rabbits, Rats, Cats, Otters, &c. By W. Carnegie ("Moor- 
man "—author of " Practical Game Preserving") Illustrated. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post XjZ. 

All Books are Net, 
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Tricks that Anyone Cslh Do. 

A collection of interesting and amusing Tricks, such as with Matches, Pape'-, dec. 
nob requiring a knowledge of "Sleights" and elaborate apparatus; with simple 
but very good Amateur "Stage" Tricks. By Morley Adams, Illustrated. 

Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Tuning 8Lnd RepaLiring PlaLnos. see under "Pianos." 

VBLmp, How to. 

A practical guide to extemporising an accompaniment to any Song; for the un- 
skilled Musician. With examples. By J. F. Kowbotham. 

In paper, price 9d., by post lOd. 
Ventriloquism, Pra-ctica,!, 
A thoroughly reliable guide to acquiring the Art of Voice Throwing; with direc- 
tions for Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation.Ventriloqual Figures.Entertainirg, 
&c. By Robert Qanthony. Numerous illustrations. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Violin School, The Practica.1, 

for Home Students. Instructions and Exercises in Violin Playing^ for the use of 
Amateurs, Self-Learners, Teachers and others. With a Supplement on "Ea'^y 
Legato Studies for the Violin." By J. M. Fleming. 

Demy 4to, in cloth gilt, price 9/6, by post 10/2. 

Violins, 'Cellos, 6wc,, Adjusting CLnd R-epoLiring. 

A very practical and clearly-written handbook, which should be in the Hands of all 
Players, describing the Restoring of all imperfect or damaged Instruments. By 
Arthur Broadley. Illustrated. In paper, price I/-, by post 1/2. 

Viva.rium, The 

Its Construction, Arrangement and Management. The varieties of Tortoises, 
Lizards, Snakes, Frogs, Newts, Ac, most suitable as peta, and how to keep them 
satisfactorily in confinement. By the Rev. G. C. Bateman (Author of "Fresh- 
water Aquaria "). Beautifully illustrated. jn cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

War Medatls a.nd DecoraLtions. 

Issued to the British Naval and Military Forces from 1588 to 1910. The standard 
work. A guide for Collectors. By D. Hastings Irwin. With 18 plates giving 
60 facsimile illustrations of Medals, Bars and Crosses, besides engravings in the 
text. Fourth edition, corrected and enlarged; in cloth gilt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. 

Wax-Cra.ft. 

All about Bees-wax, its Hiatory, Production, Adulteration, and Commercial 
Value. By T. W. Cowan, F.G.H., etc. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 2/-, by pott 2/3 ; 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Welsh MountCLineering. see under * Mountaineering.' 

Whippet or Ratce-Dog, The. 

How to Breed, Bear and Train the Whippet for Races or for Exhibition ; the 
Management of Race Meetings, with original Plans of Courses. By Freeman 
Lloyd. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Whist, Solo. See under *Solo Whist.' 

Whist, Scientific. 

A practical book, giving clearly the reasons why of the play, and thus proving of 
pirticular value to players. With illustrative hands in colours. By C. J. Melrose. 
(Author of "Bridge," *'Solo Whist," &c.). /„ cloth gilt,pnce 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Wildfowling, PraLCticaLl. 

A complete guide to the Art of the Fowler— the Outfit and Accessories required, 
all information as to Decoying, Stalking and Shooting, and with full descriptions 
of the various birds usually met with. By W. T. Fallon. Profusely illustrated. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged', in waterproof rexine, gilt, 

priiie 6/-, by post 6/4, 

All Books 9re Npt, 
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VVindow Ticket Writing. 

Mixing; and using the various Inks, Colours, Varnishes, &o., required ; Stencilling 
and Litho Printine as applied to Ticket Writing; Cutting-out and Backing-up 
Transparencies ; Writing on Glass ; Japanning on Tin, &c. A book especially 
written for the use of Learners and Shop Assistants. By Wm. C. Scott. Illus- 
trated. Zn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Wood Carving for Amateurs. 
The Tools and most suitable Woods for Carving, and how to produce all Varieties 
of Carvings, Including Chip Carving. A very practical book, fully illustrated 
with a large number of engravings of Tools, and Designs for Carving. Edited and 
revised by David Denning. Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Workshop Makeshifts. 

Really practical hints and suggestions to the Amateur for overcoming workshop 
difficulties : Including the making of a Lathe, and Tools for Wood or Metal 
Working. By H. J. S. Oassal (Author of " Glues and Cements," " Simple Forge 
Work," Ac). Fully illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/5, bu post 2/10. 

Wrestling. 
In the Catch-Hold and Graeco-Roman Styles. A practical handbook on the 
Sport, with lucid descriptions and excellent illustrations. By Percy Longhurst 
(Winner, Light-weight Competition G.G.S., 1899; Author of " Jiu-Jitsu.") 

Wrestling, a. «!.„ "Jiu-Jitsu." m paper, price H-.bypostVZ- 

Yachting and Cruising for Amateurs. 

Clear and very practical directions upon all matters connected with Fore-and-aft 
Sailing Boats; with detailed suggested Cruises round the British and adjacent 
coasts. A book for every Cruiser's library. By Frank Cowper (Author of 
" Sailing Tours," Ac, Ac). Profusely illustrated. 

Large post 8uo, in waterproof rexine, gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 
Yachting. See also under '' Boat Sailing" and "Sailing," 
All Books are Net 

A Good Second-hand Article is better than a Shoddy New one. 

Purchase a Farm, Furniture, &c. 
Sell Surplus Plants, Pigeons, &c. 
Exchange your stamps . . in fact 

Buy whatever you are wanting, and 

Sell anything you want to get rid of, 

through The Bazaar^ Exchange and Mart newspaper. 
For 44 years this responsible journal has been the Great Paper 
through which Private Persons may Buy, Sell, or Exchange 
what they please. Get a copy yourself — price 2d. everywhere. 
Every issue contains advts. of thousands of goods, all classified 
for purchase, sale or exchange. If what you want is not there, 
insert a short advt. about it yourself. 

Private Advts. 3 words Id. ; h'^S^^^^PoFT"™'" 

Offices: — Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C 



SEEDS THAT FEED 
HAPPY SONGSTERS. 

SPRATT'S 



MIXED 



BIRD SEEDS 



are the finest and purest you 
can purchase. They are 
carefully prepared, blended 
and selected from the finest 
and most expensive sorts ob- 
tainable, and are guaranteed 
absolutely free from dust and 
dirt, being treated by a special 
process to secure absolute 
purity. Further, they have 
been tested by the leading 
fanciers, and proved to be 
the most reliable and eco- 
nomical on the market. 




SPRATT'S PARROT FOOD 

is unequalled for Parrots, Parrakeets, Macaws, &c. 
SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 




THE POCKET DOG BISCUIT 



SPRATT'S 



OVALS 

About 240 weigh lib. Price 2id. 

Get some to-day, but be sure you are supplied with om^shaped biscuits 



Spratt's Patent Ltd., 24-25, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 



L> Upcott Gill a son, Ltd., printers, Drury Lane, London. 



The Old - established journal, THE BAZAAR, 
EXCHANGE AND MART newspaper, is absolutely 
unrivalled. 

Upon its itaii are Experts and Specialists in 
the various subje<fts upon which it is called to give 
opinion, advice, or valuation. 

Its literary contents are essentially pradical and reliable, 
besides being intere^ing. 

The paper is one appealing to every Poultry Owner, 
and it is useful to Everybody. 



AI^FfeED OLIFFORD'S ,£^|&r 
1^ FLAX-BOXTOM BOAXS }^ 

JT ^ 1 




Are warranted not toj^ak, will stand all weathers, draw only ij inch 
of water, are light aira strong, and have a pretty appearance. "A" is 
galvanised steel, painted light green. " B " is mahogany, with a gold 
band running through centre. The edges of this mahogany are finished 
off with half round galvanised iron, painted dark green. "C" is a 
galvanised steel bait box for live bait, painted green, with a mahogany 
top, which can also be used as a seat. The sides of boat inside are painted 
white, etc., etc. The pair of oars are stained and varnished up to blades, 
vphich are painted white, and every part of the boat varnished with the 
best varnish that it is possible to make. It is a most handsome, useful, 
and safe boat for Shooting, Fishing, Pleasure, etc., etc., and honestly 
worth double the amount charged. Safest boat made for ladies and 
-children. The bottom is made of double wood, recrossed in section and 
laced with iron, making it perfectly flat to walk upon, and wiU last a lifetime. 
Both ends of the boat are pointed, making it most useful for cutting 
through the reeds, weeds, etc., etc. Each boat is fitted with a lock-^up 
box at one end, which can be used as a seat ; everything inside of boat is 
detachable with the exception of the live-bait box and end box, so that 
they can be taken out, and the boat used for any purpose. All the boats 
are fitted with rowlocks, rudder, combined paddle and boat hook, and a 
1 2ft. double bamboo paddle with aluminium blades ; also a spiked pole. 

Brocket Hall, Hatfield, July 17th, 1906. — I want to order one of your i6ft. Flat 
Bottom Boats, exactly similar to the one you made for me two years ago. I am 
making a present of it to a friend. — Ladt Mount Stephen. 

From the Most Hon. The Marquis of Tullibardine, Blair Castle, Blair Athol, 
July gth, 1906. — Mr. A. Clifford. — The Boat arrived safely, is very nicely finished and 
looks excellent in every way. — Yours faithfully, Tullibardine. 

TuUyvin House, Cootehill, Ireland, I7tli March, 1905. — Dear Sir. — The Boat has 
arrived, and I find her beautifully fitted, and most suitable for my purpose, fishing 
and shooting on lake and river. I think the boat is practically non-collapsible; she 
rows easily and obeys her helm well. I shall recommend your boat to my friends.^ 
Yours truly, J. Maxwell Green. 

Full Particulars, Prices, Testimonials, etc.. Free. 

AI^FRE^D OL^IFFORD, 

Patent Wofks, Haw ley, Kent, ENGLAND. 



